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THREEPENCE 


Frosty welcome for 
John Citizen 


NALGO'’s inquiry into reception facilities in town halis and public offices 
reveals gg! inadequate, and sometimes deplorable, arrangements 
in more than half the local authorities in the country. (pages 38-39) 


New salary claim 


A staff side claim, seeking all-round sala -y increases of 7 to 9 per cent, 
has been deferred while employers consult their provincial constituents. 
It is hoped that discussions will be resumed on March 18. (page 36) 


Chief officers’ pay 


The claim for improved salary scales for local government chiet and senior 
officers, to restore original standards, was heard by the Industrial Court 
on January 6. Summaries of the cases put by both sides are on pages 47-48 


ALSO IN THIS ISSUE 


Revolution in mental health—the new Bill (pages 40-42) 
Local government reform—first review areas (page 37) 
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THORNS MULTIPLE 
CONCRETE GARAGES 

are the perfect solution to lock-up 
problems for every kind of municipal 
undertaking—hospitals, office blocks, 
housing estates, council flats, ete. 
Any number of compartments can be 
built side by side, in either of the 

~ widths or depths shown below. The 


simplicity of erection—which is @ 
feature of all Thorns designs—ensures 
completion on a plain concrete over- 
site in a matter of days. Expense is 
reduced to a minimum, whether this 
work is carried out by your own 
semi-skilled labour or by our 
erectors. Foundation and structural 
plans are provided free. 


8 ft. or 10 ft. g ins. wide ; 17 ft. 2 ins. or 19 ft. 11 ims. from front to back 


| get quotation from THORNS 


The world’s most advanced 
dry shaver— 
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the Philishave Jet 


Yes, this is the world’s most 
advanced dry shaver - the new 
Rotary Action ‘Philishave’ Jet! 
It shaves you faster, closer... 
shaves more comfortably, more 
easily, than any other shaving 
method ever. No mess, no bother 
— not even water! Look at the 
features listed here, have a 
demonstration, and you too 
will want the new Rotary 
Action ‘Philishave’ Jet! 


AC/DC 110-130v. & 200-250v. 
(00x poid) 


Other ‘Philishave’ models: 
Standard-volt £6.16.0 (tox poid) 
Battery model £7.11.3 (tox paid) 
EASY PAYMENT TERMS 
AVAILABLE 


PHILIPS 


NEW faster shaving 
with the ‘Philishave’ Jet's 
40°, increase in shaving 
area — plus improved 
motor performance. 


NEW closer shaving 
with the unique new design 
shaving head that lets the 
rotating blades shave even 


closer, even more smoothly. 


NEW easier shaving 
with a new streamlined 
shape chat fits your hand 
...a larger hair-chamber 
+. Quieter motor. 


NEW instant cleaning 
with a shaving head that 
springs up at a touch. A 
press of the finger, a puff of 
breath, and it’s clean. 


NEW two-tone styling 
with its sleek, up-to-the- 
minute design, the 
‘Philishave’ looks every bit 
as advanced as it is! 


PHILISHAWE 


m™lThe MEW Rotary Action dry shaver 


A PRODUCT OF PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 
(Psg988c) 


4. THORN & SONS LTD. (Dept. 89) BRAMPTON RD., BEXLEYHEATH, KENT 


Page by Page 


That is how the C.W.S Bank 
calculates the commission for 
personal accounts, and for a 
ledger page of about 32 entries 
the charge is 5/-. Thus you 
know what the account will 
cost you, and don’t forget that 
interest is allowed on current 


account credit balances and that a// customers have access 
to the full banking services available. 


You will find it worth while asking for particulars. 


C.W.S PLease send me your illustrated | 
BANK folder with terms of accounts, etc. 

P.O. Box 101 
MANCHESTER, 4 “AME 
99 LEMAN STREET, E. 1 
Sub-Offices 
KINGSWAY and 
WESTMINSTER ' 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE ' 
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Industrial court hears chief officers’ pay claim . . 


My NALGO diary, by *‘ABINGDON’’ 


‘First flight’—or last ? 


“The foregoing arrangements are designed . . . to raise the 
standard of the service. The salary scales . . . have been fixed . . 
in comparison with rates of remuneration in comparable occupa- 
tions. . . . This is in accordance with the fair wages principle: 
local government should not take the lead in determining salary 
standards, but should be in the first flight of good employers. ... 
The Scheme ., . offers a reasonable career and should serve to 
enhance the position of the local government service and-+so to 
ensure an adequate flow of young entrants of the type required... . 
It is important to maintain and strengthen public confidence in 
the service—its efficiency and integrity, and its wellbeing. . . .” 

It was in these words that, just thirteen years ago, the local 
government National Joint Council commended to all local 
authorities its first “Charter” of pay and conditions. 

How far have the aspirations they voiced been fulfilled? 
Whilst there is, unhappily, litthe comprehensive and objective 
information about local government staffing—the latest (and 
only) national survey was made eleven years ago—some pointers 
can be given. One of the most recent is provided by the inquiry 
published last year by ROY SIDEBOTHAM, of Manchester 
University, into the staffing of finance departments. This covers 
30,088 finance staff employed by 1,258 of the 1,529 local 
authorities in England and Wales—one-six'h of all local govern- 
ment officers and thus a fair sample of th: whole. How, in its 
light, does the service measure up to the s.andards set by the 
National Joint Council in 1946? 

“To raise the standards of the service.” \ \at was the purpose. 
In fact, the educational standard has fallen. Of the now graded 
officers recruited between 1935 and 1939, 87.4 per cent came 
from grammar or equivalent schools; but of those recruited 
between 1945 and 1949, only 80.5 per cent came from such 
schools. Of the 18,000 young people admitted to British univer- 
sities every year, “not twenty find their ways into local govern- 
ment finance.” 

“The salary scales have been fixed . . . in comparison with 
rates of remuneration in comparable occupations . . . local 
government should be in the first flight of good employers.” 
Two-thirds of all finance staffs are today in the general, higher 


general, and clerical divisions, most of them earning salaries 
with a maximum of £560. The staffs of banks do broadly com- 
parable work-—but the maxima of their basic grades range 
between £800 and £875. Less than one-quarter of all local 
government finance staffs get salaries of £800 or more. 

“The Scheme . . . offers a reasonable career.” Of the 30,088 
officers covered, only 37 per cent are in APT or higher grades, 
only 5 per cent get over £1,200 a year, and only 0.9 per cent 
£2,000 or more. “The small number of highly paid jobs in the 
service is very noticeable. . . . The most likely reason” for the 
small recruitment of graduates “is that the scales of remunera- 
tion have been unattractive when compared with industrial and 
commercial offers.” 

“The Scheme ... should . .. ensure an adequate flow of young 
entrants of the type required.” “Finance departments have 
experienced increasing difficulty since the war in recruiting staff 
adequate either in number or quality.” The most important 
reason is “the decline in attractiveness of town hall posts com- 
pared with others. There are today 6,010 graded posts with salary 
maxima below £800 compared with 2,005 persons qualified at 
intermediate level or post final: one qualified man for every 
three posts. For the 3,153 finalists, there are 5,156 posts with 
salary maxima above £800: three men for every five posts.” 

“It is important to maintain and strengthen public confidence 
in the service.” Local government finance staffs handle around 
£2,000,000,000 a year-——one-eleventh of our national domestic 
spending. Of the total, no more than 3,153 have final qualifica- 
tions—and no more than 281 carn more than £2,000 a year. 


These facts could be paralleled in other sections of the service. 
They underline and reinforce the claim for further salary im- 
provements for all local government officers within the Charter 
scales, details of which we disclose this month. The claim has 
now been referred to the employer representatives on provincial 
councils. It is to be considered again next month. We trust that, 
before then, the employers will study the facts, recall the 
aspirations of 1946, and be ready to give effect to them, 
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Local government review 
Starts next month 


English Commission 


THE Local Government Commission for 
England will start work next month on its 
task of reviewing the main structure of 
local government ‘and recommending 
changes to the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government. 

For its first investigation, the Commission 
has chosen three areas in the midlands. 
They are: 

1. The West Midlands Special Review Area, 
comprising the county boroughs of Birming- 
ham, Dudley, Smethwick, Walsall, West 
Bromwich, and Wolverhampton: the 
boroughs of Bilston, Halesowen, Oldbury, 
Rowley Regis, Solihull, Stourbridge, Sutton 
Coldfield, Tipton, and Wednesbury; the 
urban districts of Aldridge, Ambiecote, 
Brierley Hill, Brownhills, Coseley, Darlaston, 
Sedgley, Tettenhall, Wednesfield, and Willen- 
hall; and the parishes of Castle Bromwich 
and Kingshurst in the rural district of 
Meriden. 

2 The rest of Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and 
Worcestershire, and the counties of- Here- 
fordshire and Shropshire. 

3. Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon- 
shire, Isle of Ely, Leicestershire, Northamp- 
tonshire, Rutland, and the Soke of Peter- 
borough. 


Statement from every council 


The review will affect some 6,400,000 
people, or about one-fifth of the population 
of England outside London. All local 
authorities in the areas have been asked to 
submit statements, mainly in answer to set 
questions, The views of other interested 
bodies have also been invited, and the 


invites 


NALGO’s views 


Commission is ready to receive representa- 
tions from any person or organisation on 
matters relevant to the review. 

NALGO is among the organisations con- 
sulted, and, as a first step, it is seeking the 
views of district committees in the review 
areas. These will be considered by the 
National Executive Council's special panel 
on local government reform before any 
statement is submitted to the Commission. 


‘No preconceived ideas’ 


SIR HENRY HANCOCK, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
cC.M.G., chairman of the Commission, told 
a press conference im London that it was 
hoped that this first review would throw up 
all the kinds of problems which the Com- 
mission would be likely to find over the 
country as a whole. 

“We are not approaching this job with any 
preconceived ideas of what the pattern of local 
government should be,” said Sir Henry. “We 
are a detached body, and our first aim will be 
to find out what are the facts and the problems, 
before trying to work out a new pattern.” 

Each review, to be undertaken by one or 
more whole-time members of the Com- 
mission, will involve studying the statements 
submitted, discussing problems with repre- 
sentatives of the local authorities and other 
bodies, and visiting the areas. The Com- 
mission will then issue draft proposals for 
any changes it finds necessary, and will 
receive written representations on these 


from the local authorities and bodies con- 
these, 


cerned. When in turn, have been 


Public Service 


considered, the Commission will call a con 
ference in the review area, to which all who 
have been consulted will be invited. In the 
light of the views expressed there, the Com- 
mission will prepare its final proposals. Any 
order giving effect to the proposals will be 
submitted by the Minister to Parliament, 
together with the Commission's report. 


Six-year task 


The Commission hopes to finish its first 
survey by the end of this year, and will 
announce the next instalments of its pro- 
gramme as soon as practicable. There are 
four other special review areas mentioned in 
the third schedule to the Local Government 
Act, 1958—-Tyneside, West Yorkshire, South 
West Lancashire, and Merseyside—and the 
Commission expects to finish its work on 
all these within five or six years. 

The Commission has power to make far- 
reaching proposals in an effort to make 
local government more effective and con- 
venient. It can propose the creation, exten- 
sion, or demotion of county boroughs, the 
amalgamation of counties, and the altera- 
tion of their boundaries. The first review 
area contains the borough of Luton and the 
city of Cambridge, both of which have been 
pressing for promotion to county borough 
status; four of the smallest counties in 
England—Ely, Huntingdonshire, Soke of 
Peterborough, and Rutland; and the county 
boroughs of Birmingham and Wolverhamp- 
ton, which might well qualify for extension. 


The Commission’s members 


The members of the Commission, in 
addition to Sir Henry Hancock, are Mr. 
Michael E. Rowe, C.B.E., Q.C., deputy 
chairman; Dame Ruth Buckley, East Sussex 
county alderman and member of the South- 
East Metropolitan R.H.B.; Professor Ely 
Devone; Mr. B. D. Storey, C.B.E., former 
town clerk of Norwich; and Mr. E. W. 
Woodhead, former county education officer 
of Kent. Mr. Storey and Mr. Woodhead were 
both NALGO members. 
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COMMISSION FOR ENGLAND 
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Urban district ° 
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Review area boundary ¢, ows, 
Reproduced by permission of L.G.C.B. 
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Pay talks deferred 
to March 18 


Claim seeks 7-9% 


NEGOTIATION of the local government 
pay claim has been deferred until March 18. 

That was decided at a meeting of the 
National Joint Council on January 21, when 
the claim appeared for the first time on the 
agenda. The employers said that they had 
given it some examination but wished to con- 
sult their constituent bodies. They expected 
to be ready to discuss it at the March meet- 
ing of the N.J.C. executive committee. 

In these circumstances, the unions agreed 
to release details of the claim, hitherto treated 
as confidential. It asks for : 

Abolition of the lower general division 

scale, introduced in 1955; and 

Immediate increases of between 7 and 9 per 

cent in the salaries of all officers covered 
by the N.J.C. 


Five reasons for a rise 

The proposed new scales were based, the 
staff side said, on five relevant factors: 
Rising prices and wages—Since local govern- 
ment salaries were last revised in August, 
1957, the cost of living index has increased 
from 106 to 110, equivalent to a rise of 3.8 
per cent, and the index of wage rates has 
increased from 111 to 116, equivalent to a 
rise of 4.5 per cent. The upward trend con- 
tinues. Both factors have a strong impact 
on the standards of local government salaries 
and must be met. 


Increasing salaries—Salaries in private and 
nationalised industry and in other services 
have increased by 4 to 5 per cent. The local 
government Service cannot allow itself to 
fall behind this general trend. This is in the 
interests not only of the staffs employed, 
but also of the employing authorities, who 
must recruit and retain suitable staffs to 
carry out their services. 


Increasing productivity—In addition to the 
rising cost of living and general improve- 
ment in wage standards, some recent settle- 
ments have taken into account the increas- 
ing productivity of workers. This factor was 
reflected in the latest increases given to both 
manual workers and officers in the electricity 
supply industry and must have an impact on 
local government salaries. 


Movements in other services—Apart from 
the broad considerations mentioned above, 
pay increases in other public services—for 
example, electricity supply, gas, the health 
service and the civil service—have carried 
their scales to higher levels than in local 
government for comparable work, and have 
thus made these other services more attrac- 
tive financially. The local government scales 
must be improved to maintain some degree 
of comparability. 


Need to improve career prospects—The staff 


all-round increase 


side considers that a further endeavour 
should be made to continue the process, 
begun in the 1957 review, of bringing local 
government standards more into line with 
the standards prevailing in other forms of 
employment. This is essential to improve 
career prospects generally and to enable the 


* service to get a fair share of the available 


pool of suitable staff. There is still much 
ground to be made up and a further “‘instal- 
ment” of this process should now be made. 

These factors, the statement continued, 
had led the staff side to the conclusion that 
there was “an immediate necessity for the 
improvement of all the salary scales to main- 
tain the local government service in the same 
general position as exists in other forms of 
employment.” 

Other factors made an additional impact 
and had been reflected in the claim. These 
were: 


Lower general division—In the interests of 
maintaining a qualified service and obtaining 
recruits of appropriate standard and calibre, 
this should be abolished. 


Higher general division—The standard 
should be brought at least to the level of 
other public services. This meant increasing 
the present maximum to not less than £600 
and raising the scale overall by 7 per cent. 
Clerical division—In addition to the general 
increase, there is need to reflect the measure 
of improvement in the higher general divi- 
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sion to maintain approptiate differentials. 


A.P.T. division—The staff side is convinced 
that “a large degree of improvement” is still 
needed to: 


Prevent the service falling behind comparable 
services; 

Reflect the improvement required in the 
higher general division and maintain differ- 
entials which have been “severely and 
unreasonably reduced” since the Charter was 
introduced in 1946; and 

Give a further instalment of the process begun 
in 1957, of establishing in local government 
standards of remuneration comparable with 
those in other forms of employment. 


Undoubted ‘lagging behind’ 
On this last point, the staff side statement 
commented: 


“It is now generally accepted that in com- 
merce, industry and, indeed, in some other 
public services, there has been a fairly substan- 
tial recognition of the need to pay adequate 
remuneration to officers who occupy posts of 
responsibility. 

“In these fields, far higher salaries are being 
paid to officers in the middle and upper tiers 
where real responsibility lies than is the case 
in the local government service. 

“This principle of keeping in line with salary 
levels in wider spheres has been accepted by 
the government in respect of the civil service, 
and is being implemented. Indeed, a research 
unit has been established in order to obtain 
the relevant information to assist in this process. 

“There is an undoubted ‘lagging behind’ on 
the part of the local government service, both 
generally and in respect of the civil service, 
which the revisions of August, 1957, recognised 
but did not correct. Employing authorities are 
still meeting difficulties in recruiting and retain- 
ing staff of the right quality. 

“The situation is not likely to improve until 
the salary gap is considerably narrowed. Today, 
the qualified staff in the services is composed 
mainly of older men with a lessening stream of 
younger, qualified, men. It is therefore essen- 
tial to reverse this trend by making the career 
prospects of the service no less worth while 
than those in other fields of employment.” 


NEW SCALES FOR OLD— 


quential revision. 
Higher general division 


WHAT THE STAFF SIDE IS SEEKING 


The new scales sought by the staff side are set out below, alongside the present 
scales. The claim points out that the gradings of special classes will call for conse- 


Miscellaneous scheme 


of long service, or on 


Clerical division 
Now 
I £565 x 25— £640 
Il £640 x 30— £730 
Ill £730 x 30— £820 


APT division 
I £575 x 30— £725 
Il £725 x 30— £845 
IIL £845 x 35(4) 
x 40(1)—£1025 
IV £1025 x SO—£1175 
V £1175 x SO—£1325 


Now: £230 x 30(11)—£560 

Proposed: £245 x 30(1) x 35(2) x 30(3) x 
35(2) x 30(3)—£600 plus an additional 
increment of £30 to be granted to officers 
who fail to gain promotion, in recognition 


grounds of merit 


or ability. It is also proposed that the 
present extended scales, 
been approved, be appropriately revised. 


where these have 


Proposed 
£600 x 30— £690 
£690 x 30— £780 
£780 x 35— £885 


£630 x 30— £780 
£780 x 35— £920 


£920 x 40—£1120 
£1120 x 50—£1270 
£1270 x 60—£1450 


Now Proposed 
I £405 x 20—£445 £440 x 20—£480 
Il £445 x 20—£505 £480 x 20-—£540 
il £505 x 20—£565 £540 x 20—£600 
IV £565 x 20—£625 £600 x 25—£675 
V = £625 x 20—£685 £675 x 25—£750 
VI £685 x 20—£745 £750 x 25—£825 


Road passenger transport scheme 


Inspectorate grades 


I £570 x 20—£590 £610 x 20—£630 
Il £615 x 20—£635 £660 x 20—£680 
Ill £640 x 20—4660 £685 x 20—£705 
IV £660 x 20—£680 £705 x 25—£730 
V = £680 x 20—£700 £730 x 25—£755 
Foremen grades 

I £505 x 20—£525 £540 x 20—£560 
Il £540 x 20—£560 £580 x 20—£600 
Ill £580 x 20—£600 £620 x 20—£640 
IV £630 x 20—£650 £675 x 20—£695 
£660 x 20—£680 £705 x 25—£730 
VI £690 x 20—£710 £740 x 25—4765 


= 
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NALGO SURVEY EXPOSES TOWN HALLS’ 


Frosty welcome John Citizen 


Left to wander in 
departmental 
maze 


Interviewed by 
juniors in 
corridors 


Public Service 


No privacy for 
conlidential 
talks 


“ABOMINABLE HATCH AND A BELL MARKED ‘PUSH’” 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT, we often claim, 
is the most intimate and democratic of all 
our institutions. It touches John Citizen at 
every stage of life, from cradle to grave. It 
helps him in his home, his school, his leisure 
and in all he does. It is his—managed by 
the people he elects, paid for by his money, 
giving him what he wants in the way he 
wants it. He is owner, boss, paymaster, and 
customer in one. 

But how does local government welcome 
the boss when he ealls on it as a customer? 

That was the question NALGO put 
recently to all its branches. 

The answer—given by 750 local govern- 
memt branches, representing close on 1,000 
of the 2,000 local authorities in England, 
Wales, and Scotland—makes grim reading. 

Nearly half of this total, it shows, do not 
welcome him at all. 

Of the branches replying, 45 per cent 
deseribe the facilities offered to the visiting 
ratepayer as “generally inadequate” even 
by @he austere standards common to the 
public service. In some, they are declared 
to be “non-existent.” In most, they are poor 
by any standards. In no more than a handful 
do they even approach the standards 
offered by commercial] enterprises of com- 
parable size and importance. 


Biggest councils the worst 


As might be expected, the smaller 
authorities, with fewer visitors and thus a 
simpler problem, present the least unsatis- 
factory picture. Sixty-nine per cent of the 
rural district branches, 58 per cent of the 
urban districts, and 53 per cent of the 
boroughs consider their reception facilities 
to be “adequate.” But only 23 per cent of 
county borough branches make this claim. 
The county councils give a better picture, 
with 55 per cent “adequate.” 

What do we mean by “adequate” recep- 
tion facilities? That must depend on many 
factors—the standards set, the personal 
approach of the individual judging, the 
circumstances in each town. No general 
questionnaire can, therefore, elicit a true 
picture, only a broad impression. 

But even within these limitations, the 
impression given by the answers to this 
questionnaire poor one. 

The standards "ALG 0 set were far from 
lavish. Was there. it asked, any central poimt 


at which the inquirer could get his ques- 
tions answered—or must he first find one 
or more separate departments? If there was 
a central reception office, did it offer such 
normal amenities as seats, warmth, a peg 
for wet raincoats, an umbrella stand, a 
lavatory, magazines to read when waiting, 


Six points of failure 


NALGO's inquiry showed that, in 
nearly half the local authorities in the 
country, arrangements for receiving 
visitors and answering their questions 
are ‘generally inadequate’ and 
sometimes deplorable. The main 
shortcomings brought to light are: 


@ Old-fashioned, draughty, and gen- 
erally drab and depressing accom- 
modation. 

@ Absence of central! inquiry points 
where departments are widely 
dispersed. 

@ Inadequate signposting of buildings, 
departments, corridors, and offices, 
through which visitors wander 
aimlessly in search of the office 
they want. 

@ Shortage of chairs and other simple 
amenities for visitors who have to 
wait. 

@ The practice of leaving visitors to 
the mercy of untrained juniors. 

@ Lack of r ace dation for 
interviews, which must be conduc- 
ted through hatches, over open 
counters, in general offices, or even 
in corridors—with no facilities for 
confidential matters to be discussed 
in private. 


some privacy for the discussion of personal 
problems, a shelter for perambulators, and 
a public telephone? 

If there was no general inquiry centre, 
bow was the visitor directed to the depart- 
ments he wanted, and what amenities did 
he find there? Were the departments them- 
mear together or widely scattered? 

atl 


“information department” old-fashioned and 
dark, containing only counter and seats; a 
“porter’s locker room, six feet by nine, dark 
and mean”; an information desk with a 
single seat. 

The remaining three-quarters lacked even 
this. Take this example, from a big county 
borough that is also a seaside resort cater- 
ing for visitors in their thousands: 


We have no information office, inquiry 
desk, or porter. Visitors depend for guidance 
on the lift attendants or a passing member 
of the staff. There is a waiting room with 
seats—but no coat pegs, umbrella stands, 
magazines, lavatories, or telephone. 


Or this, from a Scottish burgh: 


No information office, desk, or porter. 
There is an inquiry counter in the clerk's 
department, with a single chair—but the 
counter is often covered with agenda papers 
being stapled, and buzzing from the switch- 
board often interrupts interviews. Queries 
are answered by the nearest typist available 

and most of the five other typists in the 
office can hear every conversation. 


Widely scattered departments 


One of the oddest is a borough of 170,000 
inhabitants which has an information office 

but since this is at the back of the town 
hall and there is no direction board, few 
visitors find it! 

Most wander aimlessly about until a 
porter or officer spots them and offers help. 
Those not noticed just continue wandering or 
go into the first office they find, Any who 
have to wait must do so in corridors pro- 
vided with a few forms or seats discarded 
as no longer suitable for public halls. Private 
interviews are impossible, save for the few 
people seen by senior officers in their own 
rooms. The building is filthy, the walls being 
cleaned only when it is redecorated. 

Of the three-quarters of councils which 
receive their visitors in departments only, 
most are no more welcoming. 

In many, the visitor’s first problem is to 
find the department he wants—sometimes 
im the same building, sometimes dispersed 
throughout the town. 

A county council has its children’s depart- 
ment 1} miles, its architect's, valuation, wel- 


The offices of a borough council are con- 
verted from old houses with “warren-like 


: qmarter provided any kind of central recep- fare and land agent’s departments two miles. 
; thon. And in most of those, the facilities were and its civil defence department four miles 
di radimentary—2 hall porter, often missing on from the bead office. 
ether jobs: 2 telephone exchange with buzzers 
coustantly interrepting conversation; om 
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interiors, dark rooms, and mysterious pas- 
sages” through which visitors must find their 
own way. A ratepayer wanting to complain 
about a drain may go to the chief public 
health inspector—and be sent to the borough 
engineer, whose office is a mile away, uphill. 
And even when departments are in the 
same building, inquirers may have far to 
go. In one county borough, for example: 
The education department is divided into 
three sections, all upstairs, each with a 
separate entrance. Since there is no central 
office and no lift, the caller not knowing 
which section he needs may have to climb 
and descend three sets of stairs, 


**A nasty little room” 


Having penetrated one of these rabbit- 
warrens, braved the mysterious passages, 
climbed the stairs or walked half-way across 
the town to the department he wants, what 
does John Citizen find there? 

In most, the answers suggest, only “a nasty 
little room smelling of soft-soap, without a 
single seat, an abominable hatch and a bell 
marked ‘push.’ When he pushes, a sliding 
panel shoots across, a barely visible face asks 
what he wants, and the hatch is closed with 
a bang while the boys behind the scenes are 
looking for the answer.” 

In a big county borough, “most depart- 
ments are in overcrowded old buildings 
and visitors are interviewed in big general 
offices or in passages.” 

There are no seats for visitors in any 
department, reports a borough branch. 
Those to the housing department wait in a 
draughty corridor, fitted with a sliding hatch. 
Not more. than one waiting room in ten 

provides pegs for wet raincoats, and only 
about one in fifty gives the waiting citizen 
anything to read—and then usually nothing 
more exciting than technical journals. 

Very few provide shelters where a mother 
can leave her baby in its perambulator,. Some 
allow prams in their central lobbies—but a 
mother calling at the third-floor office of a 
London borough must leave her baby in the 
street outside. 


No privacy for personal talks 


Lack of privacy, even for the most per- 
sonal discussions, is a common complaint. 
In one county borough, for example, “rates 
collecting and hardship cases, housing mort- 
gages and loans, and funeral arrangements 
with the cemeteries department, must all be 
discussed over the public counter.” 
Arrangements of this kind are not only 
daunting to the visitor, they encourage time- 
wasting by the staff. For, as one branch 
secretary points out: 

“When members of the public are present 
in a general office, staff are reluctant to go 
on with their work, and some think it impolite 
not to engage in general conversation with 
visitors who are waiting.” 

Whom does the visitor see? Sometimes, as 
in the Scottish burgh already mentioned, 
“the nearest typist available’—with the 


other typists listening in. In others, the 
switchboard operator—between calls. More 
often, as in a big county hall, the junior— 
inevitably only partially trained and “not 
always as tactful and polite as he might be.” 

All this—and the examples could be 
multiplied many times—suggests that local 


government has scant regard for its masters 
and customers. That is bad enough. But 
more serious is the effect of such chilling 
reception on the service and its officers. As 
the Birmingham branch magazine The 
Guildsman commented last month: 

“The conditions to which callers are subjected 
start us off on the wrong foot. . . . The rate- 
payer, when he calls at the Council House— 
bought with his money—should be received with 
sympathy if he has a problem, with tact if he 
has a grouse. But we are hindered in our work. 
How can we sell our services to the public if we 
have no shop window? .. . Local authorities 
seem to think that what was good enough for the 
nineteenth century is good enough for today.” 

Of course, there are good reasons for 
many of these defects. Just because it is 
public money they are spending, councillors 
are reluctant to invest in what they may 
regard as “frills’—and are sensitive to 
criticism should they do so. And post-war 
capital restrictions have prevented many 
from building the new town halls and offices 
they recognise to be urgently needed. 


What could be done 


Nevertheless, need the picture be quite 
so black as it is? The few examples of good 
facilities show what could be done. 

Take the county council, lately rehoused in 
a former big hotel. Here, the visitor is received 
in the main vestibule at a reception desk 
manned by “courteous uniformed commis- 
sionaires” who either send him to the depart- 
ment he wants, guided by colour-keyed 
direction signs similar to those in the London 
Underground, or call the officer he wants by 
telephone. Each department has its own com- 
fortably furnished inquiry office, with space 
for private interviews. 

Or the London borough where, in addition 
to an information office and inquiry desk, the 
public relations officer has his own office in 
the entrance hall and is available to deal with 
any inquiry the porter cannot answer. 

Or the county borough where the visitor is 
welcomed by a curator in a pleasant reception 
office and either taken or directed to the depart- 
ment he needs: if he is old or infirm, he is 
given a seat in the reception office and the 
officer he wants is brought to him, 

Or the rural district council which has a 
separate colour scheme for each department, 
so that visitors, directed by the central tele- 
phonist-receptionist, can readily find their way. 

Nor are new and more spacious buildings 
essential. In the offices of an urban district 
council, visitors are received by the telephone 
operator housed in a kiosk in the main hall 
which she herself keeps “pleasantly decorated 
with flowers and plants.” 

The questionnaire went also to branches 
in the other services covered by NALGO, 
but replies from these—60 from health, 41 
from electricity, and 15 from gas branches 
—were ‘too few to justify firm conclusions. 
So far as they went, however, they suggested 
that reception facilities in these services 
were generally a good deal better than in 
local government. Five-sixths of the health 
branches, two-thirds of the electricity bran- 
ches, and three-quarters of the gas branches 
regarded their arrangements as satisfactory. 

This inquiry shows clearly that, even by the 
meanest standards, nearly half our local 
authorities give a frosty welcome to John 

Citizen when he visits “his” town hall. 
Often, it is true, this is recognised and 
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RATEPAYER ERRANT 
A long way after Mr. John Betjeman 


Empty in the dusty twilight 
Unwashed windows make of day, 
Pock-marked corridors unending 
Carry life and time away. 


“Tasteful” beige once partnered marble, 
But tasteful beige is peeling fast. 

Red or blue, the pictured elders 

All are turning brown at last. 


Blunder on to find “inquiries”— 
Barren room, untended hatch, 
Broken bell-push, dingy ash-tray, 
Cigarette-end, burnt-out match. 


Up the unlit stairs and down them. 
Stuffy office. Are we there? 

Busy clerk is sorting, sorting. 
Dust, then sit on, shaky chair. 


Wonder if the pram's been stolen? 
Watch brolly drip, and plastic mac, 
Dripping on the faded lino, 

Cake the dust in every crack. 


“No, you want the public cleansing”— 
Cross busy street, climb rain-drenched hill. 
Chance upon a friend returning— 

Or I might be wand'ring still. 


Tell my troubles to a typist 
While her sisters coyly peek: 
“Sorry dear, he’s in committee. 
Call again—tomorrow week.” 


ICONOCLASTES 


deplored by councillors and officers alike, 
and will be remedied as soon as ancient 
buildings can be replaced by new. But need 
we wait so long? 

A few comfortable chairs, a coat of paint, 
a gay picture or two (not, one hopes, grimy 
portraits of long-dead aldermen), a bowl of 
flowers, a handful of magazines, a cosy fire, 
a knowledgeable receptionist able to answer 
simple queries, and clear direction signs to 
different departments, would cost little but 
would transform the bulk of our town and 
county halls. All that is needed, indeed, is 
the imagination to put oneself in the rate- 
payer's shoes, the desire to write “Welcome” 
on the mat, and the drive to persuade 
councillors and chief officers to translate 
that desire into action. 


A task for branches 


NALGO is doing its part. It is bringing 
the results of this inquiry to the notice of the 
local authorities, their associations, and the 
citizens. Now it is for branches to do theirs. 
If they will follow up the inquiry by look- 
ing carefully into the facilities provided in 
their own offices, by making constructive 
suggestions for their improvement, and by 
taking these to their councils, they will go 
far to change the picture. Some have already 
made a promising start. 

The result could mean a great deal more, 
than a few comforts for the visiting citizen. . 
It could calm his fears, allay his suspicions, 
mollify his antipathy, speed his inquiries, 
and, by a general easing and streamlining 
of work, contribute materially to staff effi- 
ciency. This is an aspect of work study 
commonly overlooked by “O. and M.” 
experts. Cannot we fill the gap? 
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Public Service 


REVOLUTION IN MENTAL HEALTH 


How the new Bill may affect officers’ work 


Dr. X: The fundamental thing the Bill 
recognises is that an ill person—whether the 
illness is physical or psychological—needs 
care and treatment. 

The custodian attitude towards mental 
illness has gone, the legal set-up is con- 
fined, and the patient is safeguarded against 
any mistake or false detention. A Justice 
of the Peace cannot exercise clinical judg- 
ment, only authority. Now that two medical 
recommendations are required in the case of 
compulsory detention, judgment is exercised 
by doctors whose special training ensures the 
maximum degree of safety. 


Since one of the medical recommendations 
should come from a doctor who knows the 
patient personally, there is bound to be a 
growth of the general practitioner's aware- 
ness of his patients’ psychological problems. 

The new definitions of mental disorder recog- 
nised for compulsory detention, where neces- 
sary, have broken away from the Royal 
Commission’s deliberate and scientific recom- 
mendations. The Commission suggested the 
three terms “mentally ill,” “severely sub- 
normal” and “psychopathic.” Its idea was that 
the higher grade defectives—called “sub- 
normal” under the Bill, and now liable to be 
compulsorily detained—should be catered for 
by the welfare services in the community. 
These people are, for the most part, harmless 
but dependent, and could live normal lives 
under a certain degree of protection. 

The Commission also refrained from de- 
fining psychopachic personality—described 
in the Bill as “A persistent disorder of per- 
sonality which results in abnormally 
aggressive or seriously irresponsible con- 
duct’”’—because it thought it more important 
to safeguard the liberty of the subject than 
to form a definition which might or might 
not be scientifically valid in recognising 
cases which could be treated medically. 


More responsibility for doctors 

Mr. Ryder : Everyone will welcome the ease 
with which those coming forward volun- 
tarily for treatment will be able to obtain 
it without legal formality or the expense of 
medical services to get certificates. 

The new definitions of mental disorder 
are not as offensive as the old. As far as the 
new compulsory arrangements are con- 
cerned, the need for two medical certificates 
will put more responsibility on family 
doctors, and I wonder whether mental wel- 
fare officers will have difficulty in finding 
doctors willing to sign the hospital applica- 
tions. It would seem that it will be much 
easier to enforce early care and treatment for 
mental deficiency patients. 


Mr. Westmoreland : The provision for com- 


pletely informal entry and departure for 
those willing to seek hospital treatment for 


The new Mental Health Bill has been 
generally welcomed as a progressive step 
towards the better understanding and treat- 
ment of all forms of mental illness. But 
what does it mean to the hospital and local 
authority officers who will have to carry 
out its terms when it becomes law? Public 
Service has interviewed two men with long 
experience in the mental health field—Dr. 
X, medical superintendent of a mental 
deficiency hospital (who wishes to remain 
anonymous), and Mr. E. E. Ryder, adminis- 
trative officer in charge of the London 
county council mental health department— 
to find out their personal reactions to the 
Bill. Mr. J. E. Westmoreland, who is 


honorary secretary of the Society of Mental 
Welfare Officers and himself an experienced 
mental welfare officer, also sent us his 
personal views. These have been incorpora- 
ted with the others in this discussion on 
some of the Bill's major provisions. 


mental disorder——in just the same way as 
patients may seek treatment for physical 
illness—is a natural evolution from the 
voluntary procedures introduced in 1930, 
Indeed, many mental hospitals have already 
“de-designated” part of their premises, and 
have been receiving patients informally. 


Compulsory procedure snag 


It is around the suggested compulsory 
procedures that controversy is likely to rage. 
These are reduced to two, with a procedural 
variation in one in case of urgent necessity. 
They are—‘“application for admission for 
observation” (as a result of which a person 
may be detained for 28 days), taking the 
place of all the present short-term orders; 
and “application for admission for treat- 
ment,” which replaces all forms of what 
is commonly called “certification.” The 
procedures are the same for mental! illness 
and mental deficiency. 

The application may be made by the 
nearest relative of the patient, or by a 
mental welfare officer (who must have taken 
all practicable steps to obtain the consent 
of the nearest relative), and, as has been 
said, must be supported by two medical 
recommendations. The fact that one of these 
must come from a doctor who has experience 
in the diagnosis or treatment of mental dis- 
order is a new and important provision in 
cases of mental illness, although it has been 
obligatory in cases of mental deficiency since 
1914. 

How the procedural variation which | 
mentioned just now for use in cases of 
urgent necessity is to operate is at present 
obscure. The Bill says: “The medical re- 
commendations required for the purpose of 
an emergency application may be signed 
after the date of the application,” but then 


goes on to say: “the application shall be 
sufficient in the first instance if accompanied 
by one such recommendation, given, if 
practicable, by a practitioner who has pre- 
vious acquaintance with the patient.” 

Since the medical recommendations (both of 
them, presumably, since the plural is used) 
need not be signed until after the date of the 
application, it is difficult to see how the ap- 
plication can be accompanied by one of them. 
Is it the intention that a doctor shall see the 
patient but, to save time, need not complete 
a certificate until later? Or should a mental 
welfare officer—one cannot see the nearest re- 
lative getting mixed up with this procedure 
very often—make an application, admit the 
patient to hospital—and then arrange for the 
medical examination ? 

This procedure is likely to be invoked 
frequently, and it needs to be clarified if there 
is not to be considerable initial confusion. 


Can hospitals refuse entry? 

The use of the word “application” makes 
it difficult to understand precisely what is 
intended with regard to compulsory admis- 
sion and detention. An application is usually 
construed as something which may _ be 
acceded to or refused, and certainly the 
Royal Commission recommended _ that 
hospitals should have the right to refuse 
to admit a patient for whom they felt they 
could not provide adequate care and treat- 
ment—a recommendation that filled every 
mental welfare officer with grave misgiving. 

But, in the event, the Bill does not speci- 
fically confer on hospitals the right to refuse 
an application —and neither does it say they 
must accept every application, but surely 
that is implicit, or there would be procedures 
for making application to a second hospital 
when one had refused the patient. 


The confusion is not made less by the fact 
that “mental hospitals” disappear and only 
“hospitals” remain. A hospital is defined as 
any hospital vested in the Ministry, any 
accommodation provided by a_ local 
authority and used for hospital and specialist 
services, and any state institution. It is clear, 
therefore, that, in future, mentally dis- 
ordered persons can be detained against 
their will in a general hospital, or in a 
specialist hospital other than one treating 
mental disorder. It may well be that such a 
hospital could be required to receive patients 
for whom application for admission is made 
under the Mental Health Act, whether it 
liked it or not. 

This point must be clarified before the 
Bill becomes law. Surely it cannot be the 
intention that any and every hospital should 
be required to receive mentally disordered 
persons. But, on the other hand, it is clear 
that some hospitals should be so required, 
otherwise the mental welfare officer's night- 
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‘Local authorities may still do as they think fit’ 


mare will come true: he will find himself 
driving endlessly around with the patient 
nobody wants. And there are enough of 
these to make this a very real fear! 

Dr. X : The fundamental answer to any un- 
ease is effective liaison between family doc- 
tors, psychiatrists, medical officers of health, 
and welfare officers. 

The British Medical Association and the 
Royal Medico-psychological Society have 
given their blessing to the general trends of 
the Royal Commission's recommendations, 
and it follows that doctors are prepared to 
accept their responsibilities. 

If hospitals have the power to refuse entry, 
this is a safeguard for the patient. It will pre- 
vent his being dumped into some kind of in- 
stitution which may not have the facilities 


urgent—and there is comparatively little 
trouble there. It would, I think, be wrong to 
assume that the doctors will make difficulties. 
It is, after all, a matter of good relationships 
between hospitals and local authorities. 


“Poor do” for welfare staff 


Mr. Westmoreland : When we come to Part 
II of the Bill, dealing with local authority 
services, I think many people will be dis- 
appointed. Although the functions of local 
health authorities covering prevention of 
illness, and care and after-care of patients, 
have been widened in scope, they remain 
permissive in character. 

This means that local health authorities 


ment is not persuaded of this fact, and has 
not taken steps to ensure that local authori- 
ties shall provide them. This is a major 
departure from the Royal Commission's 
recommendations, which were in favour of 
enforcing extended local authority services. 


The mental welfare officer has a poor deal 
from the Bill. He is loaded with responsibilities, 
but is given no rights and no status. He is 
defined merely as “an officer of a local health 
authority appointed to act as mental welfare 
officer.” There are no requirements as to train- 
ing, experience, or suitability for the work. 
Local health authorities will apparently still 
be free to appoint anyone, from ambulance at- 
tendants to heavyweight wrestlers, to do a job 
which, in the patient’s interest, should be en- 
trusted only to skilled and trained people. 
Considering the growing importance of com- 


for treating his illness. When a doctor is asked 
to help a patient, it means something to him, 
and he is the best judge of whether he can 
help or not. 


Mr. Ryder: The right of hospitals to refuse 
entry may make the work of mental welfare 
officers more difficult, but general hospitals 
today are not compelled to accept patients, 
though the need for treatment may be equally 


may continue to take only such action as 
they think fit—and the past has shown how 
little some of them see the need for an ex- 
tensive community health service. Adequate 
community care services for the mentally 
disordered are becoming as important—if 
they. are not already so—as adequate 
hospital services, and it is daunting to those 
working in this field to find that the govern- 


munity care, this is a “poor do.” 


Mr. Ryder : The Royal Commission divided 
responsibilities of hospitals local 
authorities. It said that hospitals should deal 
only with patients who needed specialised 
medical treatment or continual nursing, in- 
cluding the helpless and severely sub- 
normal; all other patients, ‘presumably, 


findings in May, 1957. 
Briefly, the main provisions of the Bill are: 


% One legal code covers both mental illness 
and mental deficiency, instead of a separate 
code for each, as at present. 

% The present statutory limitation of treat- 
ment of “persons of unsound mind” in “desig- 
nated” hospitals is removed; and hospital 
authorities will be able to arrange that any kind 
of hospital may receive any type of mental 
patient, whether informally or under detention. 

%* Mental Health Review Tribunals—one for 
each of the 15 hospital regions in England and 
Wales—consisting of legal, medical, and other 
members, will consider applications from patients 
(and relatives) for their release from compulsory 
detention. They will hold power of discharge. 


% The maximum interval between renewal of 
authority to detain a patient in hospital or under 
guardianship is reduced from the present five 
years to three. The intervals are at one year, 
a further year, then two years, and subsequently 
every three years. The patient has the right, 
whenever the authority is renewed, to apply to 
the Tribunal. 

* The single term “mental disorder” is intro- 
duced to cover all forms of mental illness or 
disability. Provisions for compulsory detention 
recognise four groups of mentally disordered 
patients—mentally ul, severely sub-normal, sub- 
normal, and psychopathic. 


% Compulsory powers of detention will be 
exercisable only where no other appropriate 
methods of dealing with a patient are available. 
Apart from criminal court cases, no judicial order 
will be required. Improper detention is safe- 
guarded by two procedures; two medical recom- 


WHAT THE NEW BILL MEANS 


THE Mental Health Bill was introduced in the House of Commons on December 17, 1958, and 
was given its second reading on January 26, 1959. 

It repeals the Lunacy and Mental Treatment Acts, 1890-1930, and the Mental Deficiency 
Acts, 1913-1938, and proposes substantial changes on the lines recommended by the Royal 
Commission on the Law Relating to Mental Illness and Mental Deficiency, which reported its 


mendations will be needed in all cases (except in 
emergencies, where one will be sufficient for the 
first 72 hours); and patients will be able to 
apply to a Mental Health Review Tribunal at any 
time within six months after admission. 

% Mental hospitals are charged with reviewing 
existing patients’ cases to see whether their 
mental disorder needs a different type of care. 

% Generally, the nearest relative of all patients 
admitted under the new procedures will hold the 
power of discharge (at present this does not apply 
in the case of mentally defective patients). This 
general rule will not, however, apply to those 
admitted from a penal institution or approved 
school or following court proceedings, nor where 
the power of discharge has been transferred to 
some other person by the county court. Powers 
of discharge are also given to the doctor respon- 
sible for the patient's treatment, in addition to 
the hospital managers as at present, and (in 
cases of guardianship or patients detained in 
private nursing homes) to the local authority. 

%* Psychopathic and sab-normal patients may 
be compulsorily admitted under the age of 21, 
but over the age of 2! only after court convic- 
tion or transfer from prison (except that patients 
of any age may be detained for not more than 
28 days’ observation). These patients will not be 
liable to detention after the age of 25 unless they 
were originally admitted through the courts or 
transferred from prisons or approved schools or 
they are considered to be dangerous to them- 
selves or others. 

% Patients who are detained may be given 
leave of absence from the hospital at the respon- 
sible doctor’s discretion. The power to detain 
lapses after six months’ leave of absence, unless 


the patient is recalled to hospital or transferred 
to guardianship. 


% Mentally disordered patients of any age 
convicted in the courts may be detained in hos- 
pital for treatment or received into guardian- 
ship, if the hospital or guardian is willing and 
if the court considers this most suitable. 

* If a court of assize or quarter sessions con- 
siders it necessary for the of the 
public, it may order that a mentally disordered 
Person convicted before it or (in the case of 
quarter sessions) committed from a magistrates’ 
court, shall not be discharged without the Home 
Secretary's consent. While such a restriction is 
in force, patients will not have access to a Mental 
Health Review Tribunal, but the Home Secretary 
will be able to refer to the Tribunals for advice. 


* The Board of Control is wound up. Some 
of its functions will be carried out by the new 
review tribunals, others by the local authorities 
and the Minister of Health. 


% The three state hospitals—Broadmoor, 
Rampton, and Moss Side—will come under the 
direct management of the Minister of Health. 
They will not be incorporated info the National 
Health Service administrative system. 


%* The powers of local authorities under the 
National Health Service Act, 1946, to provide 
community care for mentally disordered patients 
are extended so that the services now provided 
under the Mental Deficiency Acts can continue. 
Amendments are proposed to the National Assist- 
ance Act, 1948, and the Children’s Act, 1948, to 
allow authorities greater freedom to organise 
services for mentally disordered persons within 
the framework of their general health, welfare, 
and child care services. 


%* The procedures for children found to be 
unsuitable for education at schools are revised. 
Local authorities may compel parents to send 
children to a training centre, if they are satisfied 
that the children are not receiving adequate 
training. In addition to their right of appeal to 
the Minister of Education, parents are given a 
new right to apply to the local authority once a 
year for the decision to be reviewed, 
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should be cared for in the community by 
the local authority services. 

This is sensible and reasonable. But all 
municipal hospitals and institutions for the 
mentally deficient were handed over to the 
national health service in 1948 and, since 
then, residential care has been provided by 
the hospital authorities. 

The position now is that there are many 
patients, particularly in mental deficiency in- 
stitutions who, according to the Commission's 
definition, should be cared for by the local 
health authorities—in London, about one-third 
of the 7,500 or so may come into this category. 
It will tax all the resources of the London 
county council to provide residential accom- 
modation for the new cases with whom it will 
have to deal, let alone any of the existing 
patients whom the hospitals may now dis- 
charge. This will prevent us from doing what 
we think is the first priority—providing resi- 
dential accommodation for patients who are 
suitable for rehabilitation for normal life in 
the community. How are we going to get 
additional sites and properties in London— 
especially after all the other welfare services 
have been settling themselves in since 1948? 


Dr. X: The local authorities have a big 
problem. Only ten years ago, local authori- 
ties had much of their residential facilities 
taken away by mandate; and now they are 
asked to extend their services. They are asked, 
in fact, to do a job without the necessary 
tools, 


Government “passing the buck” ? 


You get what you pay for in this world, and 
if Britain wants a better mental health service, 
it must provide for it. The other side of the 
problem is—what can the country afford? It 
is the responsibility of the government to de- 
cide what it can spend on the health services 
—but it is now trying to get around the prob- 
lem by “asking” local authorities to provide 
additional services. 

A review of all existing hospital cases 

will mean that the harmless but dependent 
patients, who can do with less care than 
a mental hospital provides, will be able to 
live in the community. If, in practice, there is 
an enormous waiting list for local authority 
residential care, some provision will need to 
be planned for them. There certainly will be 
such cases : in my hospital we have already 
had an extensive review since the Minister 
of Health accepted the Royal Commission’s 
recommendation that some cases could be 
dealt with before legislation. From a total of 
841 patients, 272 men and 261 women have 
been discharged from the provisions of the 
existing Act. At the moment they are living 
in the hospital as informal cases. 
Mr. Westmoreland: A provision that may 
cause considerable excitement among some 
people is the power to be given to Courts 
of Assize and Quarter Session not only to 
order mentally disordered persons guilty of 
offences to be detained in hospital, but also 
to issue an order restricting their discharge. 
This completely inhibits all the provisions 
relating to duration and renewal of author- 
ity for detention and the right of appeal to 
the Mental Health Review Tribunal. 

Another provision that will be disquieting to 
those working in the mental deficiency field is 
that concerning patients’ leave of absence. It 
is provided that when a patient has been absent 


on leave for six months and has not been re- 
called, the authority for detention will cease 
to be effective, and there will be no further 
power of recall. Many experienced mental wel- 
fare officers will feel that subnormal persons 
may need a longer period of rehabilitation under 
supervision before they can reasonably be 
expected to manage their own affairs. 

Dr. X: This provision is a direct result of 
public opinion. Many patients lived for years 
outside a mental deficiency hospital with the 
shadow of being recalled hanging over them. 
There is provision for a patient to be re- 
ferred to a local authority for care and guid- 
ance under guardianship at any time dur- 
ing his six months’ leave or afterwards. 
Also,-when a patient does not require 
specialised treatment under the provisions 
of this Bill, he may be referred to any of 
the other statutory welfare services. 


Minister as judge-—and jury ! 


Mr. Westmoreland: Few will mourn the 
winding up of the Board of Control. But the 
result appears to be rather extraordinary. 
The Minister of Health will become respon- 
sible both for providing and managing the 
hospitals in which mentally disordered per- 
sons may be detained, and for inspecting their 
material standards and the position of those 
detained therein—surely a remarkable ex- 
ample of “the devil would both judge and 
jury be.” 


Dr. X: The evidence of the Ministry to the 
Royal Commission recommended the dis- 
solution of the Board of Control which, since 
i948, had been a department of the Ministry 
of Health. The Board has played an impres- 
sive part in developing a high standard of 
psychiatric care in the country in the past. 
Now the mental hospital has come of age. 
No one visits a general hospital to see if 
the surgeons are making a mess of their 
operations: and it is assumed that the people 
who run mental hospitals are capable of 
doing their job without supervision. 


HURRY 


Public Service 


21 NALGO members in 
New Year Honours List 


CONGRATULATIONS to the following 
members who have received honours in the 
New Year List: 


C.B.E. 


F. D. Amey, general manager, Port of Bristol 
Authority. 

Vv. Lawrence, O.B.E., clerk, Monmouthshire 
county council. 


O.B.E, 
E. R. Ashill, chief officer, Hampshire Fire 
Brigade. 
H. A. Clidero, M.C., town clerk, Bridgwater. 
H. W. L. Lawson, valuation assessor, Ayrshire. 
P. W. MacLagan, M.C., M.D., medical officer 
of health, Berwick-on-Tweed. 
J. A. O'Keefe, chief officer, public control 
department, Middlesex county council. 


M.B.E. 
A. E. M. Fenna, lately fuel overseer, Hackney 
and Stoke Newington. 
Miss E. Garnett, youth organiser, Nottingham. 
J. Graham, chief public health inspector, 
Manchester. 
A. Morris, civil defence officer, Monmouthshire. 
Miss M. B. Napier, head of department for 
psychiatric social work, Dundee Royal Mental 
Hospital. 
E. G. Parsons, senior clerk, Devon C.C. 
J. Penny, local fuel overseer, Dundee. 
Miss M. M. Thomas, assistant secretary to the 
Lord Mayor of Bristol. 
R. P. Thorne, honorary treasurer, Cambridge 
Savings committee. 
F. W. Walpole, lately clerk, Godstone R.D.C. 
E. 8S. Wilson, road safety officer, Slough. 
B.E.M. 

J. Donelly, assistant distribution superintendent, 
Carlisle sub-division, Northern Gas Board. 
W. B. Marley, superintendent of distribution, 
Liverpool corporation water department. 
Fire Service Medal 


H. A. Edgerley, M.B.E., chief officer, Warring- 
ton Fire Brigade. 


early and late 
H OLIODAY 


Take advantage of all the amenities available in the early 
and late holiday periods at one of NALGO’s holiday 
centres. You can enjoy all the fun of a peak period 
holiday in May, June, or September —at less cost. 
Write now for tull details of the specially reduced 
terms. Brochure and vacancy list supplied on request. 


HURRY 


eee eee &e 
NALGO - | YORK GATE - REGENTS PARK - LONDON - NWI 


Please send me brochure and vacancy list at NALGO's holiday centres. 


HURRY 
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MY BOOKSHELF 


by LAURENCE WELSH 


What would happen to wages 
without the trade unions? 


WE ALL KNOw the kind of non-member 
who maintains that trade unions do not 
really have any effect on pay levels. His 
doctrine is simple: if employers are short 
of staff, they offer better pay; if they 
have plenty, they cut it down. Such 
people are not likely to read Professor 
P. FORD'S The Economics of Collective 
Bargaining (Blackwell. 10s. 6d.) butNALGO 
members would do well to do so and to pass 
its message on. Professor Ford is a cool 
and sometimes cutting critic. He sets out to 
ascertain “how far the wage structure differs 
from what it would have been in the 
absence of trade unions” and, even if he 
fails to show how that difference can be 
measured, he leaves his readers in no doubt 
that it is a considerable one. 

As an economist, he deals in trends 
rather than in absolute terms; and he never 
forgets that, in considering one influence 
on wage levels, you must not forget others 
operating at the same time, either in the 
same direction or in others. If wages go up, 
employers tend to reduce their labour force; 
but higher wages may attract better staff, 
the employers may improve their organisa- 
tion and technique, and production may 
rise sufficiently to counteract the first 
tendency. Thus, however important the 
effect of trade union pressure may. be, it 
operates in so complex a fashion that it is 
seldom possible to define it precisely. 

Where do public undertakings fit into the 
picture? Many of them do not need 
to show a profit, yet they behave as if 
they did because they are answerable 
to critical members of the public and are 
expected to follow the pattern of behaviour 
of other bosses. Hence the community of 
interest between all trade unionists in seek- 
ing to maintain the general level of pay, 
for the principle of “fair comparison” is 
constantly employed. And so it is that, even 
to public servants not directly implicated in 
the drive for profits, the never-ending dis- 
pute between masters and men for the 
biggest share of the product of industry 
has more than an academic interest. Though 
Professor Ford draws few black and white 
conclusions, he seems to show that the res- 
pective shares have no justification in reason 
or ethics, but just depend on objective con- 
ditions and on the bargaining strength of 
the two parties. The moral is obvious: make 
your union as strong as you can. 


Building procedures 

IF YOU EVER suffer, as many local 
government officers do, from the com- 
plaints of councillors who expect the par- 
ticular building in which they are interested 
to be constructed in a few weeks, commend 
them to the Royal Institute of Public 


Administration booklet Building Contracts 


of Local Authorities (5s.). It sets out the 
plain sense of the matter very tidily: first 
decide what sort of building you want and 
for what purposes (the architect can help 
you to fit type to purpose); let him prepare 
his drawings and estimates; and after that 
don't interfere. If you alter your ideas as 
the building goes up delays and extra costs 
are inevitable. 

In addition to these fundamental, if fairly 
obvious, considerations, the report contains 
interesting comments on interdepartmental 
relations. There is a discussion of the pre- 
payment audit of final accounts; financial 
officers are told not to interfere in technical 
matters; other professional officers, though 
they may properly expect to be left free 
of detailed supervision, are warned that they 
should “observe the best professional stan- 
dards and . . . not object to demonstrating 
that they have done so.” In all, this report, 
the work of a high-powered team with 
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SIR PARKER MORRIS, former town 
clerk of Westminster, at its head, embodies 
a well-informed study which should be 
widely read in town and county halls. 


Other books received 


The Directory of Opportunities for Qualified 
Men 1959. (Cornmarket Press, 8s. 6d.) 


Government Administration in New Zealand, 
by R. 3. POLASCHEK. Oxford. 35s. This 
study of the N.Z. civil service will be valuable 
to students of comparative government. It is 
published by the N.Z. Institute of Public 
Administration. 


Statistics for the Social Sciences, by T. @. 
CONNOLLY and W. SLUCKIN (Cleaver- 
Hume Press, 16s.), second edition, for students 
who need statistics up to degree level. 


Welfare Services in Herefordshire (Gateway 
Publications, 5s.), covering both statutory and 
voluntary services in a lucid and comprehen- 
sive way. 

Bonganga, by SYLV1A and PETER DUNCAN 
(Odhams, 21s.): a true-life tale of devotion 
and heroism in wildest Africa—the life of a 
medical missionary who was once a clerk 
with Deptford borough council. 


Children Welcome! and Furnished Holiday 
Homes, two invaluable guides to family holi- 
day accommodation, published by Herald 
Advisory Service, 3 Teevan Road, Croydon, 
Surrey. 


UNESCO’s ‘window on the world’ 


ONE of the most important developments 
of our time has been the establishment and 
growth of the group of international institu- 
tions known as the United Nations and its 
specialised agencies. 

Each of the agencies has its own special 
work to do. But all are striving, first and 
foremost, to safeguard peace and promote 
progress among the nations. 

UNESCO, which was founded in London 
in 1946, seeks to fulfil that aim by promot- 
ing collaboration among the nations through 
education, science, and culture, “in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law, and for the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 
for the peoples of the world, without distinc- 
tion of race, sex, language, or religion, by 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 

Among the many international non- 
governmental organisations which have con- 
sultative arrangements with UNESCO, and 
which help it in planning and carrying out 
its programme, is the International Union 
of Local Authorities, to which NALGO is 
affiliated. This co-operation has taken 
different forms, including the distribution | 
of UNESCO publications through IULA 
channels and the participation of UNESCO 
delegations in 1U LA congresses. The Union 
has also undertaken two projects for 
UNESCO; a world-wide inquiry into local 
government and a study of the réle of local 
authorities in adult education and sports. 

But UNESCO's relations are not limited 
to governments and organisations. It needs, 
too, the co-operation of the people who 
make up the nations; and to help establish 
this link it publishes in Paris a monthly 


illustrated magazine, The Unesco Courier. 

The Courier has set itself this purpose: to 
serve as a window open on the world, pre- 
senting in both text and image informative 
and thought-provoking reports on events 
and problems of world significance in the 
arts, the sciences, and education. Its interest- 
ing and well-illustrated articles give a vivid 
picture of the endless diversity of peoples and 
countries. 

Among the subjects covered in recent num- 
bers were “Tribal Medicine,” “The Conquest 
of the Desert,” and “The Promise of Atom 
Power.” Contributors have included Ritchie 
Calder, Aldous Huxley, and Bertrand Russell. 

The Unesco Courier is a first-class profes- 
sionally-produced magazine. Its subscription 
rate of 10s. for twelve issues includes a colour 
number. 

UNESCO Offers a free specimen copy to 
readers of Public Service. All members have 
to do to receive it direct from Paris is to fill 
in this coupon, 


To the editor, “Public Service,” 1 York 
Gate, Regents Park, London, N.W.1. Please 
order for me: 


A free copy of “The Unesco Courier.” 


A year’s subscription to “The Unesco 
Courier”* (Send no money yet.) 
* Strike out if you want the specimen copy only. 


Appress (capitals) ..... 


~ 
, 


Public Service 


TAKEN OUT AT THIS == AGE 
NEXT BIRTHDAY AND MATURING AT 


45 45 4 


THIS <— AGE, WILL COST ONLY THE 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALMENT OF PREMIUM 
SHOWN ON EACH CLOCK FACE 


WRITE TODAY FOR AN ENDOWMENT QUOTATION 


Please send me, without obligation, a quotation for an Endowment Policy with/without profits. 
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Pretty girls aid our 
recruitment drive 


THE PRETTY GIRLS are beginning to 
arrive at NALGO headquarters. Short and 
tall, blonde and brunette, they are coming 
as photographs entered for the Public Ser- 
vice competition, announced last month, 
for the prettiest girl to join NALGO each 
month during 1959. 

This competition is part of the Public 
Service drive to help the Association reach 
its new target of 300,000 members. 

Details, with entry forms, have been sent 
to all branch secretaries. A prize of £2 2s. 
will be given to the girl recruit selected as 


Must we be square? 


ONE branch has criticised these competi- 
tions because they ‘“‘can do nothirg but 
bring ridicule and discredit to the Associa- 
tion.” 

But must a trade union always be solemn? 
ls it true, as Manchester’s Guild Journal 
suggested last month, that “NALGO can 
only be described as cubic—that is, square 
however you look at it?"’ 

We prefer to believe that even trade 
unionism can be fun sometimes. Help us to 
prove it—to show that NALGO, like the 

merry world, is round. 


the prettiest in any month—with a special 
additional prize for the prettiest enrolled 
during the year as a whole. 

Similar prizes are offered for the best- 
looking man to be recruited each month. 
So far, the men seem to be shyer than the 
girls—none had had the courage to enter 
up to the time we went to press. 

But there is still time. Entries for the 
January competition will be accepted up 
to March 2 and for the February one up 
to March 30. 

Two panels have been chosen to pick the 

winners, They are: 
For the girls: A. E. NORTROP (President of 
NALGO); L. G. LAMBE (chairman of the 
N.E.C. public relations committee); w. c. 
ANDERSON (general secretary); and the 
editor of Public Service. 


For the men: MRS. NORTROP, MRS. 


ANDERSON; MRS. STROTHER (wife of 
W. Strother, N.E.C., a former President); and 
the assistant editor of Public Service. 

We are also offering a prize of £2 2s. to 
the branch attaining the highest percentage 
of new members. 

The last date for entries based on recruit- 
ment in January is also March 2, and the 
results of the first three competitions will be 
announced in the April journal. 

At the end of the year, there will be a 
prize of £25 for the branch showing the 
highest percentage membership increase 
during the whole year. 
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DESIGN A NALGO 


POSTER! 


This month, we offer prizes totalling 
£5 Ss. (to be divided at the editor’s 
discretion) for the best ideas for a 
recruiting poster likely to persuade 
non-members to join NALGO. 

‘Posters should be eye-catching, per- 
suasive, and suitable for display on 
branch notice-boards. 

They can be pictorial, or letterpress, 
or both. Inability to draw is no barrier. 
Whilst we shall welcome finished 
posters, good suggestions capable of 
being drawn by a professional artist 
will stand an equal chance of a prize. 

Entries, giving the entrant’s name, 
home address, and branch, must reach 
the editor, Public Service, | York Gate, 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W.!, by 

Monday, March 16. 


What branch magazines are saying 


Clean food! 

THE public health inspector was horrified to 
see the girl in the bread shop lick her finger- 
tips before handling a customer's loaf. He gave 
her a stern lecture on the importance of food 
hygiene and was gratified by the warm sup- 
port he received from the customer. 

As they left the shop and paused by the 
customer's bicycle, the latter confessed that 
this habit of the bread shop assistant had 
always disgusted him, but he had never dared 
to protest. 

“If it wasn’t for conscientious blokes like 
you going round,” he declared, “some of these 
shops would have no standards of decency and 
cleanliness at all.” 

The public health inspector was filled with 
pride. “All part of the local government 
service,” he said. “And very much appreciated, 
too,” said the customer. Then he pulled the tissue 
off the bread, blew his nose on it and tossed it 
to the pavement, stuffed the loaf into his dirty 


saddle-bag on top of an oily rag... and 
pedalled away.—THE WHEEL, Wallasey. 
Definition 


WHITLEYISM, like marriage, is a system 
of give and take—a partnership in which both 
parties prefer reasonable compromise to Shy- 
lockism or domination by either side—A. G. W. 
in NALGO JOURNAL, Wiltshire. 


Make it work 

The machinery of NALGO was constructed 
by very keen and dedicated local government 
officers, who struggled and endeavoured to 
produce the standards which we now enjoy. 
Conditions are for ever changing and, like the 
combine harvester, must be adapted to meet 
new fields. This delicate. machinery, which 
stretches out to a quarter of a million mem- 
bers, has a small counterpart in each branch. 
Are we just oiling that machinery, are we just 
sitting by it, glad to have it, but just looking 
after it? Machinery is built to do the work, to 
save time, to bring a correct answer every time. 
It is no use whatsoever to have all the data on 
NALGO, and not to do anything about it. 
Some members would be quite pleased to pay 
their subscriptions every month to NALGO, 
have the prescribed number of meetings, plus 
the A.G.M. every year, and then leave it at 
that, In other words, just oil the works and 


have the machine standing there idle. By 
educating all members (and especially new 
ones) keeping them informed about every 
aspect, keeping them up to date, and producing 
results efficiently and quickly ... then, and 
only then, will NAL GO begin to grow strong. 
—THE BUZZ, Fleetwood and district. 


What can it be? 

Hard and cold, ruthless yet clear, 

The demanding call sounds on the restless atr. 

They stop, listening breathlessly; 

Eyes startled, afraid, peer anxiously 

Towards the source of that awful sound, 

The summons from which there is no escape. 

They stare at each other, they look away, 

Their thoughts in a tumult, in their hearts @ 
prayer. 

As one reaches forward a trembling hand 

To quell that long imperative call, she heaves 

A sigh of sorrow and despair, of impending 
doom. 

Can it be ...? It is! “Old—” wants a typist 
again!—“C” in NALGO NEWS, Norfolk. 


Other people’s jobs 

The ... Assurance Co, Ltd., has vacancies for 
boys leaving school and men not exceeding 25 
years of age. Candidates should possess a 
General School Certificate or a General Certi- 
ficate of Education, with passes at “Ordinary” 
level in five subjects, including English and 
mathematics, Scale of remuneration rising to 
£1,025 per annum at age 38, with very good 
prospects of earlier promotion. Hours: 9.10 
a.m. to 4.50 p.m.—S-day week. 

Young ladies of good appearance who are 
attempting G.C.E, in at least English or mathe- 
matics are invited to apply for junior positions 
with a city Insurance Company, Commencing 
salary £305 pa. at age 16; free luncheon 
vouchers and five-day week. 

Bank with vacancies in Manchester and 
other areas invites young men of character and 
ability to apply for appointment to its staff: 
the appointments offer a progressive career 
with pension scheme. Salary scale: 16/17, 
£265 p.a., £350 at 20; £640 at 26; and £840 
at 31, with scope for additional merit increases. 
Applicants should be under 25 and should hold 
the School Certificate or an equivalent General 
Certificate of. Education. —- THE GUILD 
JOURNAL, Manchester. 
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Let us make NALGO 
a trade union plus 


The declaration of political independence implied in the recent majority vote 
against affiliation to the Trades Union Congress puts NALGO in an ideal position 
to study and pronounce upon matters of national importance, suggests 
“AWS.” in this short but constructive and thought-provoking article. 


WHAT is the real lesson to be learned from 
NALGO members’ recent decisive vote 
against affiliation to the T.U.C.? 

It is that, from now on, NAL GO must be 
more than just a trade union. 

Haggling over salaries—important as 
these are—is not enough. National negotia- 
tions have, in any case, taken the bite out 
of branch life, and have made the old type 
ef branch obsolete. 

Our next objective should be to make a 
new and original impact on politics. And the 
fact that we have, as an Association, demon- 
strated our political independence gives us 
an immense opportunity here. 

There is in NALGO a wonderful diversity 
of professional and technical knowledge. 
Yet the Conference agenda and debates are 
little less than scandalous, reflecging only 
too plainly the lack of thought and study 
which sponsoring branches give to their 
notices of motion. 

It should be the duty of the National 


Executive Council to canalise the expert 
knowledge within the Association, for the 
education of public opinion and the guid- 
ance of the government. It should send to 
branches, once a year, a list of selected sub- 
jects of national importance for discussion. 
These should be referred, in the first in- 
stance, to branch study groups, which would 
examine the subject in detail, and refer their 
recommendations to their respective district 
committees, who would frame resolutions 
and recommendations for Conference. 

What sort of subjects should branches 
study? Here are a few suggestions: 


The struggle for superannuation for local 
government officers is part of the NALGO 
story. Now, when preparations are being 
made to develop a national superannuation 
scheme, NALGO should examine and pro- 
nounce upon the proposals of the rival 
Political parties and, if necessary, prepare 
a national pensions scheme of its own. 


Sooner or later, road, rail, and air transport 


Public Service 


will be integrated. Transport members should 
be at work now on a transport policy. 

The difference between English and Scots law 
should be examined, and recommendations 
made for embodying the best features of both 
into one national legal system. 

Gas and electricity members may well have a 
common employer one day. If they want to 
share in moulding their own future, they 
should form joint study groups now to con- 
sider a NALGO fuel and power policy. 

A NALGO Policy on focal government finance 
is long overdue. The useful articles which 
have appeared in Public Service from time to 
time could be printed in pamphlet form to 
provide a basis for study and ultimate 
formulation of policy. 


Danger of sectional growth 


Finally, we should pay more attention to 
the sectional and professional societies asso- 
ciated with NALGO, and allot them seats 
on the district committees. In these days of 
national salary scales, members in similar 
occupations will tend more and more to 
get together in groups. NALGO would 
therefore be wise to offer the sectional and 
professional societies branch status, or its 
equal. Joint consultative committees are 
useless. The present policy—or lack of it— 
is encouraging the growth of what may 
eventually become rival associations, and 
members who are now paying subscriptions 
to NALGO and to their professional society 
may not be prepared to do so indefinitely. 


NALGO BUILDING SOCIETY 


OF 


offers 


A FULLY COMPREHENSIVE MORTGAGE SERVICE 


3 
REPAYMENT MORTGAGES 53% P.A. 


ADVANCES uP To 945% ON MODERN PROPERTY 


Advances are made only to members o. NALGO, or husbands or wives of members. 


NALGO BUILDING SOCIETY ~*~ 1 YORK GATE REGENTS PARK * LONDON «+ NWI °*_ Tel. WELbeck 4481 
Please send me full details of your mortgage service 


. 
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Service conditions news 


Chief officers’ pay claim 
heard by Industrial Court 


THE DISPUTE on the chief officers’ 
salary claim was heard before Sir John 
Forster, Mr. A. H. Mathias, and Mr. G. B. 
Thorneycroft at the Industrial Court on 
January 6. 

The officers’ side claim, designed broadly 
to restore the 1949-50 salary standards of 
designated chief officers (accountants and 
treasurers, engineers and surveyors, archi- 
tects, and chief education officers) and of 
other chief officers, deputies, and senior 
officers graded on scales A—lI, was first 
submitted to the authorities’ side of the 
Joint Negotiating Committee on September 
30, 1957. The scales claimed are set out 
below. 

When the claim was before the J.N.C. on 
July 17, 1958, the authorities’ side offered a 
5 per cent increase from August 1, 
1958, but would not agree to a major recast- 
ing of the scales. The officers’ side refused, 
and was then invited to make a proposal on 
the basis that the local government structure 
should be reviewed, and that salaries should 
meanwhile be increased to take into account 
the cost of living increase since April, 1956. 
The officers’ side said that it would accept 
an interim increase of 10 per cent on the 
understanding that the local authorities’ 
associations would carry out the proposed 
investigation into the salary structure with 
reasonable speed. The authorities’ replied, 
on September 10, by offering three possi- 
bilities—a 5 per cent increase pending a 
review of the structure, a 5 per cent 
increase in full settlement of the claim, or 
arbitration. The officers’ side agreed, there- 
fore, to take the claim to the Industrial 


were low in relation to the qualifications and 
responsibilities of the officers and were 
agreed only in response to government 
appeals for moderation in wage and salary 
claims; 

that, since then, the scales had been increased 
by between 13 and 234 per cent only, com- 
pared with the 47 per cent increase in the 
cost of living. Moreover, staffs in sub- 
ordinate posts to these officers in local 
government and comparable posts in other 
services had had much greater increases over 
the same period—31 to 50 per cent in the 
civil service, 50 to 63 per cent in the London 
county council, 39 to 54 per cent in the 
teaching service; 

that the present scales for designated chief 
officers do not allow a proper differentiation 
for responsibilities between qualified profes- 
sional assistants, senior assistants, deputies, 
and designated chief officers; 


that the present degree of overlapping in the 
designated chief officers’ scales, and the wide 
difference between minimum and maximum 
salaries for each population group, are un- 
justified; 

that the present differentiation between the 
scales for town and district council clerks 
and those for designated chief officers have 
limited local authorities’ discretion in fixing 
the relationship between their salaries; 


that, as local authorities have usually had regard 
to chief officers’ salaries when placing senior 
officers in the lettered grades, these scales 
should be improved to maintain the same 
relationship; and 

that the authorities’ offer of 5 per cent was 
“utterly inadequate,” and the scales weed to 
be completely revised. 


Two appendices to the statement set out 
the original, present, and claimed salary 
scales for designated chief officers and for 
the “lettered” grades respectively, and 
showed the increases claimed at the mini- 
mum and maximum of each population 
group Or grade, expressed as a percentage of 
both the original salaries and the present 
scales. Compared with the present scales, 
the proposed increases for designated offi- 
cers varied between 28.4 and 58.1 per cent 
at the minima of the grades and between 
20.8 and 23.9 per cent at the maxima, and 
for officers on grades A—I between 25.9 
and 26.9 per cent at the minima and between 
22.1 and 23.5 per cent at the maxima. 

A third appendix quoted examples of 
increases already granted by some local 
authorities to their chief and senior officers, 
pending the result of the present claims, to 
maintain their position in relation to sub- 
ordinate staffs whose salaries were increased 
by the award of the National Joint Council 
in September, 1957. These increases ranged 
mostly between 74 and 12 per cent, though 
one borough council had increased the 
salary of its borough treasurer by more 
than 20 per cent, from £2,300 to £2,800, 


Authorities ‘alarmed’ at claim 


The case for the authorities was put by 
R. E. GRIFFITHS, secretary of the 
Local Authorities’ Conditions of Service 
Advisory Board, who said that the authori- 
ties regarded the size of the officers’ claim 
as “absolutely alarming.” They challenged 
the contention that the officers’ side had 
leeway to make up when the scales were 
introduced, and would not accept that there 
was any justification for re-opening the 
question of salaries before the last settle- 
ment. They did accept, however, that exist- 
ing relationships between the officers within 
the purview of the J.N.C. should be broadly 


Court. . DESIGNATED CHIEF OFFICERS 
‘ Population Minimam Salary Increments 
Eight main contentions me between 
P Present Proposed t Pro d 
° holds only two, sats on the Up to 10 £740 and £925 £950 and £1,170 2x £65; 1x £55 tee 
officers’ side of the Joint Negotiating Com- 10-15 £740 2 x £65 1x £55 3x £60 
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TON, chief organisation officer. The other £1515 £1,955 2.995 2.488 4x £33. 34075 
75-100 1,625 ,,. £2.17 4x £55: 1x £90 3x £75 
seats are held by representatives of the appro- 100—150 £1845 "£2,395 £2,550 £2,990 4x 655. 1x £50 3x 
priate professional associations. NALGO’'S 130 230 2.065 2.828 2s £108. 1 x £60 3x £100 
250 x £105; 1x £5 
legal officer, J. G, HALEY, Was seconded 400 600 £2,445 £3,075 £3,575 ,, £3,900 3x £105 
to the officers’ side to take instructions on the Over 600 At discretion At discretion 
arbitration, and to retain counsel, MR. N. GRADES A—1I 
STOGDON, to put the case. ; ; Miaimem Salary Maximom Salary Increments 
The officers’ case rested on eight main Grade (No change 
TOpose 
that chief and senior officers of local authorities as — pee 1328 sees = 
are highly qualified professional men who Cc 1,295 1.630 1515 1850 35 
advise on and carry out the policy of their D ae ye fore ise 55 
authorities in their various spheres. Their 2055 1'900 330 
salaries should, therefore, reflect their pro- 55 
fessional qualifications 1 2/065 2.615 2/340 2.490 tons dame 
that the scales fixed in 1950—w on erseied *N.B.—Grades A and B increased by £60 and £35 respectively from September 1, 1957. 
designated chief officers were introduced— 
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maintained, in that general overall per- 
centage adjustments in pay levels for the 
chief officers’ posts should be applied to 
the “lettered” scales. 


The main points stressed in the authorities’ 
case were: 
that the 1956 agreement was final and up to 

date when it came into operation on April 

1, 1956, and the only factors now to be con- 

sidered, therefore, were changes in circum- 
Stances since that date that would justify an 
increase in the salary ranges and scales; 
that movements in the index of retail prices 
since April 1, 1956, did not justify the 
increases claimed by the officers’ side; 

that salary movements generally since then 
gave no grounds for substantial salary 
increases at present; and 

that there was still need, in the economic 
interests of the country, to restrain infla- 
tionary impulses, and therefore to ensure 
that pay increases did not keep pace with 
rises in the cost of living. 

Although, Mr. Griffiths continued, the 
authorities believed that there was no case 
for considering circumstances before the 
1956 agreement, they nevertheless claimed 
— 

CLERICAL DIVISION 
EXAMINATION 

The next Clerical Division examination will 
be held on June 8 and 9, 1959. 

Applications to sit, which must be made on 
the prescribed form obtainable from the 
address below, must be received by the Secre- 
tary not later than March 1, 1959. Late 
entries will not be accepted. Entry fee three 
guineas. 

Copies of the Regulations and Syllabus may 
a obtained from the Secretary, price 9d., post 
ree, 


Local Government Examinations 
Board 


41 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 


that, on average, salary increases granted to 
chief officers since 1950 and from earlier 
dates had been at least comparable with 
those granted in other employment over a 
wide field. 

This contention was supported by the 
results of a sample survey of 174 varied 
authorities, which showed, inter alia, that 
the maximum salaries paid to chief officers 
had been increased since April, 1946, by 
averages Of 82 per cent for clerks, 80 per 
cent for designated chief officers, and 88 per 
cent for other senior officers. 

The case also compared the percentage 
increases granted to chief officers since 1939 
and 1946 with those granted to higher civil 
servants, teachers, and the A.P.T. staffs of 
local authorities, to show that chief officers 
had not fallen behind these other groups. 

It pointed out that the claim covered 
some 9,000 officers, and stressed that the 
resources of some of the local authorities 
which would have to meet the cost of any 
increases awarded were limited: in more 
than 500 of them, for example, the product 
of a 1d. rate was less than £500. 

Mr. Stogdon, for the officers, countered 
this point by saying that very small authori- 
ties would be unlikely to have more than 
one officer affected by the claim. 

But the real bone of contention between 


the two sides was whether the officers could 
justifiably refer back to the 1950 agreement. 
The officers thought that they could: nego- 
tiations on the original scales for the desig- 
nated chief officers had begun early in 1949, 
but had remained at a standstill for many 
months because the officers’ side did not 
consider that the authorities’ offer adequately 
reflected the professional skill and adminis- 
trative experience required for the posts. 
The scales had eventually been accepted 
“reluctantly” because—and this was recorded 
—the Joint Negotiating Committee had had 
prominently in mind the prevailing econo- 
mic situation in the country, the White 
Paper on Personal Incomes, Costs, and 
Prices, and the appeals made by various 
government spokesmen for moderation in 
salary and wage claims. 

“This statement,” the officers’ case stressed, 
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“coupled with the long period before the chief 
officers reluctantly accepted the scales offered, 
clearly demonstrates that these scales provided 
less than the salaries to which these officers 
were justly entitled. From that time onward 

. the salary scales of the designated chief 
officers have always been appreciably lower 
than they should have been.” 

The officers’ claim took in relevant factors 
to September, 1957—the date on which the 
claim was submitted to the authorities’ side— 
and it was therefore submitted on their behalf 
that any award should be retrospective to that 
date, In the event of the award not being made 
retrospective, a special plea was made on 
behalf of those officers approaching pension- 
able age whose pensions would be affected by 
the operative date of any award. For the 
authorities, Mr. Griffiths asked the Court to 
bring its award up to date, 

When this journal went to press, the award of 
the Court was still awaited. 


by G. H. NEWMAN 


Improved gradings for librarians 
and youth employment officers 


THE National Joint Council met on January 21. 
Among matters dealt with, in addition to the 
general salary claim (a full report on which is 
published on page 36), were: 


Grading of special classes 

(a) Library staffs: After further discussion in 
the grading sub-committee on the proposal of 
the staff side for an amendment of the current 
grading of librarians under paragraph 21(8) 
(xv) (a) from APT I to APT II where a staff 
of three whole-time officers are supervised, the 
Council agreed that, as from April 1, 1959, 
a post occupied by a chartered librarian in 
charge of a branch or district library, or in 
charge of a department of a library, and super- 
vising a staff of six other whole-time officers 
or the equivalent shall be graded APT Il. 
Officers regraded from APT I to APT II are to 
be assimilated on April 1, as follows: 


Salary on APT I Salary on APT Il 


£ £ 
575 
605 
635 725 
665 
695 eee 755 
725 785. 


except that where, in accordance with the fore- 
going table, the salary increase on assimilation 
would exceed £60, the actual amount of such 
increase shall be £60, the balance accruing as 
from October 1, 1959. 

(b) Youth employment officers: The National 
Council received a report of the resumed con- 
sideration by the grading sub-committee of the 
proposals of the staff side for the grading of 
youth employment officers, and decided that, 
as from April 1, 1959, their grading shall be: 


School leaving population Grade 
Under 750 APT I 
750 and over APT Il or 
such higher grading as 
the employing authority 


may determine. 

The new regulation supersedes the current 
one, which provides for APT I to be applied 
where there are under 900 school leavers and 
APT II or such higher grading as the employing 
authority may determine where the school 
leaving population is 900 and over. 

Officers regraded from APT I to APT II are 


to be assimilated on April 1, as follows: 
Salary on APT I Salary on APT Ul 


£ £ 
575 

605 

665 
695 ‘as 755 
725 ee 785 


except that where, in accordance with the 
foregoing table, the salary increase on assimila- 
tion would exceed £60, the actual amount of 
such increase shall be £60, the balance accruing 
as from October 1, 1959. 

The Council noted that consideration was now 
being given by the associations of local 
authorities concerned to the question of the 
qualifications and training of youth employ- 
ment officers, and recognised that, after the 
associations’ review, it might be appropriate that 
the Council's provision with regard to the 
remuneration of these officers should be further 
examined. 


(c) Social welfare and mental welfare officers: 
Consideration has been deferred of staff side 
proposals for the grading of posts occupied by 
social welfare and mental welfare officers, in 
view of the proposed legislation relating to 
mental health and welfare and the expected 
report of the committee appointed by the 
Minister of Health to consider the recruitment 
and training of social workers at all levels in 
local authorities’ health and welfare services. 


Registration officers 


A report of the registration officers sub-com- 
mittee was received on the consideration of the 
claim of the staff side for a revision of the 
salary scales applicable to officers employed in 
the registration service. The employers’ repre- 
sentatives had indicated their view that there 
had not been any changes in circumstances 
sufficiently material to justify the revised 
gradings proposed. The staff side had amplified 
the factors which, in its view, supported the 
claim, but it had been decided to adjourn con- 
sideration of the matter generally to enable the 
staff side to have further consultations. 


P.H.L.s—industrial plusage 
The Council approved applications received 
from Aldridge, Elland, and Sowerby Bridge 


February, 1959 


urban district councils to pay the industrial 
plusage of £40 to their public health inspectors. 
It also granted Manchester corporation per- 
mission to continue payment of the special 
additional plusage to those of its public health 
inspectors who were in post on October 1, 1958, 
until November 30, 1959. 


Special leave of absence 


The Council agreed that the three additional 
working days’ leave granted to officers who, 
immediately prior to the commencement of the 
leave year, have had not less than 10 years’ 
continuous service in one or more local 
authorities, shall not be taken into account in 
assessing the leave to be granted to volunteer 
members of the auxiliary forces for the purpose 
of attending training camps. 4 


Road passenger transport staffs 

Following negotiations in the transport 
advisory committee on proposals submitted by 
the staff side, the Council agreed that the plus 
payment for inspectors engaged on night work 
shall be increased from £30 to £75 a year as 
from February 1, 1959. It also agreed that those 
foremen permanently engaged on night shift 


- 
PENSIONS 


Counting non-contributory service 


MEMBERS wishing to count non-contributory 
service for superannuation may not always 
realise that, once the local authority has 
decided how it shall be reckoned and the mem- 
ber has retired, the decision cannot be varied. 

It is essential, therefore, that if officers wish 
to count non-contributory service, they must 
make representations to their authority before 
the council makes its final decision. 


work and who, under the existing provision, 
have been graded one grade higher than the 
corresponding post in which day work is 
normai shall, from February 1, 1959, also 
receive the plus payment of £75 a year instead 
of the current provision. In the case of both 
inspectors and foremen, the night work rate is 
to be paid in respect of complete shifts worked 
between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

The conditions of service of road passenger 
transport staffs have been reviewed by the 
National Council following proposals made by 
the staff side and the recent review of the 
Charter. As a result, the booklet has been 
redrafted with amendments and revisions incor- 
porated, and, where appropriate, brought into 
line with the provisions of the national scheme. 
A revised edition of the “White Book” will be 
issued shortly. 


Staffs of children’s homes, etc. 


The salary claims submitted on behalf of 
staffs of children’s homes and residential estab- 
lishments are still awaiting consideration. 


73 COUNCILS NOW WORK 
A FIVE-DAY WEEK 


SEVENTY-THREE local authorities in 
England and Wales now operate a five-day 
week for most, if not all, of their staff. These 
comprise 18 county councils, eight county 
boroughs, 17 borough councils (including 
three metropolitan boroughs), 16 urban and ten 
rural district councils, two river boards, and two 
water boards. 

Another 647 councils operate a Saturday 
morning leave scheme. These mostly allow one 
Saturday off in two (306 councils), one in three 
(179), or one in four (122). The remainder vary 
between six off in seven to seven off in a year. 


F1GS in Westminster, mulberries in Green- 
wich, magnolias in Oxford, or- hedgerow oaks 
preserved in Bracknell new town—wherever 
they are, trees add beauty and character to 
bricks and mortar. 

With little expense, they can improve the 
look of a town by hiding ugly land, screen- 
ing factories and bus stations, and cutting 
off noise and the glare of headlights from 
busy traffic centres, They bring an air of 
peace and calm to the most crowded street, 
and add a living quality to the hard surfaces 
and angular shapes of roads and buildings. 


All credit, then, to the Ministry of Hous- 
ing and Local Government for publishing 
its 83-page handbook, “Trees in Town and 
City” (H.M.S.O., 7s. 6d.). Attractively pro- 
duced, and illustrated with more than 100 
excellent photographs, it gives useful advice 
and suggestions on tree planting and con- 
servation to all who are professionally con- 
cerned with landscape development and 
town planning. 

As the introduction to the handbook 
points out, it is easier to appreciate trees 
that are already fully grown than to 
envisage, before planting, the effect of a 
tree or cluster of trees on the surrounding 
buildings in thirty to fifty years’ time. The 
first chapter, therefore, describes and com- 
ments on the effectiveness of some of the 
tree arrangements in towns today. How the 
single sycamore in Oxford's famous “High” 
adds “a simple but definitely natural touch 
to the long sequence of distinguished build- 
ings.” How a mixed coppice preserved in 
Crawley new town serves as a counterpoise 
to factories in the industrial area. 

Planning for the future involves preserv- 
ing existing trees from gardens or open 
country in re-developed or newly developed 
areas; fresh planting in treeless areas, or 
where old trees must be replaced; and 
deciding when and where trees should be 
thinned or felled. The second chapter deals 
with these points, and the photographs 
illustrate the guiding principles and prac- 
tical suggestions given. For example, in busy 
streets where large close-set buildings pre- 
sent a high and continuous fagade, trees will 
not hold their own if they are separate and 
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small or spindly. But, grown freely in a 
group, in a space which breaks into the 
facade, their effect is most refreshing. 


Four points are listed for consideration in 
redevelopment areas: 


Interesting effects can be achieved by some 
concentration of big trees into suitable spaces 
and the use of carefully chosen smaller 
species in narrow streets, 

Healthy trees which get in the way of re- 
development need not be doomed. It may be 
practicable to move them to better positions. 

The layout and landscape of the long-term 
future can be planned, at least provisionally, 
and trees planted where they will ultimately 
stand. To establish a pattern of trees is a 
good way to begin the transition to a new 
environment, and justifies taking the risk 
that there may be a change of plan. 

Finally, tree planting is an inexpensive way of 
improving towns. 

Choice of trees is necessarily restricted by 
the kind of soil, climate, and atmospheric 
conditions in the area, as well as by plan- 
ning considerations. The third chapter, on 
the choice and care of trees, recognises this, 
but urges that preconceptions on “town” 
and “country” trees do not dictate the 
choice 

“When the conditions of the particular site 
have been studied in relation to the effect that 
is wanted, the right kind of tree can be chosen 
for each spot, There it should be used ex- 
clusively; grouping with potential competitors 
of other kinds is best avoided.” 


Three of the photographs, showing badly 
mutilated street trees, with ugly stumps and 
a fuzz of branches at the tops, graphically 
illustrate the harm done by bad pruning. 

The book concludes with a comprehen- 
sive list of 136 trees which can be used in 
the average British town, together with their 
descriptions, cultural notes, botanical names, 
and principal characteristics. It also includes 
a useful bibliography, listing titles ranging 
from tree cultivation to town planning. 

Mr. Henry Brooke, the Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government, writes, in a 
foreword to the book, “Hardly a street 
could not be improved, if someone would 
give thought to planting the right trees in 
the right places.” This book tells town plan- 
ners how best to do it. 
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SERVICE CONDITIONS REVIEW 


Service conditions developments in all services are summarised below. 
Members will find details of those in their own service on preceding pages. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

A CLAIM for salary increases, ranging 

from seven to nine per cent for administrative, 

professional, clerical, miscellaneous and trans- 
port staffs in local authorities in England and 

Wales was considered by the National Joint 

Council on January 21. The employers are to 

consult with their provincial representatives, 

and hope to discuss the claims at a meeting of 

the Council’s executive committee on March 18. 
The claim seeks to abolish the general divi- 

sion; to increase the higher general division to 

aid recruitment of junior staff; and to increase 

clerical and APT scales to restore some of the 

differentials for posts of higher responsibility. 
The scales claimed are: 

Higher general division: £245-£600 (with an 
extra £30 increment in recognition of long 
service, merit, or ability for unpromoted 
officers. (The extended higher general division 
scales would also be appropriately revised.) 

Clerical division: | £600-£690; II £690-£780; 
III £780-£885. 

A.P.T. division: I £630-£780; I] £780-£920; 
Ill £920-£1,120; IV £1,120-£1,270; V £1,270- 
£1,450. 

Miscellaneous: I £440-£480; Il £480-£540; III 
£540-£600; IV £600-£675; V  £675-£750; 
VI £750-£825. 

Transport—Inspectorate: 1 £610-£630, I] £660- 
£680; III £685-£705; IV £705-£730; V £730- 
£755. Foremen: 1 £540-£560; Ll £580-£600; 
IIL £620-£640; IV £675-£695; V £705-£730; 
VI £740-£765. 

The N.J.C. also agreed to: 

increase the grading of chartered librarians 
holding posts in charge of branch or district 
libraries, or of a department, and supervising 
six whole-time officers, from APT I (£575- 
£725) to Il (£725-£785) from April I, 1959; 

grade youth employment officers on APT I for 
a school-leaving population of under 750, and 
APT II or higher for 750 and over, from 
April 1, 1959. (The population limit was 
formerly 900.) 

allow the £40 industrial plusagé to be paid to 
public health inspectors in Aldridge, Elland, 
and Sowerby Bridge urban district councils, 
and to extend payment of the special addi- 
tional plusage to Manchester public health 
inspectors in post on October 1, 1958, until 
November 30, 1959. 


HEALTH 

THE administrative and clerical staffs’ Whitley 
Council has accepted a recommendation of the 
special investigating committee that there 
should be three mew grades above higher 
clerical for general grade officers in executive 
councils, dental estimates boards, joint pricing 
committees and the Drug Accounts Committee. 
They are executive officer I (£750 x 30-900); 
executive officer If (£845 x 35-950 x 40-1,070); 
and senior administrative officer (£1,000 x 40- 
1,240). Grade D officers will normally go to 
the E.O. I scale, grades E and F. to E.O. II, and 
G to senior administrative. 

The salaries of all special grades in the 
A. & C. Council (except store-keeper clerks, 
whose salaries it is proposed should be revised 
in keeping with the scales for the new clerical 
and higher clerical grades) will be increased by 
four per cent from November 1, 1958. 

Professional and Technical Council “A” have 
agreed new sessional fees for part-time chiro- 


podists employed by hospital and [dcal health 
authorities. 

London weighting is to be paid to the 
following part-time staff employed by hospital, 
local health, and local education authorities: 
almoners, occupational therapists, orthoptists, 
physiotherapists, psychiatric social workers, 
remedial gymnasts, speech therapists, and thera- 
peutic dieticians, who are employed for not 
more than four sessions per week, and to radio- 
graphers employed for not more than six half 
days or three whole days per week. 

The salaries of regional hospital board works 
organisation professional and technical staffs 
earning up to £1,235 a year have been increased 
by four per cent from November 1, 1958. 

New scales for hospital engineers, based on a 
general four per cent increase, take effect from 
November 1, 1958. 

The Pharmaceutical Whitley Council has 
agreed to increase the salaries of hospital 
pharmacists by four per cent. 

The Nurses and Midwives Council has agreed 
that the training allowances for pupil midwives 
should be increased to £394 for S.R.N. or 
R.S.C.N., £368 for S.E.A.N. first period, and 
£378 for S.E.A.N. second period. 

The new salary scale for assistant matrons of 
maternity hospitals (training) of 100 beds and 
over is £679 x 21(6) x 5—4£810. 


ELECTRICITY 


The national service conditions sub-com- 
mittee (electricity) has set up a small sub- 
committee to consider the district suggestions 


Public Service 


that are to be borne in mind during the pro- 
posed review of the electricity supply (staff) 
superannuation scheme. 
A review of the managerial grades salary 
mt is being made by the associations 
(including NALGO) represented on the 
National Joint Managerial and Higher Execu- 
tive Grades Committee. 


GAs 
The Gas Council’s proposals for new com- 
pensation provisions will be considered by the 
National Joint Council on February 25. 


TAX RELIEF FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


MEMBERS of certain learned and professional 
societies are eligible for tax relief under sec- 
tion 16 of the Finance Act, 1958, in respect of 
the subscriptions they pay. 

No list of approved societies is to be pub- 
lished, but societies given approval have been 
asked to tell their members eligible for such 
tax deduction to get in touch with their owa 
tax districts, 


NALGO TO SEEK PENSION INCREASE 


DESPITE the unfavourable attitude of the 
government towards a further increase in 
public service pensions at present—twice re- 
cently government spokesmen in Parliament 
have said that there is no case yet for fresh 
legislation—NALGO is to seek an increase. 
It will do so mainly on the grounds that the 
cost of living index has risen by ten points 
since the last Pensions (Increase) Act was 
passed in 1956. As on past occasions, NALGO 
will act independently and through the 
Trades Union Congress local government 
advisory committee. 


YOUR PAY—and other people’s 


PAY AGREEMENTS 
Oper- Date of 


Employees Percentage ative previous 
concerned increase date increase 
Covered by NALGO 
National Health 
Service: Vari- 4% Nov. 1 Various 
ous technical 1958 
and profes- 
sional! staff 
Hospita! engin- 4% Nov.1! July 1, 
eers 1958 or 
Oct. 1, 
1957 
A & C—special 4% Various 
grades 
Local govt. 
(Scotland): 
Sanitary in- Up to 8% Nov. 16 Dec. 1, 
spectors 1958 1957 
Inspectors of Up to 54% Nov.16 Dec. 1, 
weights and 1958 1957 
¢ Milk officers Approx. 10% Nov. Dec. 1, 
1958 1957 
Company trans- 3s.—10s. Dec. | Sept. 1, 
port (Scot- a week 1958 1957 
land): 
* Metropolitan 
Water Board: 
Chief officers Approx. 6%(A) July 1, Oct. 1, 
1957 1954 
Deputy chief Approx.6%(A) July 1, July 1, 
officers 1957 1955 
Not covered by NALGO 
Teachers 5% Jan. 1, Oct. 1, 
1959 1956 
*Sitaff covered 5% Jean: 1, Oct. 1, 
by Soulbury 1959 1956 
scales 
Civil Service (up 34% Dec.1, July 1, 
to £2,050) 1958 1957 


RECENT PAY CLAIMS 


Employees Claim 


Date of pre- 
concerned 


vious increase 
Covered by NALGO 


Local govern- 719% Sept. 1, 
ment staff 1957 
New towns staff General April 1, 

increase 1958 
National Health 5% cost of living July 1, 1957 
Service Nurses 
Not covered by NALGO 
Civil Service— Revised scales fol- July 1, 1957 


clerical officers lowing report of 
Pay Research 
Unit, going to 
arbitration. 


London Trans- 2s. per week to 
port Country overtake recent 
busmen 7s. increase to 

employees of pri- 
vate and munici- 
pal undertakings. 


July 2, 1958 


Electricity man- Consolidation of March 1, 1957 


ual workers 24d. per hour 
“productivity al- 
lowance" into 


basic wage and 
additional 2d. per 
hour (Boards re- 
fused to make an 
offer). 


Notes: (A) denotes settled at arbitration; ¢ means that 
agreement has been reached by a negotiating commitite, 
but is subject to approval by a government department; 
* means that, although NALG oO has members among the 
mails concerned, it is not on the negotiatingbody. 
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Readers’ Forum 


APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTION 
Policy “due for overhaul” 


THE RECENT discussion in Public Service of 
the appointment of ex-regular members of the 
Forces to local government posts spotlights a 
weakness in NALGO’s policy on appointment 
and promotion of officers. 

The conditions safeguarding the fairness and 
impartiality of the manner in which senior 
officers are appointed have long been due for 
overhaul. Oh! I know that vacancies must be 
advertised and that selection is made by a 
democratically elected committee of council- 
lors. But let us take our tongues out of our 
cheeks and be honest about it. We old hands 


LETTERS for the March journal should 
reach the editor, | York Gate, Regents Park, 
N.W.1, by Friday, February 20. Names and 
addresses, not necessarily for publication, 
must be given as a sign of good faith. 


know a little about how short lists are selected. 
And the chief—dare I say member?—who will 
boast of his skill in steering his own nominee 
or protégé or first choice past the committee 
is not such a rare bird that he needs protection. 
Nepotism is an ugly brute to tame, whether 
it wears the sable coat of family ties, the off- 
white hide of a benevolent—if misguided— 
helping hand, or the murky spots and stripes 
of a common party political inclination, a 
similar religious persuasion, or membership of 
the same lodge or brotherhood, At no form 
of gymnastics is the human mind more agile 
than in rationalising what it wants to do, We 
tend to see the good in the man we would 
prefer, and to look for the defects in the man 
who may suffer hardship by that preferment, 
until we end by being sure that the former is 
indeed the right man for the job and the latter 
quite unsuitable. What safeguards are needed? 
Shall we let promotion depend upon 
seniority? Heaven forbid! Enough boneheads 
and window-dressers reach the top without 
making it automatic, Shall we take for our 
example a senior branch of the public service, 
and make the appropriate paper qualification 
plus an approved number of years of experience 
the prerequisite to attendance before a promo- 
tion board? Here we are on safer ground. 
Opinions will vary within NALGO, I offer my 
own suggestions: 
1. Where statutory qualifications do not exist, ap- 
proved qualifying examinations for all local 
government posts shall be agreed, and the duties 
of those posts defined. All candidates for such 
posts shall thereafter hold the appropriate 
qualification, and on appointment shall be en- 
titled, under the direction of the chief officer of 
the officer holding the post to perform, after ob- 
taining the required qualification. 
. All candidates for the post of deputy chief of a 
department must hold the appropriate qualifica- 
tion and have had not less than seven years’ 
experience, within the local government service, 
of the duties which that qualification entitles 
him to perform, after obtaining the required 
qualification. 
All applicants for the post of chief or senior 
officer of a department shall fulfil similar con- 
ditions to that for deputies in (2) above, but 
with a qualifying period of experience of not 
less than 12 years, of which at least three have 
been as deputy. 


4. Where local authorities or departments become 
redundant (as doubtless some will under the 1958 
Act), senior officers who cannot be absorbed 
into the duties for which they are qualified and 
experienced within the meaning of 1, 2, and 3, 
above, shall be given adequate compensation for 
loss of office without option of other employment. 

. Variations from the above shall be permitted 
only by the unanimous or substantial majority 
approval of the staff side of the appropriate 
provincial Whitley Council, who shall be em- 
powered to hear representations from all the 
officers concerned (i.e. candidates and members 
of the staff of the department in which the 
vacancy arises.) 

Items 4 and 5 would require letters on their 
own, but I foresee much heart-searching when 
the new boundary commission gets busy. It is 
not only.the position of the redundant officer 
which must be safeguarded, but that of those 
who may not be redundant but will be baulked 
of progress to accommodate the man who is. 

Shall we see town clerks become public rela- 
tions officers or borough engineers as housing 
managers? 

Point 5 would be only a small step in a 
sphere which must be widened in the public 
service, Employees in industry and commerce 
are beginning to have a voice in the organisa- 
tions they serve. Local government officers can 
become the pawns in a game played by the only 
man the committee meets, the chief. 

But perhaps we are asking for the moon. The 
exalted status of not a few public officers is 
due to their cultivating the right people rather 
than acquiring the right knowledge. I know of 
one situation in which a man with only clerical 
and administrative qualifications was steered 
into a technical post over the head of a man 
who had spent half a working lifetime pre- 
paring himself for just such a position, and 
had achieved something of a reputation in this 
sphere outside the service. That is stealing: we 
must devise some means of protection. 


“HYGEIA’S MINION’ 


“Stop this hypocrisy” 

RECENTLY, I attended an interview for an 
A.P.T, III post. There were six on the short- 
list; three fully qualified, one partly qualified, 
and two unqualified. A member of the existing 
staff who was unqualified and, I understand, 
not exempt under paragraph 28 of the Charter, 
was appointed over an officer in the same 
department who was fully qualified. The partly 
qualified officer and the remaining unqualified 


a 


“Quite definitely the influence of the cinema!” 
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man were both protected under paragraph 28. 
Here, therefore, in my opinion was a flagrant 
breach of the Charter, against which there 
appears to be no remedy, The Charter is not 
a statutory document and cannot be enforced 
at law, This means that a local authority can 
appoint whom it wishes, qualified or un- 
qualified, subject to any statutory requirements. 
In this case, the person appointed may have 
been the best man for the job; if so, it was 
clearly in the authority's interest to appoint 
him 

NALGO has used the cliché, “qualified 
service” to obtain better salaries. But for 
whom? For the unqualified? It is time that the 
N.E.C. stopped its hypocrisy and admitted 
frankly that, under present conditions, it can 
do no more than pay lip service to the concept 
of a qualified service. 


“DISILLUSIONED BUT HOPEFUL’ 


“Promote on ability” 


WE NOW LIVE in an age of examinations. 
At least, some of us do. The fortunate ones are 
the older local government officers who, having 
gained promotion many years ago, can now, 
when the occasion arises, progress to higher 
grades without the necessary qualifications. 
The unfortunate ones are the younger and 
newer entrants to the service, who must have 
certain qualifications before they can be 
promoted from one grade to another. 

This seems to be most unfair, What is good 
for one should be good for another. Therefore 
no officer, young or old, should be promoted 
until he has the necessary qualification. And 
those already on the higher grades should be 
frozen in their present grade until they are 
qualified. 

A more acceptable alternative, perhaps, 
would be to return to the earlier system of 
promoting officers on ability and, sometimes, 
length of service. Local government has ap- 
parently been run smoothly enough over the 
years by these “unqualified” officers. Some 
people might view this as a retrograde step. 
But, let’s face it, local government wants the 
cream of school-leavers, and a highly qualified 
staff, but it is not prepared to pay for them. 


G.A. WARE 
57 Dale Street, 
Nunnery Lane, York. 


“Administrative staff ignored” 

THERE is more to the promotion problem than 
qualifications. Much depends on being in the 
right department. Generally, large departments 
have a realistic promotion ladder; smaller de- 
partments, lacking aggressive chief officers or 
powerful committee representation, are left out 
in the cold so far as adequate grading for senior 
staff is concerned. Usually, there is no recog- 
nised or designated deputy for the chief officer, 
although his duties still have to be carried out 
when he is away. 

Furthermore, it appears that the N.E.C. and 
the provincial education committees are ignor- 
ing the problem of adequate salaries for quali- 
fied administrative staff. These might reason- 
ably be assessed on the same basis as are the 
special grades for finance staffs, giving a scale 
of £750 x 40—£1,030. This would not be in- 
appropriate—considering the number of finance 
posts which are filled by semi-qualified staff— 
and administration, with its impact on the com- 
mittee work of employing authorities, is at 
least as important as the ability to deal with 
financial data. The scale suggested would also 
approximate to the recently agreed health ser- 
vice general administrative grade. 


R. W.JONES 


Children’s Department, 
Broughton Road, 
Salford, 6. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PAY 

What shall he tell his students? 

MY FRIEND and I went to the same school. 
We passed the same examinations (not many). 
When we left school, we went our separate 
ways—I into local government (maximum 
salary, without further qualifications, £560), my 
friend into an insurance office (salary £828, 
free pension scheme, regular bonuses, housing 
loans at 24 per cent, and every chance of 
promotion). 

I followed the advice of a colleague, who has 
had 35 years’ local government service, and 
took a part-time job as a teacher in the local 
evening institute. (It is surprising how many 
local government officers have to rely on other 
sources of income to augment their salaries.) 
Now, if my students should ask my advice 
about a career, I can truthfully tell them that 
local government is interesting and essential. 
But what else can I tell them? 

SIC EST VITA 


LOGOMIA knew! 

HAVING decided to insure my life, I asked 
several companies for quotations, including 
LOGOMIA,. In each case, I gave my age, 
but did not disclose my salary. Every com- 


The official cost of living figure stood at 110 
at December 16 (January, 1956= 100), the same 
as at November 18. Calculated on the old basis 
(June, 1947 = 100), the figure is now 169. 


pany, except LOGOMIA, pointed out the sav- 
ing I should make, assuming I was paying tax 
at the standard rate. But LOGOMIA realised 
my true financial position, and pointed out the 
saving when paying tax at 4s. 9d. in the 
pound! A sad reflection on the lot of the local 
government officer. 

DAVID L. PUGA 
Gloucestershire. 


N.H.S. DESIGNATED GRADES 
Two years since last pay increase 
THE TABLE published on page 357 of the 
December number of Public Service recorded 
the date of the last salary increase awarded 
to designated officers in the national health 
service as October 1, 1957. That increase ap- 
plied only to designated officers earning £1,200 
or more. Many such officers receive much 
lower salaries and their last increase took effect 
on January 1, 1957. 

R. J. CONNELL 


Finance r, 
Eppine Group H.M.C 


Mr. Connell is right, of course. The staff side is 
now seeking an interim increase for designated 
officers earning less than £1,200, pending the agree- 
ment of new salary scales for all designated grades. 


NEW HEALTH SCALES 

Members worse off 

AS ARESULT of the ending of regular over- 
time in the national health service, three mem- 
bers of my branch are worse off by some ten 
shillings a week, despite the claim that there 
would be “no loss of take-home pay,” and 
despite the accepted principle of “no detriment” 
to existing staffs. Before the new scales were 
introduced, they received pay for four hours’ 
compulsory overtime; and one young man, 
whose take-home pay between July 8 and 
November 30, 1958, was £6 16s. Id. a week, 
mow receives only £6 4s. 11d. 

NAtGO had no mandate from my branch to 
throw away the principle of overtime; and the 
fact that, in some cases, scale increases over 
two years do not cover the loss of overtime 
pay condemns the action. Most members would 


have been better pleased with a three per cent 

increase in the scales and retention of overtime. 
3. F. JENNER 

Cuckfield Hospital. 

Haywards Heath, 

Sussex. 

The staff side’s mandate was to get the best poss- 
ible terms—and that it did. The management side 
made abolition of the extended working week and 
regular overtime a condition of the introduction 
of improved salary scales. Had the staff side not 
accepted this condition, the management side 
would not have made an offer which could be 
taken to arbitration. The staff side had great diffi- 
culty in getting take-home pay protection (as de- 
fined*), especially the agreement that officers 
should retain overtime pay and extra duty allow- 
ances paid to them between July I, 1958 (the 
effective date of the new salary scales) and Decem- 
ber I, 1958 (when most employing authorities 
started paying the new rates). It is regretted that 
some members are now receiving less pay than 
they would have received had they continued to 
work overtime, but ultimately all staff will be better 
off under the new scales. 


(*“Take-home pay” for officers who, immediately 
before July 1, had been regularly working an ex- 
tended week was defined for the purposes of the 
agreement as their “average remuneration, including 
extra duty allowance, during the three months 
before July 1, 1958." For officers who had regu- 
larly been working overtime, “take-home pay” was 
to “include payment for regular overtime not 
exceeding four hours per week based, in normal 
cases, on the average for the twelve weeks before 
the introduction of the new scales.’") 


HEALTH SERVICE LEAVE 
No extra days yet 


MISS MARJORIE ATKINS pointed out in 
her letter in the December number of Public 
Service that local government staffs are to get 
three days’ extra leave after ten years’ ser- 
vice. How many members know that electricity 
boards” staffs on the lowest grade receive, if 
they are over 21, three weeks’ leave (on a five- 
day week) with an extra day for each complete 
year after the first, to a maximum of three 
extra days after only four years’ service? 
Meanwhile, health service members are told 
that NALGO will continue to press for im- 
provements in annual leave! A hefty kick 
would be more effective. 

R. S. WILSON 


Baildon Road, 
Bradford, Yorks 


EARLIER RETIREMENT 
“Advantage to all” 

1 AGREE with those who think that our nego- 
tiators are not pressing strongly enough for 
voluntary retirement at 60, irrespective of 
length of service—particularly for those who 
can no longer cope with everyday problems. I 
would have thought the amendment could be 
of advantage to both employer and employee. 


A. EB. GRIFFITHS 
4 Friars Avenue, 
Shenfield, Essex. 


Combating mental strain 
I FIRMLY believe that local government 
officers should be allowed optional earlier re- 
tirement at approximately 60 years of age, so 
long as they have 35 years’ service to their 
credit. This would bring us into line with civil 
servants, bank officials, some professional 
bodies, and certain other classes of employees 
whose duties call for mental and physical effort, 
In some cases, the strain imposed on them 
could jeopardise their ultimate retirement at 
65. Chief officers cannot always exercise their 
goodwill where requests are made for a change 
of duties, because the officer’s long experience 
is valuable and not easily replaceable. 
A.E.W.D. 


Public Service 
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NANCY DIDN’T KNOW 

In a quiz on the B.B.C.’s “Woman's Hour” 
on January 14, NANCY SPAIN confessed 
that she had never heard of NALGO. The 
Association’s P.R. department promptly told 
her in the following lines, which were read in 
full on “Woman's Hour” on January 26: 
The memory of Spain 
Rarely operates in vain 
At recalling “Foolish Things” she’s a hidalgo*® 
But it really lost its power 
When quizzed on Woman's Hour 
And she didn't know what mean the letters 


Every hour of every day 

With little thanks or pay 

NALGO’s members work for Nancy and her 
mates 

All quarter million of 'em 

—though Nancy may not love ’em— 

In the union of the chaps who spend her rates. 


In hospitals and clinics 

Staffing libraries for cynics 

—Where the books of Spain are always in demand— 
Building schools and homes and highways 

Lighting streets and draining byways 

—They're ever there to lend a helping hand, 


The gas you boil your tea with, 

The light you need to see with é 

—there’s a % ALGO man behind it every minute: 
Running buses, planting parks, 

Protecting you from pests and narks— 

Every health and welfare service, NALGO’'s in it, 


So when, dear Nancy Spain, 

You hear NalGo's name again, 

Don't forget your health and happiness it’s guarding 
Every member willing servant 

Of the nation, keen and fervent, 

To help you and everybody—just ask Harding. 

* U-type Spanish. 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASE 


Bank staffs’ union, too 

MAY | congratulate NALGO on its splendid 
increase in membership since 1946, It is good 
to see black-coated unions attaining higher 
membership figures. 

In the banking sphere, we have not, of 
course, anything like the same potential, but 
in the same period (i.e, since 1946) we can 
show an increase of 98 per cent, and our mem- 
bership is now more than 50,000—this despite 
lack of recognition, except by Barclays Bank, 
the National Bank, and one or two other 
smaller institutions. 

In the Trustee Savings Bank sphere, where 
we are recognised, we have a very substantial 
membership. More power to your elbow, 

T. EDWARDS 


General Secretary 

National Union of Bank Employees, 
28 Old Queen Street, 

London, S.W.1 


When we claimed, last month, that NALGO’S 
86 per cent increase in membership since 1946 
exceeded that of any other major trade union, we 
were thinking of unions with 200,000 or more 
members. That claim holds good, but it in no way 
detracts from the outstanding progress made by 
N.U.B.E., whose congratulations and good wishes 
we heartily reciprocate. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Call for streamlining 

MY BRANCH was disturbed and dissatisfied 
to learn that the Douglas Conference dealt fully 
with only about one-half of its agenda. Our own 
motion on compensation under the Local 


Government Act, 1958—a matter which will 
undoubtedly affect the livelihood of a large 
government 


number of local officers —was 
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rushed through during the last minutes. We 

earnestly suggest, therefore, that methods of 

“streamlining” Conference should be urgently 

considered, and here are our suggestions: 

1. That a Conference agenda committee, in con- 
sultation with the President, should fix a proper 
timetable according to the questions of policy 
before Conference, and that the Standing Order 
limiting the time for speeches should be strictly 
enforced ; 

2. That a day might be set aside for each service 
to debate the motions particularly concerning it; 

3. That district committees should consider motions 
in greater detail, and the chairman of each district 
be delegated the power to speak on matters of 
general policy. 

Unless delegates can be assured that matters 
of principle and policy will be discussed at 
Conference, apathy will increase, to the detri- 
ment of the Association as an effective trade 
union, 

R.G. GOODBODY 


16 Buckingham Road, 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. 


CAYTON SKIPPER’S FAREWELL 
Leaving “with some regret” 

OLD CAYTONIANS will have read in the 
January number of Public Service that I have 
wended my way to Bonnie Scotland, and I am 
happy to relate that I have found folk friendly 
and co-operative. May I take the opportunity 
of thanking all the hundreds of you who sent 
me Christmas cards, and also those who have 
wished me well in my new appointment? 

After 12 years as manager of Cayton Bay 
centre, working in pleasant surroundings and 
meeting so many charming and friendly people, 
it is with some regret that I leave. I would also 
like to put on record my appreciation of the 
friendliness and co-operation of the N.E.C.’s 
special activities committee during my years of 
office, and also of NALGO’s staff and the 
Staff Association, 

Here’s to all Caytonians. Good luck—good 
health—I am proud of thee. 

S. DAVID WATSON 


Union Manager, 
The Students’ Representative Council 

of the Royal College of Science and Technology, 
Glasgow, C.1. 


HOLIDAY CENTRE FEES 

An example of inconsistency? 

THE FEES for holidays at NALGO's Croyde 
Bay and Cayton Bay centres during the 1959 
season have been increased by 10s. 6d. a week. 
Although announced as a slight increase, it 
represents six per cent of the highest tariff 
and ten per cent of the lowest—an average of 
eight per cent. If we got an eight per cent salary 
increase, it would very properly not be an- 
nounced in such modest terms! 

This is not an objection to the increase: in 
fact, my branch has gone on record as saying 
that the fees at Cayton should be increased, 
if that would offer an alternative to closing 
the centre. But please permit me to “recap.” 
When the first intimation of the N.E.C.’s pro- 
posal to sell Cayton centre appeared in Public 
Service in April last year, it was stated that “the 
investigating committee had considered every 
possible means of saving Cayton, including. . . 
charging higher fees , . . but had been forced 
to reject them as impracticable or unlikely to 
remedy the position. It could not pay its way 
at fees members could afford.” At last year’s 
Conference, the N.E.C. spokesman said, “the 
fees are now at the limit, except perhaps in 
August, and Conference has always refused to 
penalise members who had to take their holi- 
days then.” The spokesman also said that he 
disagreed with the leaflet which Eston branch 
circulated at Douglas, in which it was stated 
that increased fees of 2s. per week per visitor 


would take care of Cayton’s estimated annual 
loss; he said that the figure should be 10s. 6d. 
All right, so the fees have been increased by 
10s. 6d., so that should take care of the position 
after rebuilding Cayton. Or does the N.E.C. 
want to add this further 10s. 6d, to the exist- 
ing 10s, per week per person which has been 
stated as the figure for Headquarters expenses 
in the administration of Cayton? 

Really, how inconsistent (and “inconsistent” 
is a kind description) can the N.E.C. get? Al- 
though it has refuted Eston’s allegations of bad 
faith, is not this just another example—and 
by no means the most important—supporting 
my branch’s contention that you just can’t 
believe everything you hear from the Con- 
ference platform? 

Further, it was stated that Croyde would 
have an estimated annual surplus of £3,000, 
based on last year’s fees. Is not that sufficient 
profit? Why, then, put up Croyde’s fees? The 
N.E.C. has said that it is impracticable to run 
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Croyde and Cayton together (as they should 
be run), so why put up the fees of the solvent 
centre? Or is it that the N.E.C. has now decided 
that not only is it practicable, but also right 
and proper, to operate the holiday centres— 
and, indeed, the whole of the special activities 
department—as one business concern? 

JONES 


Eston branch. 

In the coming months there will be full oppor- 
tunity for consideration of the future of Cayton 
on the basis of all the factors in the situation, 
economic and otherwise. Meanwhile, it should be 
stated that the increases to which Mr. Jones refers 
are unconnected with the Cayton problem. They 
are due to increased running costs at both centres, 
and, in fixing them, the appropriate committee 
directed its attention only to the current situation. 
As far as the reception of the increases is con- 
cerned, readers may be interested to know that, 
so far, this has been a record year for bookings 
at both centres. 


PREMIUM 


SAVINGS BONDS 


all the answers about 


You can’t lose a penny - your money back whenever 


you want it. 


Thousands of cash prizes must be won every month. 
Your Bonds go into every monthly draw 
(after you've held them for 6 months). 
Each Bond can win you up to £1,000 every month 
: (free of U.K. Income Tax and Surtax). 
The more you hold (maximum £500) the more your 


chances of winning. 


They cost £1 each at Post Offices, Banks & Trustee 


Savings Banks. 


Or can be bought by instalments through 2/6 Savings 
Stamps from Post Offices - ask for card. 


All Winners are notified by post. The ‘London Gazette’ 
carries a full list of winning numbers and can be seen 


at larger Post Offices. 


desued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.9 
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Good wishes for ‘Tigger’s’ hero 


1AM SURE that many campers will wish to 
join in wishing “Sporty” every success in his new 
appointment, especially if it means that there 
might be some prospect of keeping Cayton Bay 
open. My son “Tigger” was extremely upset to 
hear that his hero would no longer be in resi- 
dence at Croyde Bay, and fervently expressed 
the hope that he would not be replaced by a 
“spoilsporty.” 

**Poon’’ 


OUR RECRUITMENT CAMPAIGN 


A waste of money? 

MAY I SUGGEST that the £25 to be wasted 
this year in a fruitless competition designed to 
charm attractive recruits into NALGO should 
be deposited in a bank or invested, so that it 
will be of some use to the Association? After 
all, beauty is only skin deep, and the more 
unfortunate ugly local government officers will 
not be enticed into membership by such a 
scheme. 

The one sure way to recruit new members is 
to make NALGO a hard-hitting union, with 
definite policies on all major issues; a body 
which means what ‘t says, and to which mem- 
bers will be proud to belong. 

GEORGEOUS GUSSIE 


B & O FUND 
Whose turn next? 


tT WAS heartwarming to read KATHERINE 
SANSOME’S human story about the work 
done by the Benevolent and Orphan Fund, 
and it should inspire branches to intensify their 
efforts in raising funds for this truly worthwhile 
cause, with the added assurance that grants are 
wisely and humanely dispensed. 

Let us hope that the hearts of the 50,000 
non-contributors will be sufficiently moved to 
spare at least a penny a week. It may be their 
turn next to need help. Who knows? 

L. B. ABEL 
Tottenham branch. 


“Marvellous help” received 
{ CANNOT praise NALGO highly enough. I 
have been off work ill for thirteen months, and 
during the last eight months I have received 
marvellous help for myself and my family. 

Although I was not in debt when [ fell ill, 
the NALGO Benevolent and Orphan Fund was 
prepared to help me settle any reasonable debt 
that I had. Financial worries were completely 
taken over, and NALGO also saw to the little 
extras that are required during sickness. 

If I can do anything to recruit non-members, 
I shall be only too pleased: it is a very worthy 
cause. 

EB. HOLLOWAY 

18 Eastman Road, 
Clubmoor, 


Liverpool, 13. 


NALGO CHESS LEAGUE 
More players wanted 


AS ORGANISER of the NALGO corre 
spondence chess teams, may I remind members 
of the Pullinger Chess Tourney? Last year about 
80 teams competed, each with three players, 
drawn from branches all over the country. Two 
NALGO teams also enter the national corre- 
spondence league. The new season is just be- 
ginning and I am eager for more players. Would 
any members interested please write to me with- 
out delay? 

P. CAMPBELL GIBBS 


225 Oucen's Road. 
Bradjord, 2, 
Yorkshire. 


Public Service 


‘Public Service’ sonnets 
ring the world 


“England, land of Shakespeare, Shelley, 
and Keats, has added another literary mile- 
stone to the world—a sonnet to the garbage 
collector.” 

So wrote the New York World Telegram 
—America’s biggest evening paper—in 
acclaiming, last month, Public Service 
readers’ reply in verse to Mr. R. A. Butler's 


taunt that “local government has never - 


evoked the noblest ranges of eloquence.” 

It was not alone. Nearly every daily and 
many weekly newspapers in Britain, and 
scores in the United States, the Common- 
wealth, and Europe, published the story of 
the competition and one or more of the 
prizewinning verses. 

The moment NaLGoO's P.R. department 
released the news, the cables began to hum. 
First in the field was Time, acknowledged 
leader of United States periodicals, with an 
urgent call to its London office to “airmail 
all the verses.” Hot on its heels came the 
New York Times, Washington Post, Balti- 
more Sun, and many more. The St. Louis 
Post Dispatch asked for a set of the verses 
so that it could give a whole page to them. 
Chicago’s Work sent its request direct to 
Mr. Butler—who passed it on to NALGO. 

Simultaneously, telephone calls and letters 
came flooding in on EILEEN GRIFFIN, 
the Malden and Coombe shorthand-typist 
whose “Solilequy of an Ashbinman” Mr. 
Butler had picked for first prize. The B.B.C. 
called her to Broadcasting House to be 
interviewed for “Radio Newsreel’’——and 
asked her to choose the best of half a dozen 
professional readings of her sonnet. It was 
also read in the south-east regional pro- 
gramme and mentioned in TV news. 

Addressing his letter to “Finalist Winner 
of Poetry to an English Garbage Can, New 
Malden, Surrey, England”—an address the 
postman had no difficulty in finding—a 
Washington Post compositor wrote that “the 
guys at work,” reading it in proof—under 
the heading “A Thing of Refuse is a Joy 
for Albion”—had thought it “real clever” 
and begged him to congratulate her. 

A New York attorney, “Counsel to a 
large group of ash and rubbish collectors” 
begged a copy and a photograph of its 
authoress to frame for his office. The Editor 
of English Pages, a magazine for Belgian 
students of English, asked for copies of all 
the prizewinning sonnets. It was wanted for 
an anthology, for a puppet show (being pro- 
duced by NALGO member KENNETH 
CRAWFORD, of Salford branch), for a 
magazine... . 

At home, the papers went to town. The 
London Evening News published a four- 
column picture of “New Malden dustman, 
John Thompson” reading Miss Griffin's 
sonnet to six of his smiling workmates. The 
Daily Sketch featured it under the four- 
column banner headline: “EILEEN’S ODE 
TO AN ASHBINMAN.” 


“Mr. Butler Gets a Dusty Answer” head- 
lined The Times—on its Court and Society 
page—to which the Lincolnshire Echo 
retorted with “Butler Gets a Not-So-Dusty 
Answer.” Sub-editors of the Huddersfield 
Examiner and Birmingham Dispatch were 
themselves inspired to rhyme with “Dust- 
men, Take a Bow-—there’s a Poem About 
you Now” and “Bards of the Bins—A 
Typist Wins.” Liverpool Echo, under the 


This month's competition 


LUCKY JOE! 


“A SAVAGE STORY of lust and am- 
bition’’—so threaten the lurid posters 
of Room at the Top, film version of John 
Braine’s ‘‘scorching best seller’? with a 
local government background. 

It is the story of Joe Lampton, 
clerk in the borough treasurer's depart- 
ment, whose determination to get to 
what he regards as ‘‘the top” leads him 
into a shot-gun wedding with the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy councillor, after a 
passionate affair with a married 
woman. 

We offer £3 3s. in prizes (to be 
awarded at the Editor's discretion) for 
the best extract (100 words) from the 
speech made by the borough treasurer 
in handing over to Joe Lampton 
the wedding present given him by his 
colleagues when he leaves local govern- 
ment for his new life ‘‘in the money” 
in his father-in-law’s firm. 

Entries, giving the member’s name, 
address, and branch, must reach Public 
Service, |, York Gate, Regents Park, 
London, N.W.1, by February 28. The 
Editor’s decision is final. 


heading “Binmanship,” praised the “18th 
century stateliness” of Miss Griffin’s verse.” 

Accounts of NALGO members’ reaction 
to Mr. Butler’s challenge varied no less 
than the headlines. To the Nottingham 
Guardian they “rose in protest.” To the 
News Chronicle they “succumbed to a 
frenzy of sonneteering.” To the Daily Tele- 
graph they “called for wet towels, invoked 
Euterpe, and let the Muse have her way.” 

Anyway, it was a welcome touch of 
publicity for a normally silent service, a 
well-deserved tribute to the dustmen— 
whose union general secretary, Sir Thomas 
Williamson, “greatly appreciated reading 
the many praiseworthy efforts”—and a reve- 
lation to Miss Griffin of the world-wide 
ripples a single news story can create. 

An inspiration, too. Though this was the 
first sonnet she had ever written, she has 
already produced a second—a picture, of 
rare feeling and delicacy, of a sleeping child. 
So, perhaps, a new poet has been born. 
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February, 1959 


Something for everyone 
in NALGO’s 1959 schools and courses 


WHATEVER your service, whatever your 
department, whatever your rung on the 
ladder, there is something for you in this 
year’s programme of schools and courses 
arranged by NALGO. 

Professional associations and_ sectional 
societies are being invited to co-operate so 
that no member with specialised interests 
need be left in ignorance of the opportunities 
that will be open to him. 

A significant number of employing 
authorities is now recognising these NALGO 
courses for financial assistance. In addition, 
NALGO scholarships will be available from 
national, district, and branch funds. 

If you would like full details of appro- 
priate courses as soon as available, please 
write to the education officer, NALGO, 1 
York Gate, London, N.W.1, stating your 
particular interests. 


Special courses 


Weights and Measures: Candidates for the 
Board of Trade examination can attend a 
snecial practical course held over the week-end 
yeceding the examination, This is sponsored 
the NALGOo Correspondence Institute. 

Hospital Administrators: Those taking the 
final examination can attend a week's 
-sidential course in London from April 1. They 


YOU PASS 


NALGO 


INSTITUTE 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION—ONE FEE UNTIL 


SUBSCRIPTION SCHEME FOR THOSE UNABLE 
TO OBTAIN FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


NCI METHODS EXPLAINED AND DISCUSSED 


1959 RESIDENTIAL COURSE PROGRAMME 


CORRESPONDENCE 


will be given intensive tuition for the papers 
on administration, law, and finance. 

D.M.A. Candidates: A preparatory course for 
those taking the intermediate D.M.A, in 1960 
is available at the Cambridge summer school 
(see below). Final candidates will also have a 
residential course arranged for them, 


Summer schools 


Summer schools will be held (a) at Balliol 
College, Oxford, from August 12 to 19, and 
(b) at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, from Septem- 
ber 17 to 24. At Cambridge, the programme will 
cover local government finance, education, 
social welfare, public supplies, child care, the 
work of registration officers, and most other 
services according to demand. At Oxford, the 
programme will be mainly for those wishing to 
study problems of administration as such. It 
will include a special course for those who, 
having gained specialist qualifications, are in- 
terested in problems of administration and 
management. It is felt that members holding 
responsible administrative posts in all depart- 
ments will welcome this opportunity to meet 
others in the same position. They will discuss 
and examine principles of financial control, the 
committee system, staff training, and depart- 
mental organisation and management. 

A special study of the work which will be 
required to prepare for investigations by the 
Local Government Commission may also be 
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Gas and electricity members will be specially 
catered for at both schools if they come for- 
ward in sufficient numbers. 


Other people’s courses at home— 


Youth employment officers may be interested 
in this year’s Conference of the International 
Vocational Guidance Association at Margate 
from May | to 5. It will deal with the vocational 
orientation of the school child, and vocational 
development as a factor in vocational guidance. 
Speakers include Professor Donald Super of 
Columbia University, U.S.A.; A. Buisson, 
Ministry of Education, Paris; B. Olsson, The 
Royal Labour Board, Stockholm; and A. Sabel, 
The Federal Office of Employment Exchanges 
and Unemployment Insurance, Nuremberg, Ger- 
many. Apply for details to H. Z. HOXTER, 
Youth Employment Office, 16 High Street South, 
East Ham, London, E.6 (not toNALGO). 


—and abroad 


Young members can still apply for places at 
the Sonnenburg Youth Centre in Germany, 
where a number of British students is invited 
to attend each course arranged for German 
youth. Details and application forms may be 
had from the Secretary, Educational Inter- 
change Council, 43 Parliament Street, London, 
S.W.1 (not from NALGO)., 

Social workers and administrators may like 
to know that study tours, providing for par- 
ticular interests and normally lasting at least 
one month, can be arranged in most Euro- 
pean countries. Free hospitality is usually 
offered, in exchange for similar hospitality for 
a return visit; Or payment can be made for 
accommodation, Details can be had from the 
Secretary, International Exchange Committee, 
23 Bedford Square, London, W.1 (not from 
NALGO), 


RVA Sag? cae ... 5 out of 6 prizes 
Diploma in Municipal Administration 
Intermediate 80 students successful 


success tuition 
read all about it in “NCI NEWS” 


OUTSTANDING 1958 RESULTS 
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Part I Final 


1958 RESULTS IN FULL DETAIL 


To the Education Officer, NALGO, |! York Gate, London, N.W.1 
Please send NCI NEWS with details of NCI courses 


Name 


Part Il Final 


66", 


Clerical Division - June 
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66", as against $4% of other students 


19 of the 27 successful candidates were NCI students 
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% as against 42°, » of other students 


: ... 61 students successful 
as against 30% of other students 


73 students successful 


as against 54% of other students 


25 NCI students successful 


Weights and Measures 


There’s still time to fill 
those gaps on the map 


wits the new year well under way, 
NALGO’'sS current public relations drive is 
nearing its climax. Now, then, is the time 
for a final spurt. 

The spots on the maps published here are 
evidence of the campaign’s success, and are 
a striking tribute to the energy, enthusiasm, 
and enterprise with which branches have 
been telling the public about the services 
that members help to run. But there are 
still many gaps. 

NALGO’s new photographic exhibition 
—“Local Government is our Business’— 
offers a first-class opportunity to branches 
to help fill those gaps by staging local dis- 
plays. Admired by all who have seen it, the 
exhibition is available to branches free of 
charge. Even the return carriage charge will 
be met by Headquarters, (Loca! authorities, 
schools, and other organisations may 
borrow the exhibition, too, but they will be 
asked to pay carriage both ways.) 

There is plenty of time between now and 
the Scarborough Conference in June to 
arrange some public relations activity or 
other: there is almost no limit to the choice 
of project—from distributing the NALGO 
leaflet, “Local Government and You” to 
running a “Welcome to Citizenship.” And 
no branch, however small, need be lost for 
an idea—Headquarters has plenty, and will 
gladly share them. Nor is it too early to 
make plans for next autumn; all firm plans 
made before June will count for a mark on 
the map. 


What the maps show 

On the left, projects planned or completed 
since the scheme was launched last Septem- 
ber; on the right, activities reported and 
(marked with a “+”) branches which have 
distributed NALGO leaflets since the last 
map, published in December, was prepared. 


Here is a key to the 
details : 


Completed projects : 

1. BOSTON — collabor- 
ated with council in run- 
ning “Welcome to Citi- 
zenship” and staged first 
showing of NALGO'S 
new exhibition—“Local 
Government is Our 
Business.” 


2. CHINGFORD—set up 
speakers’ panel, 
3. COULSDON AND 


PURLEY—staged first 

two of a series of council office foyer displays 
illustrating the work of various departments. 

_ ESSEX COUNTY with ILFORD—ran successful 
brains trust, with Freddie Grisewood as chair- 
man. 

MALTON—ran public film show: gave away 
numbered NALGO leaflets for lucky number 
prizes. 


Projects planned—using NALGO’s new 
exhibition panels 

6. ANDOVER—collaborating with Mayor in run- 
ning “Welcome to Citizenship.” 

7. BERWICK UPON TWEED—organising public 
library display. 

8. BILSTON—collaborating with council in run- 
ning local government and civic exhibition. 

9. BUXTON—arranging library display. 

10. ESHER—arranging library display. 

11. EVESHAM—display at local Chamber of 
Trade careers exhibition. 

12. KiIRKCALDY—organising library display. 

13. LINDSEY—exhibiting at Lincolnshire county 
show in June. 

14. NORMANTON—to use NALGo display as 
basis for local exhibition in March. 

158. REDDITCH—exhibiting at careers exhibition. 

16. STOKE-ON-TRENT—running library display. 

17. SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY—to colla- 
borate with council in staging local government 
exhibition next September. 

18. WOOD GREEN—to run “Welcome to Citizen- 
ship" for the Mayor. 


Other projects planned 


19. AIREBOROUGH — in addition to press articles, 
now being published, branch is planning speakers 
panel and schools essay competition. 

20. CHATHAM—formed ad hoc staff and council 
joint committee to run “Welcome to Citizenship.” 

21. HEREFORD COUNTY—to run town forum 
and arrange cinema foyer displays. 

22. PETERBOROUGH—to join with council in 
Staging local government stand at local careers 
exhibition. 

23. WARRINGTON RURAL—to set up speakers 
panel. Council published text of NaLG oO leaflet 
on rate demand notes. 

24. WILLESDEN—to join with council in running 
“Welcome to Citizenship” in March. 

25. YORK—to organise civics quiz for local youth 
organisations. 


Leaflet distribution 


Twenty-two branches, listed here, have 
taken 22,000 copies of the NALGO leaflet— 
“Local Government and You”—for distribution 


to the public since the December list was 
published : 

Bromsgrove, Castle Ward, Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Cheltenham, Chippenham, Crawley U.D., Crosby 
and Litherland, Chesterfield rural, Esher, Exeter, 
Frimley and Camberley, Gwent, Halstead, Hayes, 
Hitchen, Heanor, Huddersfield, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, Middlesex, Warrington rural, Watford, and 
Willesden. 

Total distribution to date: 81,000 by 202 
branches. Let's try to reach the 100,000 mark 
by next month. 


NEW EXHIBITION 
IS “NALGO’S BEST” 


“The best thing to come out of NALGO 
since I’ve been a member.” 


That was the comment of D. H. HALL, 
water engineer of Boston, Lincs, when the 
Association's new photographic exhibition, 
“Local Government is Our Business,” was 
given its first showing at a “Welcome to 
Citizenship” evening given to young citizens 
of the town by the council and the branch 
last month. Other comments included: 


“A wonderful set of panels. They will open the 
eyes of the public to the great field covered 
by local government. Indeed, the extent sur- 
prised even me. I hope that other corporations 
will obtain the display for any exhibition they 
undertake.” 

—Councillor C. Valentine, J.P. 


Mayor of Boston. 


“NALGO's display stole the thunder of Boston's 
“Welcome to Citizenship’.” 


—C.L. Hoffrock Griffiths, town clerk. 


“Very impressive indeed.” 
—a Boston schoolteacher. 


“An excellent display. I never realised that local 
government covered such a wide field.” 
—a cinema projectionist. 


“Very interesting. One could spend a lot of (ime 
just looking at the pictures. I never thought 
local government cost us only 4s. 6d. a week.” 

—a lorry driver. 


“Our members are full of praise for the excellent 
panels. I hope other branches will have the 
sense to show them, because the whole display 
is so enlightening—even to officers already in 
the service.” 

—E. Roy Sykes, branch P.R.O. 
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February, 1959 
SCOTTISH NOTES 


by JACK LAURIE 


Pay rises for S.M.T. staff 
range from 3s.—10s. weekly 


1 AM Often asked by local government mem- 
bers when they will receive such and such an 
award, details of which they have seen in 
Public Service, and usually I find that they are 
referring to a decision of the English National 
Joint Council. To avoid confusion in future, 
news from the Scottish local government nego- 
tiating body—usually referred to as _ the 
National Joint Industrial Council or the 
N.J.LC.—will normally appear in these notes. 
Similarly, as this month, information about 
negotiations on behalf of Scottish transport 
staffs will be published on this page. But gas, 
health, and electricity service members, for 
whom there is no separate negotiating machin- 
ery in Scotland, should watch the notes written 
by the national organisation officers in the appro- 
priate service editions of the journal for news of 
changes in their service conditions. 


Company transport staffs’ rise 

PAY INCREASES, ranging from 3s, to 10s. 
a week, were agreed on December 23 last for 
staffs of the Scottish Group of Omnibus Com- 
panies, The new scales, taking effect from the 
pay week in which December 1, 1958, fell, are: 


CLERICAL AND CLERICAL 
SUPERVISORY STAFF 

Men 

Grade la. (age scales): £3 per week (at age 15), 

£3.17s., £4.118.9d., £5.38.6d., £6.45.6d., £6.15s.6d., 

£7.17s., £8.7s., £8.18s., £9.38. (at 24 and over). 

Grade Ib: £10.9s. per week. 

Grade Ic: £10.19s. per week. 

Grade Id: £11.9s. per week. 

Grade le (age scale): £7.2s. per week (at age 
18). £7.13s., £8.3s., £8.13s., £9.38. £9.13s., 
£9.18s. (at age 24 and over). 

Grade 2a: £12.11s. x 5s.—£13.11s. per week. 

Grade 2b: £13.16s. x 5s.—£14.16s. per week. 


Women 

Grade 3a (age scale): £3 per week (at age 15), 
£3.11s., £4.2s., £4.11s., £5.6s., £5.19s., £6.19s., 
£7.5s., £7.12s. (at age 23 and over). 

Grade 3b (age scales): £3 per week (at age 15), 
£3.11s., £4.85. £4.0Rs., £5.13s., £6.5s., £7.Ss., 
£7.15s., £8.2s. (at age 23 and over). 

Grade 3c: £8.8s.6d. 

Grade 3d: £8.18s.6d. 

Grade 3e: £9.18s.6d. 

Grade 3f (age scale): £5.1s. per week (at age 
18), £5.10s.6d., £6.3s.6d., £7.7s.. £7.12s.6d., 
£8 (at age 23 and over). 

Grade 3g (age scale): £6.48. per week (at age 
18), £6.10s., £7.18.6d., £7.12s., £7.17s., £8.2s. 
(at age 23 and over). 

Grade 4a: £10.12s.6d. per week. 

Grade 4b: £11.2s.6d. per week. 


INSPECTORATE GRADES 

Key: (a)=weekly rate on appointment; (b)= 

weekly rate after six months probation; (c)= 

rate for 48-hour week. 

Ticket and driving inspectors: (a) £10.5s.8}d., 
(b) £10.15s.84d., (c) £11.13s.6d. 

Stance inspectors, Grade A: (a) £10.1s.0}d., 
(b) £10.11s.04d., (c) £11.8s.6d. 

Grade B: (a) £9.17s.44d. (b) £10.7s.4}d., 
(c) £11.4s.6d. 

Women inspectors: (a) £8.10s., (b) £9. 


DISTRICT TRAFFIC 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND CHIEP 
INSPECTORS 
District traffic superintendents: 
No. of vehicles Rate per week 


Up to 20 ... 
21 — 30... SS 
31 — 45 14 13 6 
81 and over a 15 8 6 


Chief inspectors: £13.18s.6d. per week. 
DEPOT ENGINEERS, DEPOT FOREMEN, 
WORKS DEPARTMENTAL FOREMEN, 

Depot engineers: 


No. of vehicles Rate per week 


Up to 20 ... 
31 — 45... 
46 — 60 14 6 0 
61 Pes a 
81 — 100 ... ai 


Depot foremen: 
Upto60 61—80 81 vehicles 
vehicles vehicles and over 
Day shift fore- 
Night shift fore- 
(A night shift foreman, non-engineer, gets the 
the same rate as a day shift foreman.) 
Works departmental foreman: £12.19s.6d. per 
week on appointment; £13.9s.6d. (after one 
year); £13.19s.6d. (after three years), 
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Foreman storekeeper: £12.9s.6d. per week on 
appointment; £12.19s.6d. (after ome year); 
£13.9s.6d. (after three years). 

Ayrshire’s good deeds 

FOR the fourth year running, Ayrshire branch 

will be giving a party later this month for some 

140 children from the county council's homes. 
The idea was first put forward in 1955, 

when branches were invited to undertake some 

activity to celebrate the Association's jubilee. 

It was then decided to send a Christmas card 

to every child (and a present of sweets to homes 

where there were very young children), and to 
give a party in February after the main round 
of Christmas parties was over. So success- 
ful was the first party that it became an 
annual event. A collection is made among the 
county council's staff to meet the cost, and the 
branch undertakes to cover any deficit. The 
branch public relations officer and his commit- 
tee make all the arrangements, and invitations 
are sent to the county convenor, county clerk, de- 
puties, and some members of the county council. 
The children enjoy an abundance of party 
fare, a film-show, dancing, games, and competi- 
tions, before going “home” armed with the 
traditional bag of sweets, orange, and apple. 
The party is a sincere effort to bring some extra 
happiness to these children, but it has also 
brought the branch considerable local publicity. 
NALGO’s own Benevolent and Orphan 
Fund has not been forgotten: as a result of a 
recent appeal, Ayrshire enrolled 34 new mem- 
bers, and 123 members increased their con- 
tributions. The branch is also carrying on its 
good works by inviting donations from 
members to support the appeal from the Scot- 
tish Association of Parents of Handicapped 
Children. 


Mr. Findlay Millar 


1 REPORT with regret the recent death of 
D. J. FINDLAY MILLAR, Glasgow, a 
popular member of the district committee and 
of the district service conditions sub-committee 
for electricity members. For many years, Mr. 
Millar was honorary secretary of Clyde Valley 
Electricity branch. He had been in poor health 
for some time. 


Milestones reached by NALGO 


members 


CONGRATULATIONS and best wishes to 
these members who have just retired, or have 
reached a milestone in their service careers. 

G. CHRESESON. valued” worker for 
NALGO, who, after 25 years as local cor- 
respondent for the Building Society, Provident 
Socicty, and Logomia, in Salop county branch, 
has given up office, as he is due to retire from 
local government in April. Mr. Chreseson has 
been chairman of the branch executive com- 
mittee for ten years, a district commiitee member 
for 30, and a Nat GO member for over 40 years. 

3. W. DACRE, chairman of the East Midlands 
Division Electricity branch, who is leaving to 
take up an appointment with the Burton sub- 
area. He has served on the district committee, 
and its electricity service conditions sub-commit- 
tee: the staff side of the district joint council; 
and the National Joint Advisory Council of the 
Electricity Supply Industry. 

CECIL BRIDGE, who retired from Norfolk 
county treasurer's department last September. 
He has been a branch member for 35 years and 
president for the last two of them. 

WALTER BACON, who has just completed 50 
years’ service with Sutton-in-Ashfield urban 
district council, and retires in May. 

WILLIAM RIGBY. senior public health inspec- 
tor, Hammersmith, who has just retired after 


completing 50 years in local government. He has 
been a member of the branch since he went to 
Hammersmith in 1919, and is its immediate 
past president. 

MISS G. A. HANLON, Whitehaven branch, 
assistant in the borough library, and miss 
IRENE BLACKMORE, of the Wood Green 
town clerk’s department, who have both com- 
pleted 40 years of public service. 


OBITUARY 


WE RECORD with regret the deaths of the 

following NALGO members: 

E.G. CURTIS WELCH, public relations cor- 
respondent of the Hastings branch, who diced 
suddenly on December 23. He was a member of 
the south-eastern district public relations sub- 
committee, and a former branch secretary. 

E. H. F. MURTHWAITE, who died a few 
weeks after his retirement as head of the raies 
section in the borough treasurer’s department, 
St. Marylebone. He had served with the council 
for 47 years, was branch treasurer for seven 
years, and became vice-president of the branch 
in 1957, 

GEORGE R. GAY, chief assistant county wel- 
fare officer, Devon, who had served with the 
county for 40 years. 


: 
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by ‘AUTOLYCUS’ 


Announcement 

“During a ceremonial visit to the circus the 
Mayor patted a lion cub. Since this incident he 
has signed all correspondence with his left 
hand.” 


Privilege 

“Although you're new here, I'm putting you 
ahead of the rest of the staff on the holiday 
list. You take your annual leave in February.” 


Fauzr pas 

Medical officer: “I am happy to make this 
presentation to a doctor whose service to suffer- 
ing humanity can be compared with that cf 
Dr. Crippen and Dr. Fu Manchu.” 


Free world 

“A librarian who started to grow a beard 
was asked to shave it off. When he retorted thet 
England was a free country, he was told that 
indeed it was, outside the library service.”— 
“Books and Art.” 


Definition 

Borough engineer: Man who uses a slide 
tule to discover that four is the fractional 
approximation of two plus two, 


Foot note 

“Park-keeper’s toe: A distressing disease in 
which the patient's big toes have been pierced 
with a long wire spike.”—Municipal Journal. 


Fatse alarm 

“Taxi?” 

“Where to, Miss?” 

“The maternity hospital—but don't rush, I 
work there.” 


Miz-up 

Another councillor was fond of boiling things 
“down to tintacks,” of discussing “priororities” 
and “remunseration.” He was once, he told me, 
“on the horns of a diploma” but, unlike a col- 
league, he did not “run bismarck.”—Frank 
Shaw. 


Progress 

“The first task for our new electronic com- 
puter will be to calculate superannuation pay- 
ments for the staff displaced by it.” 


Juggernaut 

“He added that if the mother had taken other 
action she might have cost the State a lot of 
money by placing the children under the car 
of the county council.”"—Wolverhampton 
Express and Star. 


Post haste 
Final rate demand from Ruislip-Northwood 
Urban District Council is signed B. Quick. 
Mr. Bertram Quick is the council's treasurer 
and rating officer. 


Safety slogan 


“Many Romans lie buried here. Please do 
got join them.”—Sr. Albans road sign. 


. 12 Inwhich reign royal heads 
fell (6) 


Tip 

Put your examiner in the right mood by 
heading your paper with this quotation from 
Sir Walter Scott: “A fool may ask more ques- 
tions than a wise man cares to answer.” 


Open wide 

Chairman of medical officers’ conference : 
“Will all those in favour of the motion please 
say Aah?” 


Heartcry 

“Staff meetings are often in the nature of 
Speeches from the Throne.”—Letter to “The 
Times Educational Supplement.” 


Public Service 


Big chtef 
“I prefer a chief who raises an eyebrow to 
one who raises the roof.” 


Disillusioned 


The borrower I remember best during my 
18 years’ hard labour as a librarian was the 
small girl who gave me general and two 
non-fiction tickets and : “I want two books 
for my mum and dad.” 

“I suppose your father wants a Western?” 
I asked, 

“He doesn’t like nothing else.” 

“And your mother @ love story?” 

“Oh, no,” she said scornfully. “She's 
married.”"—John Braine, 


Prize crossword for members 


Compiled by R. B. MAWBY (Middlesex Executive Council branch) 


WE AGAIN Offer two prizes of one guinea each 
to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened. These must reach The Editor, “Public 
Service,” 1 York Gate, Regents Park, N.W.1, 
not later than February 24. 

Write your name, address, and branch on the 
coupon in capitals and send it with your entry 
in a sealed envelope marked “Crossword No. 6” 
(3d. stamp). Members only should enter, and 
winners’ names will be published next month. 

ACROSS 

1 Retain to form the sensi- 
tive layer (6) 

4 Sped round the harbour yyy 
in reverse and got a Yy 
sharper edge (8) + 

10 Certainly not the skele- 
tons in the cupboard! 
(6, 9) 

11 Puts back in office (2-6) 


14 Distinguished lady is dis- Ly Yj 
tur to make this 
delectable Dutch dish (4) 

15 Most unusual distance g 
two short streets Ly 

Y 18 

18 Era recalled in current 

youthful fashion (9) fe | j 


19 Bright part of amicable 
relations (4) 

22 Torment of Chiang (6) 

23 By which judgment is 
made (8) 

25 A diagonal movement for [25 
the good of the soul? (15) 

26 News read in bits gave the YY 
reply (8) Z 

27 Hit two in succession to |** 
make this on a smooth 


No. 6 


Name 
Address 


Branch. 


surface (6) 


DOWN 
I Retort of the ready wit (8) 


2 Birch lands a seat, perh 
among these (6, 3, 6) soe 


3 Off-stage, these can add to the 
effect (6) 
5 Recount (4) 


6 Exceed in importance (8) 17 Players (8) 


( 
16 Bill is associated with this 
winter migrant (8) 


7 Branded a thief by 18th-cen- 20 Use this and await develop- 
tury poet (15) 

8 Abandon (6) 

9 Gut it, dear! Thanks (9) 

13 — danced to cure his bite 


ments—if you want a negative 
result (6) 

2! Confused spy with the help of 
the A.A. makes an eastern 
destination (6) 

24 Section of the cheap seats for a 
church recess (4) 


CROSSWORD No. 5S. Guinea prizes for the first two correct solutions opened go to MRS. A. 
CRANE (Bedford County branch) and T. £. EVANS (Montgomeryshire branch). ‘ 

SOLUTION : ACROSS: 1. Pittance, 5. Ranted, 10, Taunt, 11. Naturally, 12. Hide, 13. Scoop, 14. Oyer, 
17. Travel, 18. Logomia, 21. Paradox, 23. Potent, 25. Erse, 27. Green, 28. Cuba, 31. Clothiers, 32. Axiom, 
33. Tomato, 34. Assignor. DOWN: 1. Patchy, 2. Thunderer, 3. Arts, 4. Cynical, 6. Acre, 7. Tally, 8. Daybreak, 
9. Stroll, 15. Evade, 16. Agate, 19. Mancunian, 20. Uppercut, 22. Xerxes, 23. Pleases, 24. Farmer, 26. Storm, 


29. Chat, 30. Sari. 
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by “Abingdon” 


Norwich brushes up 
on NALGO 

NORWICH branch has followed the lead 
given at the national school of trade union 
education last spring, and is running a winter 
series of six evening lectures and discussions on 
the various aspects of NALGO for its own 
members and members from neighbouring 
branches. Subjects covered so far are branch 
organisation, the functions and work of the dis- 
trict committees, and finance. The remaining 
talks will include national policy-making (by the 
President, ALBERT NORTROP); national 
administration and the ancillaries (GEOFFREY 
DRAIN, general secretary); and 
Whitleyism (GEORGE NEWMAN, national 
local government service conditions officer). 


Recognise yourself? 

TRE resilience of a boxer, the patience of 
Job, the anticipation of a prophet, the insight of 
a psychologist, and the wisdom of Solomon. 

These are the essential qualities required of 
council staff—according to J. R. CAMPBELL 
CARTER, 3.2. chairman of Chislehurst and 
Sideup urban district council. He told branch 
members this when he spoke at their annual 


NALGO Diary 


dinner recently, and added that he constantly 
marvelled at the adaptable qualities of local 
government officers. 


32 years as branch 
treasurer 


MY CHALLENGE to long-serving branch 
officers to beat the 29-year record of Billericay’s 
branch secretary has been taken up on behalf 
of W.3,. MASKELL, who has been honorary 
treasurer of Oxted branch for 32 years. Any 
further advance? 


N.E. district presentation 


A TAPE-RECORDER was. presented to 
3. Y. FAWCETT by the national president 
last month as a token of appreciation from his 
district colleagues for his long and valuable 
service as district secretary. Mr. Fawcett, who 
has retired from the secretaryship after 18 
years, was described by the district committee 
chairman, F. BAINBRIDGE, as a man who 
“could always be relied upon to see the job in 
hand through—whether it took five minutes, 
five hours, or five days.” Mr. Fawcett will re- 
main a member of the National Executive 
Council and Trustee of the Association. His 


ARROWSMITH, borough treasurer's depart- 
ment, Gateshead. 


More shopping hints 


WHAT YOu should know about an electric 
razor before you buy one, and why your bank 
charges go up and down, can be learned from 
the winter number of “Which?”, just pub- 
lished, It also features egg beaters, draught 
excluders, soot destroyers, cycle reflectors, and 
tinned stewed steak; and invites lady members 
who admit to 35 years or more to take part in 
a test of hormone creams. 

May I remind branches wanting to order 
“Which?” or “Shoppers’ Guide” for their mem- 
bers at the special rates given in last September's 
“Public Service” that they must write direct te the 
publishers, nos to Headquarters, Fer “Which?” 
they should write to the Consumers’ Associa- 
tion, Ltd., 7 Great James Street, London. 
W.C.1, and for “Shoppers’ Guide” to the Con-. 
sumer Advisory Council, 2 Park Street, 
London, W.1. 


Are you covered? 


FREEZE-UPS and flooding are a feature of 
February, so I gladly pass on a timely reminder 
from LOGOM1A that its Householders /House- 
owners Comprehensive Policies can cover you 
against the high costs of repairing burst pipes, 
and the damage to property and possessions 
from these and other winter hazards. 

Cover for buildings is at the uniquely low 
rate of Is. 9d. per £100 insured; fer contents 
it is at 4s. 3d. per £100, Details may be ob- 
tained from lecal correspondents in the 
branches, or direct from the Insurance Depart- 
ey 1 York Gate, Regents Park, Lendon, 


successor as district secretary is GEORGE 


Win Friends, Popularity With 
little Tricks Everyday 


FURNISH WITH 


| | SELF-BOULD 
FURNITURE 


Better Furniture at a fraction 
of shop prices... Soli Oak. 


A WELL-KNOWN publisher 
reports there is a simple 
technique of everyday conversa- 
tion which can pay you real divi- 
dends in both social and profes- 
sional advancement and works 
like magic to give you added 
poise, self-confidence, and greater 
popularity. The details of this 
method are described in a fas- 
cinating booklet, “Adventures in 
Conversation,” sent free on re- 
quest. 

According to this publisher, 
many people do not realise how 
much they could influence others 
simply by what they ~ and how 
they say it. Those who realise 
this radiate enthusiasm, hold the 
attention of their listeners with 
bright, sparkling conversation 
that attracts friends and oppor- 
tunities wherever they go. 
Whether in business, at social 
functions, or even in casual con- 
versations with new acquaint- 


ances, there are ways in which 
you can make a good impression 
every time you talk. 


You know, through your own 
observation, that good talkers 
always win attention. They com- 
mand respect! They become 
quickly not only popular, but 
often more entertaining—all of 
which directly helps them to 
bring more happiness to others 
while winning for themselves the 
good things of life. 


To acquaint more readers of this 
journal with the easy-to-follow 
rules for developing skill in every- 
day conversation, the publishers 
have printed full details of their 
interesting self-training method 
in a 24-page booklet which will 


. be sent free to anyone who re- 


quests it. The address is: Con- 
versation Studies(Dept. LC /CS8), 
Marple, Cheshire. Enclose 3d. 
stamp for postage. 


Walrat or Mahogany. 


parts that click together 
with press-stud ease.Every- 
thing from a Queen Anne 
Needlework Cabinet to 
an entire suite of modern 
Unit furniture. Our 
catalogue will tell you alt 
about this exciting 


money-saving idea. 
ALOGUE 


and Kitchen Cabinets, 
Record,Cltina and Cock- 


tal Ca send the rea 
Write you prafe not te cut page.) | 
Bathroom NAME .......... 
Weilting Desks, a com- 
FURNEKIT 
ANYONE CAN (Dept. LOS Hensingten 
MAKE THEM! London, all 


| 

3 Make it yourself with 
| amazing Furni-Kit—a com- 
| if plete outfit of satin-smooth 
| = 
yet 
cA 
| 
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“PELMANISM GAVE 
ZEST TO LIFE” 


Eka in a half-hearted way for many years 
before embarking on the Pe: yh Course = 
the past year I have learned more and profited 
more than during the whole preceding period. 

Pelmanism fave nay Be to the life that was once 

timorous. All hesitancy was banis hed x! 5 

assurance took its rightful place.” (D.5106 

This letter is one of many 
constantly being received by the Pelman Institute 
from men and women in all parts of the world. 

Even the most cursory glance through the daily 
correspondence of the Institute reveals the fact that 
Pelmanism is accomplishing an excellent work in 
training the minds, improving the pros 
increasing the happiness of Gousand> of men and 
women of all ranks of life and en ones in practically 
every known profession, trade and occupation. 

Pelmanism is a Suse system of Practical Psycho- 

logy which banishes the defects and failings that 
you down” and develops just those — 
aa ‘aculties so necessary in every sphere of life. 


Send for Free Book Today 
The Pelman Course is simple and interesting and 
ee up very little time. The books are printed in a 
size, enabling you to study them when 
ng or in spare moments during the day. You 

mn enrol on the most convenient terms. 
The Course is = described in ‘*The Science of 
Success,”” which be sent you, gratis and post 

free, on application. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
178, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 
POST THIS FREE COUPON TODAY 
Pelman Institute, 178 Norfolk Mansions 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


HOLIDAYS AND HOTELS 


KENWYN, 29 West Cromwell Road, Earls Court, $.W.5. Con. 
all parta. Room and breakfast from 17s. 6d. Freemantle 1000. 


LONDON, &. 8.W.1. St. 25 Belgrave Road, Vic. 
8870. 3 Vie and Coach Stn. H. & C ogy fires. 


LONDON, W.2. Millards Private Hotel, 150 Sussex Gardens 
Hyde Pox. from 15s. 64. 2 min. Paddington Under: 
ground Station. Phone Paddington 2939. 


A BEAUTIFUL FARMLAND SITE overlooking sea. 

Tintagel, Cornwall. Three- and four-berth caravans to 

let; reduced terms May, June, September; mains eee flush 

toilets; hot and cold water; electric light. ely 

and cliff walks. S.a.c. for brochure. 
Old wall. 


Borough Farm, Tintagel, Corn 


A —Bude, Cornwall. New level site; 
modern 4-berth and de is vans; flush toilets; mains water; 
waste water mein vid. from every van; laundry facilities: 
made- roads. This is an ideal site for the connoisseur 

13 's Avenue, London, 


Caravan (4-berth) near 
and Downs. 


Seaford, Sussex. Secluded 
47 21 Malling Down, Lewes. 


HOLIDAYS AND HOTELS 


CARAVAN. New four-berth “SUNSTAR, sited West Witter. 


ing, Sussex. Near sea. Flush toilets, etc. prom. 4 
lease book early ‘Prospectus from Box No. 9 ‘Hertford 
treet, W. 


CORNWALL. Late dinner, bed and and breakfast; Sundays three 
meals. Modern conveniences; on main bus route. Sea 10 min- 
utes’ walk. Carpets, interior rung beds. Recommended for 
good food; farm produce; Car Park. Terms 18s. per day. Tele- 
hone Porthleven 241. Proprietress P. Stephens, Tolponds Farm, 
‘orthieven, near Helston, Cornwall 


CUCKMERE HAVEN, Sx. Sea & downs, 4- berth caravan, from 
43 ans.—S.a.¢. to The Warren, Worcester Park, Surrey. 


DEVON. Caravan holiday, Dawlish Sands. Modern 4-berth. 
mains, flush toilets. sggencies all dates; reduced terms May and 
September; s.a.c.—Hillier, 66 Elm Avenue, Ruislip, Mdx 


DEVON (Salcombe 2 miles) Bed, breakfast and evening meal 
from 54 gns. Sprung interior mattresses; eee resem own 
poultry —Box No. 694, 39 Hertford Street, W 


DEVON, South Coast, Wembury. Woodland chalets for hire, 
accommodate 4-6 persons; all electric, flush toilet, car space; 
grand view, sea 550 yards.—Details from 80 Hotham Place, 
Stoke, Plymouth. 


EASTBOURNE (Hampden Park). Bed, Breakfast and Evening 
Meal. Liberal table and comfortable. 4 guineas per week. Mrs. 
Easton, Kirkiey, 42 Brodrick Road, Eastbourne 


FIVE-BERTH CARAVAN, Dunlopillo beds, Seaton, Devon 
Good site; near sea and shops; excellent swimming and fishing. 
—S.a.c., Wood, 15 Warmiey Ash Road, Sutton Coldfield. 


ILFRACOMBE. “Hildales,” Oxford Park. Tel. 933, Cmftble. 
acemdn., every conv., sea views. 5-7 gns. Stamp for brochure. 


LLANDUDNO. Bedford House, Church Walks. Tel y 33 
Adjoins and pier. Board-residence, 6-6} ens. H. & C 
all rooms. B. & B. or B. & B. and High Tea. Recom. M. Hardy. 


LOCH LOMOND. Private Island. Quiet holiday. 1957 “Eccles” 
4-berth caravan. Boating. Fishing. Except August. Hewitt. 
Inchfad. Balmaha., Stirlingshire. 


MINSTER BEACH HOLIDAY CAMP, Isic of Sheppey, Kent. 
From £6/10. Free brochure 


NALGO HOLIDAY CENTRES at Croyde Bay. N. Devon, 
and Cayton Bay, Scarborough, offer all amenities Tor Ge pens 
holiday.—Write_now for brochure and vacancy list: NALGO 

1 York Gate, London, N.W.1 


NALGO member's mod. 4-berth Caravan to let. Amenities 
Beautiful N. Wales touring centre. 10 Dorset Road, Wallasey 


NORTH SOMERSET COAST. Small select holiday camp 
Bungalows, caravans. Direct access beach. Safe, ideal for 
children Tradesmen daily. S.ae siving dates, personnel.— 
“Sunningcrest,’ Berrow, Burnham-on-Se 


PAIGNTON. Caravans, 4/5 berth; all elec. showers, laundry; 
NALGO owner.—Cockayne, 6 Cedarcroft Road, Plymouth 


SOMETHING far becate Newly built brick bungalows in rural 
surroundings, yet ot too remote. Sea cight minutes walk, 
town amenities one. mile. Fully furnished and every modern 
convenience. Send Penny (Dept. P.S.), Wat- 
chett. Somerset. Tel. 232 


SWANAGE. Fully equipped 4-berth Caravan to let on well- 
Spostatee Cauldron Barn site. 5 mins. beach. For terms apply 
yter, Arne, 3 Vivian Park, Swanage. 


TEIGNMOUTH, Shaldon: 4-berth caravan. all mod, amen.: 
reas. terms.--Thubron, 6 Hillside Cres., Northwood, Middx 


AY (Babbacombe), 8 Perinville Road Suptsiar 
ouse, pleasant atmosphere; 300 yards sea fro h. and 
an rooms; bed, breakfast and evening sinner: 44-6 ens. 

according to s¢ason 


TORQUAY. Comfortable accommodation adjacent tennis 
courts, putting, bowling greens: Babbacombe sea front; ample 
parking; bed, breakfast & evening dinner; 5}- S568 gns.—Brochure 
on request to: “Strachur,”’ Cary Park. Tel. 8994 


TORQUAY. The English Riviera for a real holiday. Bec 
breakfast, ecvening dinner: gns —Glenavis, 
Second Avenue, Torquay ‘NALGO member. 


PERSONAL 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


FOR BOOKS 4 


That’s what I call quick service 
—I telephoned Foyles at 10 a.m, 
and the book (although it was 
out-of-print) reached me by the 
next morning's post.® 

—A Customer’s Letter 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) te Open 9-6 (ine. Sats.) 
Two mins. from Tottenham Ct. Rd. Station 


PROMOTION 
through Home Study 


Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) can successfully 
prepare you by post for 

L.G. CLERICAL, ADMINISTRATIVE (D.M.A. and 

D.G.A.); D.P.A.; C.C.S.; WELFARE OFFI- 

CERS; DIPLOMA IM VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE; 
GEN. CERT. of EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY DEGREES, 
eg + Admin., Statistical, other exams. Mod. 
30; 930-58. Pros- 

tus free from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
L.B., Director of Studies, Dept. RHI! 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


NEW WHITEHALL SUPPLIES LTD 
140-142 ove BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
Ww.c2 Tel. TRAfalger 3771/2 
BEST TERMS, SERVICE, DELIVERY 
All mokes normally available 
Furniture, Carpets 15%; Washers, Fridges, Tape Recor- 
ders, Radio, TV etc. 10%-15%; Cameras & access. 10%; 
Sewing Machines, Hardware, Tools, Binoculars, etc 


TRY US FOR ANYTHING 


You've missed pool throu whim? 
Then oke “Tom and 
less 


MISCELLANEOUS 


At the GRIFFITHS HACKNEY CABINET CO. LTD., we 
attach great importance to showing large stocks of the better 
quality makes of furniture so that comparison can be made on 
the spot by intending purchasers. In addition we hold a wide 
—— of carpets and the furnishings for a complete room which 

an be matched at the same time. Write, phone or preferably 
fall for details of our special terms, 54 Great Eastern Street, 

m, B.C.2, Shoreditch 4431/3. 


BEST TERMS, SERVICE, DELIVERY 
Radio, TV, Fridges, Washing Machines Tape Recorders, 


etc. 10%-15%; Photographic, Watches 10%; Lighcing 
Fittings 15%-25% ; Hardware, Sewing Machines, 


————WIDE RANGE 


MARTIN JOHNSON 
150 Curtain Road, E.C.2 SHO 


ES AUTHORITATIVE 


GUIDE TO CAREERS 


Professional 


Empire. 
EXPERT COA 


Public Admn. and L. G. Promotion. Professional Prelim 
General Cert. 
many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects, etc 

MORE THAN 000 SUCCESSES 

URSELF 

Write today 
to that advancement upon which 
are 


the leading Commercial, 
and University Training Institution in the British 


~~~ 
for all Secretarial and Lega! Exame.. 
of Exams., London U Degrees, 


In YO 
for the FREE “Guide to Careers” which — 
Mention exam., if any, in which 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G3/2), 8T. ALBANS (or cali 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 4) i] 


SECRETARY 
ACCOUNTANCY 
LAW COMMERCE 


HOLIDAY to arrange ? 


House for sale ? 


Classified Advertisements in 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


Advertisement Managers: 


REGINALD HARRIS PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 
39 Hertford Street, Mayfair, W.1 Telephone GRO 3877 


SOMETHING to sell? 


13/- per line 


ar aa okt oh 
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, THE HALLMARK OF QUALITY 


As Jewellers of repute and manufacturers 
of beautiful the name of Wive- 
GARTENS is acknowledged as the foremost 
in the country. By the fastidious selection 
of the choicest gems and the careful design- 
ing of suitable settings, Winegartens create 
rings that truly add pleasure to the pride 
of possession. Send for “Mopern RING- 
craft,” a truly fascinating catalogue of 
lovely rings. 


2 
4 
$ 


* * 


raphic accuracy —enduring per- 


temporary in design: 
these features are tA in all Aguas of Winegartens 


Gents’ watches from £6130 to 83 Ladies’ watches 
718.010 100 guineas. CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


PERSONAL SHOPPERS 
will be aponihes at the immense selection of 
Rings Ww ches, Clocks, Jewellery, Silverware, 
and Cutlery available discriminating buyers. 
CATALOGUES Post Free on application 
(please state goods required). 

MOURS OF BUSINESS: FEBRUARY 
Mon., Tues., Wed. 9a.m.-ép.m. Thurs. 9 a.m. - 
7 p.m. Fri. 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Sat. Closed all day 

ORDERS BY POST 
If unable to call you can order by post with 
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HOLIDAYS ABROAD AT LOWER PRICES 


GONDRAND TOURS SPECIAL SCHEME 


As announced in the January issue, we are again offering a varied programme 
of holidays abroad. 


A special new feature will be a two-centre holiday in Rome and 
Santa Marinella, a fashionable seaside resort 40 miles from Rome. 
This holiday will be by Viscount if the demand justifies and will cost 
only £42.15.0. Please help to make this new venture a success. 


Examples of holidays are given below. All prices have been reduced and 
many are lower than 1957. This is unbeatable value for your money—all the 
glamour of a holiday abroad for far less than the average person spends no 
smoking! And you can pay as you earn as well. 


INSTALMENTS SCHEME Total 10 monthly 

Cost Deposit instalments 
Santa by air to Pisa ... £39.15.0 £2.0.0 £3.15. 6 
Lido Jesolo, nr. Venice, by air to Treviso £37.19.0 £2.0.0 43.11.11 
Dolomites, by air to Treviso 8.00 £2.0.0 £3.12.0 
Rimini, by "air to Rimini... £37.13.0 £2.0.0 3.11.4 
Playa Arenal (Majorca), by air to Palma £36.10.0 £2.6.0 3. 9.0 
Italian Riviera, by air to Nice... £426.06 G. 3.3 
Costa Brava, by air to Perpi €35.18.0 2.0.0 3.7.10 
Lido Jesolo, by train to Venice ... £391.70 £2.6.6 £2.18.9 


ALL HOLIDAYS ARE 15 DAYS LONDON TO LONDON 
T° GONDRAND TOURS 
31 CREECHURCH LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Please send me a copy of your brochure for 1959. | enclose a 4d. stamped 


at no extra charge whatsoever. 


every col from our comprehensive cata- addressed envelope. 
logues, and on full cash refund basis. heise 
x * * 
PARADISE BEACH - 


DO-As-YOu-PLEACE 


TENTING HOLIDAYS 


ARE MUCH MORE FUNS 
‘or aa the cost of getting there! Tour-master Tents 


This year, go where = 
when you like 
home or abroad . 
are for the cyclist, t motorist, the family—everyone. frames that 
fix in a flash, sewn in groundsheets, zip fasteners, interior windows ... a 
wonderful range (44/6 rng that CANNOT BE BOUGHT IN 
THE SHOPS A small ly sum now gets you all you need for a 
wonderful holiday — year. Full details, dimensions, photos, easy terms, 

2 in our Free Book. Send for 


| your copy today! 


COUPON NOW! 
Please send me your PREE catalogue 

(Please print) 


ur 


~ 
TOUR-MASIT PENT WiTH ANA 


* 


HOLIDAY GAMP 


15 DAYS HOLIDAY including 9 
* AIR TRAVEL from only GNS * 


* WEEKLY FLIGHTS APRIL—OCTOBER * 
* * 
Telephone or write for Brochure from: 


PARADISE BEAGH HOLIDAYS 


Dept. PS11 
98 Blandford Street, Baker Street, London, W.1 
Telephone Welbeck 9379 


* * * * * * 
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PROGRESS CERTAIN 


Practical evidence of your ability is your surest 
way to a better job. Qualifications and training 
are the best assets you can have. The thorough 
training available through I.C.S. prepares you, 
easily, and in your own time, for examinations 
applicable to Local Government Service or to 
any business or profession. Many thousands of 
men and women have proved the value of 
1.C.S. tuition to their own advantage. Post the 
coupon below to receive full particulars of the 
guidance we can offer you. 

Fees are moderate and there are no books to 
buy. All examination students are coached 
until successful. 


TECHNICAL COMMERCIAL 
Royal Inst. of Brit. Arch’ts Chart. Inst. of Secs. 
Inst. of Mun. Engrs. Corp. of Secs. 
Inst. of Builders Inst. of Bookkeepers 


Royal Inst. of Chart. Surv’rs 
inst. of Quant. Surv’rs 
Inst. of Civil Engrs. 

1. Mun. E. Bid’g. Insp’rs. 
inst. of Mech. Engrs. 
Soc. of Engrs. 

C. & G. Telecoms. 


Ass. of Cert, & Corp. Accts. 
Inst. of Cost & Works Accts. 
British Institute of Management 

Advertising Assoc. 
Inc. & Sales Mangrs. Ass. 
Gen. Cert. of Education 


Also many other standard and examination subjects. State your 
subject on coupon if it is not listed. 


@ POST THIS COUPON TODAY 
to receive a FREE BOOK 


\ / 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE scHoots 
{| Dept. 166D, International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 | 
(Block Letters Please) 

| 
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There's room at the Top- 
FOR YOU! 


Are you on the way to the top? Have 
you planned your career for success ? 
Or are you letting the months and 
years slip by—years that will soon be 
gone and beyond recall? 


Ask yourself—what is holding you % 
back? You KNOW the openings are 
there—for the right man. Do you lack 
the essential qualifications—can you 
prove that you are the right man? 


WHERE TO BEGIN 


Nearly 250,000 men began planning their careers when they sent for “The 
Direct Way To Success."’ Thousands of these former students have risen to 
the very top; tens of thousands have achieved well-remunerated and satisfying 
careers in Accountancy, Secretaryship, Costing and all branches of Commerce, 
Industry, and the Public Services. 

Start as they did. The School of Accountancy in its forty-ninth year is now 
training the successful men of the 1960’s. You can be one of them. Take the 
first step today. Send for the FREE 100-page book “The Direct Way to 
Success.’ It contains full details of how you can qualify at home in your 
spare time to make the most of your life. 


100 Regent Hi. se, 6 Norfolk ! 
courant St, London, W.C.2. 


j Please send post free without I 
Odligation our Guide to] 
Careers, “ Direct Way toy 
Success.” 


Dhe School of Accountancy 


MORTONS Attractive 
Credit Values 


in Anticipation 
Of SPRING 
eoter 4 


motor and se 

May we reserve You riders. Made trom heavy 
@ copy of our New Tropaline quilted lining 
Spring Catalogue? nigh storm 

ar. Twe p-lined 
reinforced pockets. 
Double fastening strap 
cuffs. in olive-green 
shade. Small, medium or 


? 

: 


QUALCAST ‘PANTHER’ 
BALL-BEARING 
ROLLER-MOWER 


This popular model cuts right up 

HOOVER CYLINDER —justabie ‘handles unkrenkan 

unbreakable 

Highly efficient vac cleaner fitted steel roller, selt-sharponing 


hose. Dirt dis- biades of SheMield steel. 12 inc 


accessories & Down i) Cash £8.17.9 
fullinstructions 23 mthly 16/ Down 16/2 
Customers in every county. 11 mthly 15/6 


We pay part cost of despatch to 
any part of the country 


RTO 


posal rapid 
& simple. With Cash £18.7.6 cut. Guaranteed 10 years. 
PROPRIETORs. 


MORTON-F RANKLAND, iro | S 


The Public Servant's place for Cash and Credit values in Clothing, 
Home Furnishings, Garden and Outdoor Requisites, Catalogue free 


MORTONS, Ref. M.O. Highbury Place, N.5 


. 
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FIRST-CLASS 


in your Local Government career your best plan is to make an early start with The R.R.C. 
You will be surprised when you discover just how easily and quickly you can qualify for 
promotion—the R.R.C. way ! 

Our record of successes in Local Goyernment examinations is second to none, and again in 1958 our 
percentage of passes is well above the average 


D.M.A. (April) CLERICAL (June) 
All Students - 46%, All Students 55.8% 
R.R.C. Students 52% R.R.C. Students 74.9%, 
YEAR AFTER YEAR RESULTS CONFIRM THE SUPREMACY OF R.R.C. TUITION 
The same first-class GUARANTEED tuition is available to YOU 

Fer Persone! Callers— remember that you are automatically protected by our 
235 Grand Buildi Guarantee AT NO EXTRA FEE. on scopy of YOUR CAREER | 
Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2 Your request for information or advice places you under no obli- a i 
(WHI. 8877) gation. Please do not hesitate to write, call or phone today for =" PAtewlarintwret ite 
your free copy of 
Midland Bank House YOUR CAREER IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT H — \ 
Manchester 2 THE RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE 5s i 
BlAckfriars 
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Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so tly arise through lack of 


EXAMINATION SUCCESS ook deal frankly with 
FULLY GUARANTEED unanswered. Written i an understandiy 


and straightforward way, “PLANNED 


” 
CHAMBERS COLLEGE founded in 1885, provides the finest and most up-to-date ® FAMILIES” can help to resolve one of 
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His hot water happiness 


began at the showrooms 


THANKS TO GAS, the family can have blissful hot baths any time—at the 
twiddle of a toe! And instant gas-hot water at basin or sink as well. 
You too, can have economical, endless supplies of hot water 

by gas. See Mr. Therm’s water heaters at the Gas Showrooms _, 
now—on the easiest of easy terms. 


\ 


| 
You'll bless the day came to stay! ( ik 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


Printed by & Potoen Lrv., London and Aldershot, for the Proprietors, THe NATIONAL AND Locat GOVERNMENT OrriceRs’ ASSOCIATION 
|. York Gate. Regents Park, London, N.W.1. 
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Frosty welcome for 
John Citizen 


NALGO’s inquiry into reception facilities in town halls and public offices 
reveals generally inadequate, and sometimes deplorable, arrangements 
in more than half the local authorities in the country. (pages 38-39) 


These electricity typists 
take it from tape 


New dictating machines, including remote-control tape-recorder exchanges, 
are speeding work in the headquarters offices of the Central Electricit 
Generating Board—and copy-typists are welcoming their help. (pages 36-3 


3 Must redundancy follow 
gas reorganisation ? 


Recent reports from districts show that some area boards have safeguarded 
the jobs of existing staff by early notice of proposed changes, by proper 
joint consultation, and by recruiting on a temporary basis. (pages 47-48) 


ALSO IN THIS ISSUE 


Revolution in mental health—the new Bill (pages 40-42) 


Industrial relations in the northern gas board (page 48) 
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THORNS MULTIPLE simplicity of erection—which is 


CONCRETE GARAGES feature of all Thorns designs—ensures 
are the perfect solution to lock-up completion on a plain concrete over- 
problems for every kind of municipal site in a matter of days. Expense is 
undertaking—bhospitals, office blocks, reduced to a minimum, whether this 


housing estates, council flats, etc. 
Any number of compartments can be 
built side by side, im either of the 
widths or depths shown below. The 


work is carried out by your own 
semi-skilled labour or by our 
erectors. Foundation and structural 
plans are provided free. 


8 ft. or 10 ft. gins. wide; 17 ft. a ins. or 19 ft. 12 ims. from front to back 


get quotation fom THORNS 


4. THORN & SONS LTD. (Dept. 89) BRAMPTON RD., BEXLEYHEATH, KENT 
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The world’s matt advanced 


dry shaver— 


the Philishave Jet 


Yes, this is the world’s most 


It shaves you faster, closer... 
shaves more comfortably, more 
easily, than any other shaving 
method ever. No mess, no bother 
~- not even water! Leok at the 
features listed here, have a 
demonstration, and you too 
will want the new Rotary 
Action ‘Philishave’ Jet! 


AC/DC 110-130v. & 200-250v. 
(cox poid) 


Other ‘Philishave’ models: 


Standard-volt £6.16.0 (tax poid) 
Battery model £7.11.3 (tax paid) 


EASY PAYMENT TERMS 
AVAILABLE 


NEW faster shaving 
with che ‘Philishave’ Jet's 
40% increase in shaving 
area — plus improved 
motor performance. 


NEW closer shaving 
with the unique new design 
shaving head that lets the 
rotating blades shave even 


closer, even more smoothly. 


NEW easier shaving 
with a new streamlined 
shape that fits your hand 
larger hair-chamber 
«+. @ Quieter motor. 


NEW instant cleaning 
with a shaving head that 
springs up at a touch. A 
press of the finger, a puff of 
breath, and it’s clean. 


NEW two-tone styling 
with its sleek, up-to-the- 
minute design, the 
‘Philishave’ looks every bit 
as advanced as it is! 


Page by Page 


That is how the C.W.S Bank 
calculates the commission for 
personal accounts, and for a 
ledger page of about 32 entries 
the charge is 5/-. Thus you 
know what the account will 
cost you, and don’t forget that 
interest is aliowed on current 


account credit balances and that a// customers have access 
to the full banking services available. 


You will find it worth while asking for particulars. 


PLEASE send me your illustrated 


folder with terms of accounts, etc. 


| PHILIPS 
PHILISHAWE fet 
NEW Rotary Action dry shaver 


9 LEMANSTREET,E. 

A PRODUCT OF PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 

(rs988c) 


Sub-Offices 
KINGSWAY and 
WESTMINSTER 
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Avoiding the bruises 


‘THERE IS A certain relief in change,” wrote Washington 
Irving. “even though it be from bad to worse; as I have found 
in travelling in a stage-coach, that it is often a comfort to shift 
one’s position and be bruised in a new place.” 

But: “Change is not without inconvenience,” wrote Richard 
Hooker, some two hundred years earlier, “even from worse to 
better.” 

Whether we like it or not—whether, temperamentally. we are 
Irvings or Hookers—change is the order of our day. Which 
of us had a television set 25 years ago? Or a drip-dry shirt? 
Crumbs from the rich table of science and technology fall fruit- 
fully on the ground of our everyday living and, almost before 
we know it, our way of life is changed. 

It is not surprising that the industries in which we work are 
among those most affected by this current of change—they are, 
after all, rooted in science and technology. 

So, in the electricity supply industry, the promise of nuclear 
power has already changed radically our former estimates of 
the balance between energy supply and den and. In gas, experi- 
ments with new ways of manufacture hove already gone far 
enough to suggest that the whole face of .1¢ industry will be 
changed during the next decade. 

So far, we may say, so good. What w> cannot say is—so 
far and no farther. We cannot, Canute-like. try to arrest the tide 
of change when it laps around our own domains of administra- 
tion and clerical work. 

Nor, of course, do we want to. NALGO and its members are 
no Luddites. shortsightedly obstructing changes that are not 
only inevitable but also, in the long run, beneficial. We welcome 
all moves to improve the industries on which our livelihoods 
depend. We welcome the determination to give their administra- 
tive machines the streamlined efficiency called for in the age 
of the jet—or, nearer home again, the age of Zeta and Lurgi. 


In return, those making the changes should welcome unions 
like ours and members like ours as partners in the planning 
that must precede the changes. To such joint consultation, 
staff can bring their own working knowledge and experience 
of procedures under review. They can, too, help management 
to avoid unnecessary. disturbance of staff conditions, unnecessary 
unrest that must impair efficiency all round. 


There are more and more examples to show that it can be 
done. Two are provided elsewhere in this journal. 

One comes from a gas board, where long-term planning and full 
joint consultation have smoothed the way for a new central billing 
system. The board's industrial relations officer says of the pro- 
cedure followed that: 

“It has removed anxiety from the minds of the staff involved, and 
consequently each is working willingly through the difficult transi- 
tional period. This tangible reward is a result of taking the right steps 
towards better relations with a section of employees within the board.” 

The other shows one of the basic clerical skills—ty ping—being 
adapted to a much greater use of dictating machines in the head- 
quarters of the Central Electricity Generating Board. In this case, 
too, the change was carefully prepared for. It was carried out 
partly by N AL GO members in senior posts—with evident concern 
for staff welfare. And there were clear assurances that there would 
be no redundancy. 

N ALGO and its members resist only two kinds of changé. They 
resist unnecessary change, sought for its own sake, benefiting no- 
one. And they resist overfrequent change, defeating its own objects 
by plunging everyone into anxious uncertainty. Together or separ- 
ately, changes like these can only make old bruises darker, or leave 
staff and industry alike the worse for a mass of new ones. 

In other cases, we ask only that the change-makers protect staffs 
against that “inconvenience’—Hooker’s careful euphemism— 
which accompanies even change for the better. 
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The tape-recorder is joining 
the typewriter as an 


essential piece of office equipment 


by PIERRE EDMUNDS 


TODAY, AN OFFICE without typewriters 
would be almost a contradiction in terms. 
Will the same be true, tomorrow, of one 
without dictating machines? 

The typewriter, after all, is relatively 
young. Ninety years ago, it did not exist. 
Fifty years ago, it was still a rare and costly 
novelty. (Manchester corporation bought its 
first typewriter in 1913.) 

The dictating maCchine is already past that 
stage. Today, it is widely used in all sorts 
and sizes of office. Is it, then, going-to join 
the typewriter as a basic tool of modern 
clerical and administrative work? 

“Yes,” is the unhesitating answer I was 
given recently by NALGO member Miss 
E. ANNE FORDE, superintendent of 
typing services at the headquarters of the 
Central Electricity Generating Board. 

Responsible for nearly 250 typists, short- 
hand-typists, duplicator operators, and 
supervisors in the board’s six London build- 
ings, Miss Forde is playing a leading part 
in extending their use of dictating machines 
of all kinds. With her, I spent a stimulating 
day at Bankside House, looking at, learning 
about, and trying out, some of those already 
in service there. 

In one office, I picked up from a com- 
pact desk unit a microphone the size of a 
small electric torch. By pressing a button in 
its side, I started a tape-recorder in another 
room on another floor. By pressing another, 
I converted the microphone into a loud- 
speaker, and could hear and correct what 
I had just dictated. If I went on dictating 
for the full 30-minute length of the spool, 
1 was told, I would hear an intermittent 
buzzing, warning me to replace the micro- 
phone until another signal told me that I 


had been automatically transferred to the 
next receiving machine, or that another 
spool had been fitted to the one I was using. 

A few minutes later, I was being shown 
the tape-recorder “exchange” itself, in a 
cotner of one of the Bankside typing pools. 
As I watched, another of the four receiving 
machines started up: one of the two dozen 
transmission engineers connected to the 
exchange had started dictating in his office. 

I saw how, whenever anyone stops 
dictating, a signal attracts the attention of 
the pool supervisor, who can then play back 


’ the signature, or any other part of the dicta- 


tion. In this way, she can identify the 
dictator and watch for any snag before 
handing the work on to the typist. I saw, 
too, how the flat, transparent case, con- 
taining the recording tape winding from one 
spool on to the other, can be transferred 
from receiving to transcribing machine in 
two or three seconds, untouched by hand. 

Next, I borrowed the earphones of one 
or two of the typists who were using the 
four transcribing- machines in the same 
room. The reproduction, I found, was re- 
markably clear. 


Five typists—70 dictators 

Bankside’s first “Tape-Riter” exchange— 
as this system is called—was put in some 
nine months ago, to serve the design and 
construction department of the board. It 
was, in the first place, tried as an experiment, 
with hired equipment—and it was a success. 
The equipment has since been bought, and 
there is already a second exchange in the 
building, this time serving part of’ the 
transmission department. 

What do the users think of the new 


TYPING 
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system? Do the engineers mind dictating to 
a microphone instead of to a shorthand 
typist from the pool? Do the copy typists 
mind listening to a disembodied voice 
instead of following a written draft? 

The answers to these questions—-and they 
are favourable ones—have been determined 
partly by wise planning. Miss Forde told 
me something of the spadework that pre- 
pared the ground for the first Bankside 
installation. There were already similar ex- 
changes in the industry at Manchester and 
Liverpool, as well as in many major com- 
mercial undertakings, and others have since 
been installed at Portsmouth and Bristol. 
She herself visited the one at the Kingston 
headquarters of the South Eastern division, 
where she found five typists handling with 
ease the work of 70 dictators. 

This, and other demonstrations and 
investigations, persuaded her that the system 
could save time and money, as well as 
help to overcome the ever-present diffi- 
culty of getting suitable recruits for the 
shorthand-typing pools in a building that is 
a litthe way from London's beaten tracks. 
She passed on her enthusiasm to her chief. 
A.C.JENSEN, the board’s assistant secre- 
tary (general services), and together they 
discussed it with representatives of the 
department chosen for the experiment— 
including the supervisor ‘of its typing pool, 
NALGO member MRS. R. £. DOWD. 


This preliminary consultation made sure 
that engineers and typists alike would at 
least approach the change with an open 
mind. Now, some months later, I found 
most of them delighted with the way it is 
working out. 

The reaction of the several typists | spoke 
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to is summed up by that of Miss L. M. 
NICHOLS, who works in the second 
exchange, and who, like so many of them, 
is a member of NALGO. 

“I much prefer it to copy-typing,” she said. 
“The work is more interesting and more con- 
centrated, and the time goes more quickly. 
There is more personal contact, too—you hear 
the man’s voice, you type his letters as well as 
the more impersonal material, and you see 
him when you take his work back to him.” 

Miss Forde aims to preserve this sense of 
personal contact. As far as possible, each 
girl will serve the same group of men most 
of the time. She will thus get to know their 
voices, their tricks of dictation, and their 
technical terms; and the men will feel that 
they know the girls doing their work. 


No delays—and fewer mistakes 

All Il saw built up for me a composite 
picture of the advantages of the new system. 
The shortest letter or memo can be dictated 
at once; there is no waiting until a pool short- 
hand-typist is free—she may then arrive at 
an inconvenient moment anyway—and no 
temptation to save up small items until 
there are enough to justify her visit. There 
is no waste of a girl’s time when someone 
comes into the room, or when the telephone 
rings. And, most important of all, it makes 
for accuracy and speed: 

“Perhaps it’s because the typist can play a 
sentence back several times if necessary,” one 
of the engineers suggested. “And, of course, 
the system cuts out one of the possibilities of 
error: the inadequate shorthand outline.” 

Since so much of the dictation is technical 

_-—internal reports and correspondence, com- 
ments on tenders and drawings, and so on 
—the high standard of accuracy is greatly 
to the credit of the typists who have so 
quickly mastered the new method. 


Extra £16 a year 

This high standard reflects both careful 
selection and willing co-operation. All the 
audio typists, as those using dictating 
machines are called, are volunteers, and all 
the volunteers are carefully tested in English, 
spelling, and punctuation—even more im- 
portant on this work than in ordinary copy- 
typing. Those who pass the test and go on 
to the job receive, of course, the extra £16 
a year which the national agreement stipu- 
lates for “a copy typist required to make 
substantial use of a dictating machine.” Miss 
Forde was an early campaigner for such a 
payment, because of the higher standards 
and greater concentration demanded of girls 
who are wearing earphones for much of the 
day, and also because of the big increase in 
“output” under the new system. 

The “Tape-Riter” is a major installation. 
At the other end of the scale, I was shown 
a tape-recorder small enough to slip into 
an overcoat pocket. This “Minifon” measures 
4 x 6} x I4 inches and weighs 24 pounds. 
Using 0.002 inch wire, it can record for an 
hour at a time, working either from batteries 
(included in the stated weight) or from the 
mains. 

Some of the board’s senior officers, 1 was 
told, use these miniature machines at home 
or on journeys. Engineers can take them 
along when they visit sites, and record their 


notes verbally instead of struggling with 
pencil and paper in high winds and driving 
rain—though weather noises may be an 
extra hazard for the transcribing secretary, 
who is already trying to ignore a back- 
ground of pile-driving or acetylene-welding. 

MISS JOAN COLLINS, a NALGO 
member who is private secretary to A. E. 
HAWKINS, the board’s system planning 
engineer, told me of yet another use for the 
“Minifon”—-when Mr. Hawkins went to 
North America last year for international 
power conferences, he recorded part of the 
proceedings and sent the featherweight 
spools back by air. Transcripts awaited him 
on his return. 

Like some of the other private secretaries 
I spoke to, Miss Collins prefers to treat the 
tape-recorder as a rough notebook, trans- 
lating it into shorthand before she types it 
or re-dictates it. One reason for this was 
suggested to me by another of the board's 
senior officers, S. R. GALLOP, assistant 
secretary (administration). A private secre- 
tary, he pointed out, is even more subject 
to intérruption than is her chief, so it is dif- 
ficult for her to settle down—as can a pool 
typist—to a steady spell of transcription 
from a dictating machine. 


Recording the minutes 

Mr.. Gallop, who is a NALGO member 
himself, uses one of the many machines 
between the miniature and the massive that 
are as widespread at Bankside as elsewhere. 
In his case, it is a “Stenorette,” which he 
uses for dictating the minutes that are an 
important part of his work. 

“It is a ‘bitty’ process in the office,” he 
explained, “with constant pauses that would 
waste the valuable time of a shorthand-typist. 
With a tape-recorder, I can work at home as 
effectively as at the office.” 


I had seen only a few of the machines 


SETTING A GOOD EXAMPLE : 

as assistant secretary (general 

services), A. C. JENSEN has 

played an important part in 

the change-over to dictating 

machines. Here, he himself is 
using a “‘Stenorette” 
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that are speeding and simplifying the work 
of the Central Electricity Generating Board’s 
headquarters staff. But I had seen enough 
to recognise that the dictating machine is 
here to stay—and that it will bring some 
important changes with it. 


What about shorthand? 


In one of the shorthand-typing pools, for 
example, | found the assistant supervisor, 
MISS B. E. SCOTT—another NALGO 
member—and some of her colleagues under- 
standably unhappy at the thought that their 
particular skill might dwindle in importance. 
Like many other good shorthand-writers, 
they have an affection for shorthand, diffi- 


-cult to convey to those who have never 


done it. Fortunately, C.E.G.B. headquarters 
has many chief officers, and consequently 
many private secretaries. Pool shorthand- 
typists stand an excellent chance of promo- 
tion to these posts. And, in any case, there 
is no question of redundancy among them: 
the work of the supply industry constantly 
expands, and, as already mentioned, good 
shorthand-typists are hard to find. 

Shorthand is older than typing: but it 
was the invention of the typewriter that 
brought it into its own—how recently can be 
seen from a comment made in 1887: 

“The art of dictation is almost a new art, 
but it is spreading rapidly, and business men 
are beginning to understand that much of their 
lives has been wasted in the mere mechanical 
drudgery of letter writing.” 

Many a shorthand-typist must feel that 
she has wasted much of her life waiting for 
her boss to finish his telephone conversation 
or to resume his train of thought. She may 
take comfort from the thought that dictators 
and typists alike may now be well over the 
threshold of a change in office methods 
almost as fundamental as that brought 
about by the typewriter in our grand- 
parents’ time. 


POCKET-SIZE recording machine: 

secretary JOAN COLLINS experi- 

ments with the “‘Minifon”’ her chief 

took with him to Canada last year. 

The microphone she holds in her 

hand can be worn on the wrist 
like a watch 
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NALGO SURVEY EXPOSES TOWN HALLS’ 


Frosty welcome John Citizen 


Left to wander in 
departmental 
maze 


Interviewed by 
juniors in 
corridors 


“ABOMINABLE HATCH AND A BELL 


LOCAL GOV ERNMENT, we often claim, 
is the most intimate and democratic of all 
our institutions. It touches John Citizen at 
every stage of life, from cradle to grave. It 
helps him in his home, his school, his leisure 
and in all he does. It is hAis—managed by 
the people he elects, paid for by his money, 
giving him what he wants in the way he 
wants it. He is owner, boss, paymaster, and 
customer in one. 

But how does local government welcome 
the boss when he calls on it as a customer? 

That was the question NALGO put 
recently to all its branches. 

The answer—given by 750 local govern- 
ment branches, representing close on 1,000 
of the 2,000 local authorities in England, 
Wales, and Scotland—makes grim reading. 

Nearly half of this total, it shows, do not 
welcome him at all. 

Of the branches replying, 45 per cent 
describe the facilities offered to the visiting 
ratepayer as “generally inadequate” even 
by the austere standards common to the 
public service. In some, they are declared 
to be “non-existent.” In most, they are poor 
by any standards. In no more than a handful 
do they even approach the standards 
offered by commercial enterprises of com- 
parable size and importance. 


Biggest councils the worst. 


As might be expected, the smaller 
authorities, with fewer visitors and thus a 
simpler problem, present the least unsatis- 
factory picture. Sixty-nine per cent of the 
rural district branches, 58 per cent of the 
urban districts, and 53 per cent of the 
boroughs consider their reception facilities 
to be “adequate.” But only 23 per cent of 
county borough branches make this claim. 
The county councils give a better picture, 
with 55 per cent “adequate.” 

What do we mean by “adequate” recep- 
tion facilities? That must depend on many 
factors—the standards set, the personal 
approach of the individual judging, the 
circumstances in each town. No general 
questionnaire can, therefore, elicit a true 
picture, only a broad impression. 


But even within these limitations, the 


impression given by the answers to this 
questionnaire is a poor one. 

The standards N aL Go set were far from 
lavish. Was there, it asked, any central pomt 


at which the inquirer could get his ques- 
tions answered—or must he first find one 
or more separate departments? If there was 
a central reception office, did it offer such 
normal amenities as seats, warmth, a peg 
for wet raincoats, an umbrella stand, a 
lavatory, magazines to read when waiting, 


Six points of failure 


NALGO's inquiry showed that, in 
nearly half the local authorities in the 
country, arrangements for receiving 
visitors and answering their questions 
are ‘generally inadequate’ and 
sometimes deplorable. The main 
shortcomings brought to light are: 


@ Old-fashioned, draughty, and gen- 
erally drab and depressing accom- 
modation. 

@ Absence of central inquiry points 
where departments are widely 
dispersed. 

@ inadequate signposting of buildings, 
departments, corridors, and offices, 
through which visitors wander 
aimlessly in search of the office 
they want. 

@ Shortage of chairs and other simp'e 
amenities for visitors who have to 
wait. 

@ The practice of leaving visitors to 
the mercy of untrained juniors. 
Lack of proper accommodation for 
interviews, which must be conduc- 
ted through hatches, over open 
counters, in general offices, or even 
in corridors—with no facilities for 
confidential matters to be discussed 
in private. 


some privacy for the discussion of personal 
problems, a shelter for perambulators, and 
a public telephone? 

If there was no general inquiry centre, 
how was the visitor directed to the depart- 
ments he wanted, and what amenities did 
he find there? Were the departments them- 
selves near together or widely scattered? 

Of all the authorities covered, only one- 
quarter provided any kind of central recep- 
tion. And in mest of those, the facilities were 
rudimentary—a hall porter, often missing on 
ether jobs: a telephone exchange with buzzers 
constantly interrupting conversation; an 
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No privacy for 
conlidential 
talks 


MARKED ‘PUSH’” 


“information department” old-fashioned and 

dark, containing only counter and seats: a 

“porter’s locker room, six feet by nine, dark 

and mean”; an information desk with a 

single seat. 

The remaining three-quarters lacked even 
this. Take this example, from a big county 
borough that is also a seaside resort cater- 
ing for visitors im their thousands : 


We have no information office, inquiry 
desk, or porter. Visitors depend for guidance 
on the lift attendants er a passing member 
of the staff. There is a waiting room with 
seats—but no coat pegs, umbrella stands. 
magazines, lavatories, or telephone. 


Or this, from a Scottish burgh : 


No information effice, desk, or porter. 
There is an inquiry counter in the clerk's 
department, with a single chair—but the 
coumer is often covered with agenda papers 
being stapled, and buzzing from the switch- 
hoard often interrupts interviews. Queries 
are answered by the nearest typist available 
~-and most of the five other typists in the 
oft can hear every conversation. 


Widely scattered departments 


One of the oddest is a borough of 170,000 
inhabitants which has an information office 

but since this is at the back of the town 
hall and there is no direction board, few 
visitors find it! 

Most wander aimlessly about until a 
porter or officer spots them and offers help 
Those not noticed just continue wandering or 
go into the first office they find. Any who 
have to wait must do so in corridors pro- 
vided with a few forms or seats discarded 
as no longer suitable for public halls, Private 
interviews are impossible, save for the few 
people seen by senior officers in their own 
rooms. The building is filthy, the walls being 
cleaned only when it is redecorated. 

Of the three-quarters of councils which 
receive their visitors in departments only, 
most are no more welcoming. 

In many, the visitor's first problem is to 
find the department he wants—sometimes 
in the same building, sometimes dispersed 
throughout the town, 

A county council has its children’s depart- 
ment 14 miles, its architect's, valuation, wel- 
fare and land agent's departments two miles. 
and its civil defence department four miles 
from the head office. 

The offices of a borough council are con- 
verted from old houses with “warren-like 
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interiors, dark rooms, and mysterious pas- 
sages” through which visitors must find their 
own way. A ratepayer wanting to complain 
about a drain may go to the chief public 
health inspector—and be sent to the borough 
engineer, whose office is a mile away, uphill. 
And even when departments are in the 
same building, inquirers may have far to 
go. In one county borough, for example: 
The education department is divided into 
three sections, all upstairs, each with a 
separate entrance. Since there is no central 
office and no lift, the caller not knowing 
which section he needs may have to climb 
and descend three sets of stairs, 


**A nasty little room” 


Having penetrated one of these rabbit- 
warrens, braved the mysterious passages, 
climbed the stairs or walked half-way across 
the town to the department he wants, what 
does John Citizen find there? 

In most, the answers suggest, only “a nasty 
little room smelling of soft-soap, without a 
single seat, an abominable hatch and a bell 
marked ‘push.’ When he pushes, a sliding 
panel shoots across, a barely visible face asks 
what he wants, and the hatch is closed with 
a bang while the boys behind the scenes are 
looking for the answer.” 

In a big county borough, “most depart- 
ments are in overcrowded old buildings 
and visitors are interviewed in big general 
offices or in passages.” 

There are no seats for visitors in any 
department, reports a borough branch. 
Those to the housing department wait in a 
draughty corridor, fitted with a sliding hatch. 
Not more than one waiting room in ten 

provides pegs for wet raincoats, and only 
about one in fifty gives the waiting citizen 
anything to read—and then usually nothing 
more exciting than technical journals. 

Very few provide shelters where a mother 
can leave her baby in its perambulator. Some 
allow prams in their central lobbies—but a 
mother calling at the third-floor office of a 
London borough must leave her baby in the 
street outside. 


No privacy for personal talks 


Lack of privacy, even for the most per- 
sonal discussions, is a common complaint. 
In one county borough, for example, “rates 
collecting and hardship cases, housing mort- 
gages and loans, and funeral arrangements 
with the cemeteries department, must all be 
discussed over the public counter.” 

Arrangements of this kind are not only 
daunting to the visitor, they encourage time- 
wasting by the staff. For, as one branch 
‘secretary points out: 

“When members of the public are present 
in a general office, staff are reluctant to go 
on with their work, and-some think it impolite 
not to engage in general conversation with 
visitors who are waiting.” 

Whom does the visitor see? Sometimes, as 
in the Scottish burgh already mentioned, 
“the nearest typist available’—with the 
other typists listening in. In others, the 
switchboard operator—between calls. More 
often, as in a big county hall, the junior— 
inevitably only partially trained and “not 
always as tactful and polite as he might be.” 

All this—and the examples could be 
multiplied many times—suggests that local 
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government has scant regard for its masters 
and customers. That is bad enough. But 
more serious is the effect of such chilling 
reception on the service and its officers. As 
the Birmingham branch magazine The 
Guildsman commented last month: 

“The conditions to which callers are subjécted 
start us off on the wrong foot. . . . The rate- 
payer, when he calls at the Council House— 
bought with his money—-should be received with 
sympathy if he has a problem, with tact if he 
has a grouse. But we are hindered in our work. 
How can we sell our services to the public if we 
have no shop window? . . . Local authorities 
seem to think that what was good enough for the 
nineteenth century is good enough for today.” 

Of course, there are good reasons for 
many of these defects. Just because it is 
public money they are spending, councillors 
are reluctant to invest in what they may 
regard as “frills’—and are sensitive to 
criticism should they do so. And post-war 
capital restrictions have prevented many 
from building the new town halls and offices 
they recognise to be urgently needed, 


What could be done 


Nevertheless, need the picture be quite 
so black as it is? The few examples of good 
facilities show what could be done. 

Take the county council, lately rehoused in 
a former big hotel, Here, the visitor is received 
in the main vestibule at a reception desk 
manned by “courteous uniformed commis- 
sionaires” who either send him to the depart- 
ment he wants, guided by colour-keyed 
direction signs similar to those in the London 
Underground, or call the officer he wants by 
telephone. Each department has its own com- 
fortably furnished inquiry office, with space 
for private interviews. 

Or the London borough where, in addition 
to an information office and inquiry desk, the 
public relations officer has his own office in 
the entrance hall and is available to deal with 
any inquiry the porter cannot answer. 

Or the county borough where the visitor is 
welcomed by a curator in a pleasant reception 
office and cither taken or directed to the depart- 
ment he needs: if he is old or infirm, he is 
given a seat in the reception office and the 
officer he wants is brought to him. 

Or the rural district council which has a 
separate colour scheme for each department, 
so that visitors, directed by the central tele- 
phonist-receptionist, can readily find their way. 

Nor are new and more spacious buildings 
essential. In the offices of an urban district 
council, visitors are received by the telephone 
operator housed in a kiosk in the main hall 
which she herself keeps “pleasantly decorated 
with flowers and plants.” 

The questionnaire went also to branches 
in the other services covered by NALGO, 
but replies from these—60 from health, 41 
from electricity, and 15 from gas branches 
—were too few to justify firm conclusions. 
So far as they went, however, they suggested 
that reception facilities in these services 
were generally a good deal better than in 
local government. Five-sixths of the health 
branches, two-thirds of the electricity bran- 
ches, and three-quarters of the gas branches 
regarded their arrangements as satisfactory. 

This inquiry shows clearly that, even by the 
meanest standards, nearly half our tocal 
authorities give a frosty welcome to John 

Citizen when he visits “his” town hall. 
Often, it is true, this is recognised and 
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RATEPAYER ERRANT 
A long way after Mr. John Betjeman 


Empty in the dusty twilight 
Unwashed windows make of day, 
Pock-marked corridors unending 
Carry life and time away. 


“Tasteful” beige once parinered marble, 
But tasteful beige is peeling fast. 

Red or blue, the pictured elders 

All are turning brown at last. 


Blunder on to find “inquiries” 
Barren room, untended hatch, 
Broken bell-push, dingy ash-tray, 
Cigaretie-end, burnt-out match. 


Up the unlit stairs and down them. 
Stufly office Are we there? 

Busy clerk is sorting, sorting. 
Dust, then sit on, shaky chair. 


Wonder if the pram's been stolen? 
Watch brolly drip, and plastic mac, 
Dripping on the faded lino, 

Cake the dust in every crack. 


“No, you want the public cleansing”— 
Cross busy street, climb rain-drenched hill. 
Chance upon a friend returning— 

Or I might be wand'ring still. 


Tell my troubles to a typist 
While her sisters coyly peek: 
“Sorry dear, he's in committee. 
Call again—tomorrow week.” 


ICONOCLASTES 


deplored by councillors and officers alike, 
and will be remedied as soon as ancient 
buildings can be replaced by new. But need 
we wait so long? 

A few comfortable chairs, a coat of paint, 
a gay picture or two (not, one hopes, grimy 
portraits of long-dead aldermen), a bowl of 
flowers, a handful of magazines, a cosy fire, 
a knowledgeable receptionist able to answer 
simple queries, and clear direction signs to 
different departments, would cost little but 
would transform the bulk of our town and 
county halls. All that is needed, indeed, is 
the imagination to put oneself in the rate- 
payer's shoes, the desire to write “Welcome” 
on the mat, and the drive to persuade 
councillors and chief officers to translate 
that desire into action. 


A task for branches 


NALGO is doing its part. It is bringing 
the results of this inquiry to the notice of the 
local authorities, their associations, and the 
citizens. Now it is for branches to do theirs. 
If they will follow up the inquiry by look- 
ing carefully into the facilities provided in 
their own offices, by making constructive 
suggestions for their improvement, and by 
taking these to their councils, they will go 
far to change the picture. Some have already 
made a promising start. 

The result could mean a great deal more 
than a few comforts for the visiting citizen. 
It could calm his fears, allay his suspicions, 
mollify his antipathy, speed his inquiries, 
and, by a general easing and streamlining 
of work, contribute materially to staff effi- 
ciency. This is an aspect of work study 
commonly overlooked by “O. and M.” 
experts. Cannot we fill the gap? 
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REVOLUTION IN MENTAL HEALTH 


How the new Bill may affect officers’ work 


Dr. X: The fundamental thing the Bill 
recognises is that an ill person—whether the 
illness is physical or psychological—needs 
care and treatment. 

The custodian attitude towards mental 
illness has gone, the legal set-up is con- 
fined, and the patient is safeguarded against 
any mistake or false detention. A Justice 
of the Peace cannot exercise clinical judg- 
ment, only authority. Now that two medical 
recommendations are required in the case of 
compulsory detention, judgment is exercised 
by doctors whose special training ensures the 
maximum degree of safety. 


Since one of the medical recommendations 
should come from a doctor who knows the 
patient personally, there is bound to be a 
growth of the general practitioner's aware- 
ness of his patients’ psychological problems. 

The new definitions of mental disorder recog- 
nised for compulsory detention, where neces- 
sary, have broken away from the Royal 
Commission's deliberate and scientific recom- 
mendations. The Commission suggested the 
three terms “mentally ill,” “severely sub- 
normal” and “psychopathic.” Its idea was that 
the higher grade defectives—called “sub- 
normal” under the Bill, and now liable to be 
compulsorily detained—should be catered for 
by the welfare services in the community. 
These people are, for the most part, harmless 
but dependent, and could live normal lives 
under a certain degree of protection. 

The Commission also refrained from de- 
fining psychopathic personality-——described 
in the Bill as “A persistent disorder of per- 
sonality which results in abnormally 
aggressive or seriously irresponsible con- 
duct’’—because it thought it more important 
to safeguard the liberty of the subject than 
to form a definition which might or might 
not be scientifically valid in recognising 
cases which could be treated medically. 


More responsibility for doctors 


Mr. Ryder : Everyone will welcome the ease 
with which those coming forward volun- 
tarily for treatment will be able to obtain 
it without legal formality or the expense of 
medical services to get certificates. 

The new definitions of mental disorder 
are not as offensive as the old. As far as the 
new compulsory arrangements are con- 
cerned, the need for two medical certificates 
will put more responsibility on family 
doctors, and I wonder whether mental wel- 
fare officers will have difficulty in finding 
doctors willing to sign the hospital applica- 
tions. It would seem that it will be much 
easier to enforce early care and treatment for 
mental deficiency patients. 

Mr. Westmoreland : The provision for com- 
pletely informal entry and departure for 
those willing to seek hospital treatment for 


The new Mental Health Bill has been 
generally welcomed as a progressive step 
towards the better understanding and treat- 
ment of all forms of mental illness. But 
what does it mean to the hospital and local 
authority officers who will have to carry 
out its terms when it becomes law? Public 
Service has interviewed two men with long 
experience in the mental health field—Dr. 
X, medical superintendent of a mental 
deficiency hospital (who wishes to remain 
anonymous), and Mr. E, E. Ryder, adminis- 
trative officer in charge of the London 
county council mental health department— 
to find out their personal reactions to the 
Bill. Mr. E. Westmoreland, who is 


honorary secretary of the Society of Menta! 
Welfare Officers and himself an experienced 
mental welfare officer, also sent us his 
personal views. These have been incorpora- 
ted with the others in this discussion on 
some of the Bill's major provisions. 


mental disorder—in just- the same way as 
patients may seek treatment for physical 
illness—is a natural evolution from the 
voluntary procedures introduced -in 1930. 
Indeed, many mental hospitals have already 
“de-designated™” part of their premises, and 
have been receiving patients informally. 


Compulsory procedure snag 


It is around the suggested compulsory 
procedures that controversy is likely to rage. 
These are reduced to two, with a procedural 
variation in one in case of urgent necessity 
They are—‘application for admission for 
observation” (as a result of which a person 
may be detained for 28 days), taking the 
place of all the present short-term orders; 
and “application for admission for treat- 
ment,” which replaces all forms of what 
is commonly called “certification.” The 
procedures are the same for mental illness 
and mental deficiency. 

The application may be made by the 
nearest relative of the patient, or by a 
mental welfare officer (who must have taken 
all practicable steps to obtain the consent 
of the nearest relative), and, as has been 
said, must be supported by two medical 
recommendations. The fact that one of these 
must come from a doctor who has experience 
in the diagnosis or treatment of mental dis- 
order is a new and important provision in 
cases of mental illness, although it has been 
obligatory in cases of mental deficiency since 
1914. 

How the procedural variation which | 
mentioned just now for use in cases of 
urgent necessity is to operate is at present 
obscure. The Bill says: “The medical re- 
commendations required for the purpose of 
an emergency application may be signed 
after the date of the application,” but then 


goes on to say: “the application shall be 
sufficient in the first instance if accompanied 
by one such recommendation, given, if 
practicable, by a practitioner who has pre- 
vious acquaintance with the patient.” 

Since the medical recommendations (both of 
them, presumably, since the plural is used) 
need not be signed until after the date of the 
application, it is difficult to see how the ap- 
plication can be accompanied by one of them. 
Is it the intention that a doctor shall see the 
patient but, to save time, need not complete 
a certificate until later? Or should a mental 
welfare officer—one cannot see the nearest re- 
lative getting mixed up with this procedure 
very often—make an application, admit the 
patient to hospital—and then arrange for the 
medical examination ? 

This procedure is likely to be invoked 
frequently, and it needs to be clarified if there 
is not to be considerable initial confusion. 


Can hospitals refuse entry? 


The use of the word “application” makes 
it difficult to understand precisely what is 
intended with regard to compulsory admis- 
sion and detention. An application is usually 
construed as something which may be 
acceded to or refused, and certainly the 
Royal Commission recommended _ that 
hospitals should have the right to refuse 
to admit a patient for whom they felt they 
could not provide adequate care and treat- 
ment—a recommendation that filled every 
mental welfare oflicer with grave misgiving. 

But, in the event. the Bill does not speci- 
fically confer on hospitals the right to refuse 
an application—and neither does it say they 
must accept every application, but surely 
that is implicit, or there would be procedures 
for making application to a second hospital 
when one had refused the patient. 

The confusion is not made less by the fact 
that “mental hospitals” disappear and only 
“hospitals” remain. A hospital is defined as 
any hospital vested in the Ministry, any 
accommodation provided by a_ local 
authority and used for hospital and specialist 
services, and any state institution. It is clear, 
therefore, that. in future, mentally dis- 
ordered persons can be detained against 
their will in a general hospital, or in a 
specialist hospital other than one treating 
mental disorder. It may well be that such a 
hospital could be required to receive patients 
for whom application for admission is made 
under the Mental Health Act, whether it 
liked it or not, 

This point must be clarified before the 
Bill becomes law. Surely it cannot be the 
intention that any and every hospital should 
be required to receive mentally disordered 
persons. But, on the other hand, it is clear 
that some hospitals should be so required, 
otherwise the mental welfare officer's night- 
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‘Local authorities may still do as they think fit’ 


mare will come true: he will find himself 
driving endlessly around with the patient 
nobody wants. And there are enough of 
these to make this a very real fear! 


Dr. X : The fundamental answer to any un- 
ease is effective liaison between family doc- 
tors, psychiatrists, medical officers of health, 
and welfare officers. 

The British Medical Association and the 
Royal Medico-psychological Society have 
given their blessing to the general trends of 
the Royal Commission’s recommendations, 
and it follows that doctors are prepared to 
accept their responsibilities, 

If hospitals have the power to refuse entry, 
this is a safeguard for the patient. It will pre- 
vent his being dumped into some kind of in- 
stitution which may not have the facilities 
for treating his illness. When a doctor is asked 
to help a patient, it means something to him, 
and he is the best judge of whether he can 
help or not. 


Mr. Ryder: The right of hospitals to refuse 
entry may make the work of mental welfare 
officers more difficult, but general hospitals 
today are not compelled to accept patients, 
though the need for treatment may be equally 


urgent—and there is comparatively little 
trouble there. It would, I think, be wrong to 
assume that the doctors will make difficulties. 
It is, after all, a matter of good relationships 
between hospitals and local authorities. 


**Poor do” for welfare staff 


Mr. Westmoreland : When we come to Part 
IL of the Bill, dealing with local authority 
services, I think many people will be dis- 
appointed. Although the functions of local 
health authorities covering prevention of 
illness, and care and after-care of patients, 
have been widened ‘in scope, they remain 
permissive in character. 

This means that local health authorities 
may continue to take only such action as 
they think fit—and the past has shown how 
little some of them see the need for an ex- 
tensive community health service. Adequate 
community care services for the mentally 
disordered are becoming as important—if 
they are not already so—as adequate 
hospital services, and it is daunting to those 
working in this field to find that the govern- 


ment is not persuaded of this fact, and has 
not taken steps to ensure that local authori- 
ties shall provide them. This is a major 
departure from the Royal Commission's 
recommendations, which were in favour of 
enforcing extended local authority services. 


The mental welfare officer has a poor deal 
from the Bill. He is loaded with responsibilities, 
but is given no rights and no status. He is 
defined merely as “an officer of a local health 
authority appointed to act as mental welfare 
officer.” There are no requirements as to train- 
ing, experience, or suitability for the work. 
Lecal health authorities will apparently still 
be free to appoint anyone, from ambulance at- 
tendants to heavyweight wrestlers, to do a job 
which, in the patient's interest, should be en- 
trusted only to skilled and trained people. 
Considering the growing importance of com- 
munity care, this is a “poor do.” 


Mr. Ryder: The Royal Commission divided 
responsibilities of hospitals and _ local 
authorities. It said that hospitals should deal 
only with patients who needed specialised 
medical treatment or continual nursing, in- 
cluding the helpless and severely sub- 
normal; all other patients, presumably, 


findings in May, 1957. 
Briefly, the main provisions of the Bill are: 


% One legal code covers both mental illness 
and mental. deficiency, instead of a separate 
code for each, as at present. 

% The present statutory limitation of treat- 
ment of “persons of unsound mind” in “desig- 
nated” hospitals is removed; and hospital 
authorities will be able to arrange that any kind 
of hospital may receive any type of mental 
patient, whether informally or under detention. 

% Mental Health Review Tribunals—one for 
each of the 15 hospital regions in England and 
Wales—consisting of legal, medical, and other 
members, will consider applications from patients 
(and relatives) for their release from compulsory 
detention. They will hold power of discharge. 


% The maximum interval between renewal of 
authority to detain a patient in hospital or under 
guardianship is reduced from the present five 
years to three. The intervals are at one year, 
a further year, then two years, and subsequently 
every three years. The patient has the right, 
whenever the authority is renewed, to apply to 
the Tribunal. 


* The single term “mental disorder” is intro- 
duced to cover all forms of mental illness or 
disability. Provisions for compulsory detention 
recognise four groups of mentally disordered 
patients—mentally ill, severely sub-normal, sub- 
normal, and psychopathic. 


*% Compulsory powers of detention will be 
exercisable only where no other appropriate 
methods of dealing with a patient are available. 
Apart from criminal court cases, no judicial order 
will be required. Improper detention is safe- 
guarded by two procedures: two medical recom- 


WHAT THE NEW BILL MEANS 


THE Mental Health Bill was introduced in the House of Commons on December 17, 1958, and 
was given its second reading on January 26, 1959. 

It repeals the Lunacy and Mental Treatment Acts, 1890-1930, and the Mental Deficiency 
Acts, 1913-1938, and proposes substantial changes on the lines recommended by the Royal 
Commission on the Law Relating to Mental Illness and Mental Deficiency, which reported its 


mendations will be needed in all cases (except in 
emergencies, where one will be sufficient for the 
first 72 hours): and patients will be able to 
apply to a Mental Health Review Tribunal at any 
time within six months after admission. 

% Mental hospitals are charged with reviewing 
existing patients’ cases to see whether their 
mental disorder needs a different type of care. 

% Generally, the nearest relative of all patients 
admitted under the new procedures will hold the 
power of discharge (at present this does not apply 
in the case of mentally defective patients). This 
general rule will not, however, apply to those 
admitted from a penal institution or approved 
school or following court proceedings, nor where 
the power of discharge has been transferred to 
some other person by the county court. Powers 
of discharge are also given to the doctor respon- 
sible for the patient's treatment, in addition to 
the hospital managers as at present, and (in 
cases of guardianship or patients detained in 
private nursing homes) to the local authority. 

% Psychopathic and sub-normal patients may 
be compulsorily admitted under the age of 21, 
but over the age of 21 only after court convic- 
tion or transfer from prison (except that patients 
of any age may be detained for not more than 
28 days’ observation), These patients will not be 
liable to detention after the age of 25 unless they 
were originally admitted through the courts or 
transferred from prisons or approved schools or 
they are considered to be dangerous to them- 
selves or others. 

% Patients who are detained may be given 
leave of absence from the hospital at the respon- 
sible doctor's discretion. The power to detain 
lapses after six months’ leave of absence, unless 


the patient is recalled to hospital or transferred 
to guardianship. 


* Mentally disordered patients of any agé 
convicted in the courts may be detained in hos- 
pital for treatment of received into guardian- 
ship, if the hospital or guardian is willing and 
if the court considers this most suitable. 


* If a court of assize or quarter sessions con- 
siders it necessary for the protection of the 
public, it may order that a mentally disordered 
person convicted before it or (in the case of 
quarter sessions) committed from a magistrates’ 
court, shall not be discharged without the Home 
Secretary's consent. While such a restriction is 
in force, patients will not have access to a Mental 
Health Review Tribunal, but the Home Secretary 
will be able to refer to the Tribunals for advice. 


% The Board of Control is wound up. Some 
of its functions will be carried out by the new 
review tribunals, others by the local authorities 
and the Minister of Health. 


The three state hospitals—Broadmoor, 
Rampton, and Moss Side—will come under the 
direct management of the Minister of Health. 
They will not be incorporated into the National 
Health Service administrative system. 


% The powers of local authorities under the 
National Health Service Act, 1946, to provide 
community care for mentally disordered patients 
are extended so that the services now provided 
under the Mental Deficiency Acts can continue. 
Amendments are proposed to the National Assist- 
ance Act, 1948, and the Children’s Act, 1948, to 
allow authorities greater freedom to organise 
services for mentally disordered persons within 
the framework of their general health, welfare, 
and child care services. 


%*% The procedures for children found to be 
unsuitable for education at schools are revised. 
Local authorities may compel parents to send 
children to a training centre, if they are satisfied 
that the children are not receiving adequate 
training. In addition to their right of appeal to 
the Minister of Education, parents are given a 
new right to apply to the local authority once a 
year for the decision to be reviewed. 
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should be cared for in the community by 
the local authority services. 

This is sensible and reasonable. But all 
municipal hospitals and institutions for the 
mentally deficient were handed over to the 
national health service in 1948 and, since 
then, residential care has been provided by 
the hospital authorities. 

The position now is that there are many 
patients, particularly in mental deficiency in- 
stitutions who, according to the Commission's 
definition, should be cared for by the local 
health authorities—in London, about one-third 
of the 7,500 or so may come into this category. 
it will tax all the resources of the London 
county council to provide residential accom- 
modation for the new cases with whom it will 
have to deal, let alone any of the existing 
patients whom the hospitals may now dis- 
charge. This will prevent us from doing what 
we think is the first priority—providing resi- 
dential accommodation for patients who are 
suitable for rehabilitation for normal life in 
the community. How are we going to get 
additional sites and properties in London— 
especially after all the other welfare services 
have been settling themselves in since 1948? 


Dr. X: The local authorities have a big 
problem. Only ten years ago, local authori- 
ties had much of their residential facilities 
taken away by mandate; and now they are 
asked to extend their services. They are asked, 
in fact, to do a job without the necessary 
tools. 


Government “‘passing the buck” ? 


You get what you pay for in this world, and 
if Britain wants a better mental health service, 
it must provide for it. The other side of the 
problem is—what can the country afford? It 
is the responsibility of the government to de- 
cide what it can spend on the health services 
—but it is now trying to get around the prob- 
lem by “asking” local authorities to provide 
additional services. 

A review of all existing hospital cases 

will mean that the harmless but dependent 
patients, who can do with less care than 
a mental hospital provides, will be able to 
live in the community. If, in practice, there is 
an enormous waiting list for local authority 
residential care, some provision will need to 
be planned for them. There certainly will be 
such cases : in my hospital we have already 
had an extensive review since the Minister 
of Health accepted the Royal Commission's 
recommendation that some cases could be 
dealt with before legislation. From a total of 
841 patients, 272 men and 261 women have 
been discharged from the provisions of the 
existing Act. At the moment they are living 
in the hospital as informal cases. 
Mr. Westmoreland: A provision that may 
cause considerable excitement among some 
people is the power to be given to Courts 
of Assize and Quarter Session not only to 
order mentally disordered persons guilty of 
offences to be detained in hospital, but also 
to issue an order restricting their discharge. 
This completely inhibits all the provisions 
relating to duration and renewal of author- 
ity for detention and the right of appeal to 
the Mental Health Review Tribunal. 

Another provision that will be disquieting to 
those working in the mental deficiency field is 
that concerning patients’ leave of absence. It 
is provided that when a patient has been absent 


on leave for six months and has not been re- 
called, the authority for detention will cease 
to be effective, and there will be no further 
power of recall. Many experienced mental wel- 
fare officers will feel that subnormal persons 
may need a longer period of rehabilitation under 
supervision before they can reasonably be 
expected to manage their own affairs. 

Dr. X: This provision is a direct result of 
public opinion. Many patients lived for years 
outside a mental deficiency hospital with the 
shadow of being recalled hanging over them. 
There is provision for a patient to be re- 
ferred to a local authority for care and guid- 
ance under guardianship at any time dur- 
ing his six months’ leave or afterwards. 
Also, when a patient does not require 
specialised treatment under the provisions 
of this Bill, he may be referred to any of 
the other statutory welfare services. 


Minister as judge—and jury ! 


Mr. Westmoreland: Few will mourn the 
winding up of the Board of Control. But the 
result appears to be rather extraordinary. 
The Minister of Health will become respon- 
sible both for providing and managing the 
hospitals in which mentally disordered per- 
sons may be detained, and for inspecting their 
material standards and the position of those 
detained therein—surely a remarkable ex- 
ample of “the devil would both judge and 
jury be.” 

Dr, X: The evidence of the Ministry to the 
Royal Commission recommended the dis- 
solution of the Board of Control which, since 
1948, had been a department of the Ministry 
of Health. The Board has played an impres- 
sive part in developing a high standard of 
psychiatric care in the country in the past. 
Now the mental hospital has come of age. 
No one visits a general hospital to see if 
the surgeons are making a mess of their 
operations: and it is assumed that the people 
who run mental hospitals are capable of 
doing their job without supervision. 
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21 NALGO members in 
New Year Honours List 


CONGRATULATIONS to the following 
members who have received honours in the 
New Year List: 
C.B.E. 
F. D. Arney, general manager, Port of Bristol 
Authority. 


Vv. Lawrence, O.B.E., clerk, 
county council. 


Monmouthshire 


O.B.E. 
E. R. Ashill, chief officer, 
Brigade. 
H. A. Clidero, M.C., town clerk, Bridgwater. 
H. W. L. Lawson, valuation assessor, Ayrshire. 
P. W. MacLagan, M.C., M.D., medical officer 
of health, Berwick-on-Tweed. 
J. A. O'Keefe, chief officer, public control 
department, Middlesex county council. 


M.B.E. 


A. E. M. Fenna, lately fuel overseer, Hackney 
and Stoke Newington. 

Miss E. Garnett, youth organiser, Nottingham. 

J. Graham, chief public health inspector, 
Manchester. 

A. Morris, civil defence officer, Monmouthshire. 

Miss M. B. Napier, head of department for 
psychiatric social work, Dundee Royal Mental 
Hospital. 

E. G. Parsons, senior clerk, Devon C.C. 

J. Penny, local fuel overseer, Dundee. 

Miss M. M. Thomas, assistant secretary to the 
Lord Mayor of Bristol. 

R. P. Thorne, honorary treasurer, Cambridge 
savings committee. 

F. W. Walpole, lately clerk, Godstone R.D.C. 

E. S. Wilson, road safety officer, Slough. 


B.E.M. 

J. Donelly, assistant distribution superintendent, 
Carlisle sub-division, Northern Gas Board. 
W. B. Marley, superintendent of distribution, 
Liverpool corporation water department. 
Fire Service Medal 
H. A. Edgerley, M.B.E., chief officer, Warring- 

ton Fire Brigade. 


Hampshire Fire 
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MY BOOKSHELF 


by LAURENCE WELSH 


What would happen to wages 
without the trade unions? 


WE ALL KNOw the kind of non-member 
who maintains that trade unions do not 
really have any effect on pay levels. His 
doctrine is simple: if employers are short 
of staff, they offer better pay; if they 
have plenty, they cut it down. Such 
people are not likely to read Professor 
P. FORD’s The Economics of Collective 
Bargaining (Blackwell, 10s. 6d.) but NALGO 
members would do well to do so and to pass 
its message on. Professor Ford is a cool 
and sometimes cutting critic. He sets out to 
ascertain “how far the wage structure differs 
from what it would have been in the 
absence of trade unions” and, even if he 
fails to show how that difference can be 
measured, he leaves his readers in no doubt 
that it is a considerable one. 

As an economist, he deals in trends 
rather than in absolute terms; and he never 
forgets that, in considering one influence 
on wage levels, you must not forget others 
operating at the same time, either in the 
same direction or in others. If wages go up, 
employers tend to reduce their labour force; 
but higher wages may attract better staff, 
the employers may improve their organisa- 
tion and technique, and production may 
rise sufficiently to counteract the first 
tendency. Thus, however important the 
effect of trade union pressure may be, it 
Operates in so complex a fashion that it is 
seldom possible to define it precisely. 

Where do public undertakings fit into the 
picture? Many of them do not need 
to show a profit, yet they behave as if 
they did because they are answerable 
to critical members of the public and are 
expect g! to follow the pattern of behaviour 
of oth’: bosses. Hence the community of 
interest between all trade unionists in seek- 
ing to maintain the general level of pay, 
for the principle of “fair comparison” is 
constantly employed. And so it is that, even 
to public servants not directly implicated in 
the drive for profits, the never-ending dis- 
pute between masters and men for the 
biggest share of the product of industry 
has more than an academic interest, Though 
Professor Ford draws few black and white 
conclusions, he seems to show that the res- 
pective shares have no justification in reason 
or ethics, but just depend on objective con- 
ditions and on the bargaining strength of 
the two parties. The moral is obvious: make 
your union as strong as you can. 


Building procedures 


IF YOU EVER suffer, as many local 
government officers do, from the com- 
plaints of councillors who expect the par- 
ticular building in which they are interested 
to be constructed in a few weeks, commend 
them to the Royal Institute of Public 
Administration booklet Building Contracts 


of Local Authorities (Ss.). It sets out the 
plain sense of the matter very tidily: first 
decide what sort of building you want and 
for what purposes (the architect can help 
you to fit type to purpose); let him prepare 
his drawings and estimates; and after that 
don’t interfere. If you alter your ideas as 
the building goes up delays and extra costs 
are inevitable. 

In addition to these fundamental, if fairly 
obvious, considerations, the report contains 
interesting comments on interdepartmental 
relations. There is a discussion of the pre- 
payment audit of final accounts; financial 
officers are told not to interfere in technical 
matters; other professional officers, though 
they may properly expect to be left free 
of detailed supervision, are warned that they 
should “observe the best professional stan- 
dards and . . . not object to demonstrating 
that they have done so.” In all, this report, 
the work of a high-powered team with 
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SIR PARKER MORRIS, former town 
clerk of Westminster, at:its head, embodies 
a well-informed study which should be 
widely read in town and county halls. 


Other books received 


The Directory of Opportunities for Qualified 
Men 1959. (Cornmarket Press, 8s. 6d.) 


Government Administration in New Zealand, 
by R. 3. POLASCHEK. Oxford. 35s. This 
study of the N.Z. civil service will be valuable 
to’ students of comparative government. It is 
published by the N.Z. Institute of Public 
Administration. 


Statistics for the Social Sciences, by T. G. 
CONNOLLY and W. SLUCKIN (Cleaver- 
Hume Press, 16s.), second edition, for students 
who need statistics up to degree level. 


Welfare Services in Herefordshire (Gateway 
Publications, Ss.), covering both statutory and 
voluntary services in a lucid and comprehen- 
sive way, 

Bonganga, by SYLV1A and PETER DUNCAN 
(Odhams, 21s.): a true-life tale of devotion 
and heroism in wildest Africa—the life of a 
medical missionary who was once a clerk 
with Deptford borough council. 


Children Welcome! and Furnished Holiday 
Homes, two invaluable guides to family holi- 
day accommodation, published by Herald 
Advisory Service, 3 Teevan Road, Croydon, 
Surrey. 


UNESCO’s ‘window on the world’ 


ONE of the most important developments 
of our time has been the establishment and 
growth of the group of international institu- 
tions known as the United Nations and its 
specialised agencies. 

Each of the agencies has its own special 
work to do. But all are striving, first and 
foremost, to safeguard peace and promote 
progress among the nations. 

UNESCO, which was founded in London 
in 1946, seeks to fulfil that aim by promot- 
ing collaboration among the nations through 
education, science, and culture, “in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law, and for the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 
for. the peoples of the world, without distine- 
tion of race, sex, language, or religion, by 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 

Among the many international non- 
governmental organisations which have con- 
sultative arrangements with UNESCO, and 
which help it in planning and carrying out 
its programme, is the International Union 
of Local Authorities, to which NALGO is 
affiliated. This co-operation has_ taken 
different forms, including the distribution 
of UNESCO publications through 1ULA 
channels and the participation of UNESCO 
delegations in 1U L A congresses. The Union 
has also undertaken two projects for 
UNESCO; a world-wide inquiry into local 
government and a study of the réle of local 
authorities in adult education and sports. 

But UNESCO's relations are not limited 
to governments and organisations, It needs, 
too, the co-operation of the people who 
make up the nations; and to help establish 
this link it publishes in Paris a monthly 


illustrated magazine, The Unesco Courier. 

The Courier has set itself this purpose: to 
serve as a window opep-on the world, pre- 
senting in both text and image informative 
and thought-provoking reports on events 
and problems of world significance in the 
arts, the sciences, and education. Its interest- 
ing and well-illustrated articles give a vivid 
picture of the endless diversity of peoples and 
countries. 

Among the subjects covered in recent num- 
bers were “Tribal Medicine,” “The Conquest 
of the Desert,” and “The Promise of Atom 
Power.” Contributors have included Ritchie 
Calder, Aldous Huxley, and Bertrand Russell. 

The Unesco Courier is a first-class profes- 
sionally-produced magazine. Its subscription 
rate of 10s. for twelve issues includes a colour 
number. 

UNESCO Offers a free specimen copy to 
readers of Public Service. All members have 
to do to receive it direct from Paris is to fill 
in this coupon. 


To the editor, “Public Service.” 1 York 
Gate, Regents Park, London, N.W.1. Please 
order for me: 

A free copy of “The Unesco Courier.” 


A year’s subscription to “The Unesco 
Courier"* (Send no money yet.) 
* Strike out if you want the specimen copy only. 
Name (capitals) ........... 


eee 


Aporess (capitals) ...... 
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Pretty girls aid our 
recruitment drive 


THE PRETTY GIRLS are beginning to 
arrive at NALGO headquarters, Short and 
tall, blonde and brunette, they are coming 
as photographs entered for the Public Ser- 
vice competition, announced last month, 
for the prettiest girl to join NALGO each 
month during 1959. 

This competition is part of the Public 
Service drive to help the Association reach 
its new target of 300,000 members. 

Details, with entry forms, have been sent 
to all branch secretaries. A prize of £2 2s. 
will be given to the girl recruit selected as 


Must we be square? 


ONE branch has criticised these competi- 
tions because they “‘can do nothing but 
bring ridicule and discredit to the Associa- 
tion.” 

But must a trade union always be solemn? 
Is it true, as Manchester’s Guild Journal 
suggested last month, that ‘““NALGO can 
only be described as cubic—that is, square 
however you look at it?’’ 

We prefer to believe that even trade 
unionism can be fun sometimes. Help us to 
prove it—to show that NALGO, like the 

merry world, is round, 


the prettiest in any month—with a special 
additional prize for the prettiest enrolled 
during the year as a whole. 

Similar prizes are offered for the best- 
looking man to be recruited each month. 
So far, the men seem to be shyer than the 
girls—none had had the courage to enter 
up to the time we went to press. 

But there is still time. Entries for the 
January competition will be accepted up 
to March 2 and for the February one up 
to March 30. 

Two panels have been chosen to pick the 

winners. They are: 
For the girls: A, B. NORTROP (President of 
NALGO); G. LAMBE (chairman of the 
N.E.C. public relations committee); w. c. 
ANDERSON (general secretary); and the 
editor of Public Service. 


For the men: MRS. NORTROP, MRS. 


ANDERSON; MRS. STROTHER (wife of 
W. Strother, N.E.C., a former President); and 
the assistant editor of Public Service. 

We are also offering a prize of £2 2s. to 
the branch attaining the highest percentage 
of new members. 

The last date for entries based on recruit- 
ment in January is also March 2, and the 
results of the first three competitions will be 
announced in the April journal. 

At the end of the year, there will be a 
prize of £25 for the branch showing the 
highest percentage membership increase 
during the whole year. 
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DESIGN A NALGO 


POSTER! 


This month, we offer prizes totalling 
&5 5s. (to be divided at the editor’s 
discretion) for the best ideas for a 
recruiting poster likely to persuade 
non-members to join NALGO. 

Posters should be eye-catching, per- 
suasive, and suitable for display on 
branch notice-boards. 

They can be pictorial, or letterpress, 
or both. Inability to draw is no barrier. 
Whilst we shall welcome finished 
Posters, good suggestions capable of 
being drawn by a professional artist 
will stand an equal chance of a prize. 

Entries, giving the entrant’s name, 
home address, and branch, must reach 
the editor, Public Service, | York Gate, 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1!, by 

Monday, March 16. 


What branch magazines are saying 


Clean food! 

THE public health inspeotor was horrified to 
see the girl in the bread shop lick her finger- 
tips before handling a customer's loaf. He gave 
her a stern lecture on the importance of food 
hygiene and was gratified by the warm sup- 
port he received from the customer. 

As they left the shop and paused by the 
customer's bicycle, the latter confessed that 
this habit of the bread. shop assistant had 
always disgusted him, but he had never dared 
to profest. 

“If it wasn’t for conscientious blokes like 
you going round,” he declared, “some of these 
shops would have no standards of decency and 
cleanliness at all.” 

The public health inspector was filled with 
pride. “All part of the local government 
service,” he said. “And very much appreciated, 
too,” said the customer. Then he pulled the tissue 
off the bread, blew his nose on it and tossed it 
to the pavement, stuffed the loaf into his dirty 


saddle-bag on top of an oily rag... and 
pedalled away.—THE WHEEL, Wallasey. 
Definition 


WHITLEY!ISM, like marriage, is a system 
of give and take—a partnership in which both 
parties prefer reasonable compromise to Shy- 
lockism or domination by either side —A. G. W. 
in NALGO- JOURNAL, Wiltshire. 


Make it work 

The machinery of NALGO was constructed 
by very keen and dedicated local government 
officers, who struggled and endeavoured to 
produce the standards which we now enjoy. 
Conditions are for ever changing and, like the 
combine harvester, must be adapted to meet 
new fields. This delicate machinery, which 
stretches out to a quarter of a million mem- 
bers, has a small counterpart in each branch, 
Are we just oiling that machinery, are we just 
sitting by it, glad to have it, but just looking 
after it? Machinery is built to do the work, to 
save time, to bring a correct answer every time. 
It is no use whatsoever to have all the data on 
NALGO, and not to do anything about it. 
Some members would be quite pleased to pay 
their subscriptions every month to NALGO, 
have the prescribed number of meetings, plus 
the A.G.M. every year, and then leave it at 
that. In other words, just oil the works and 


have the machine standing there idle. By 
educating all members (and especially new 
ones) keeping them informed about every 
aspect, keeping them up to date, and producing 
results efficiently and quickly ... then, and 
only then, will NALGo begin to grow strong. 
—THE BUZZ, Fleetwood and district. 


What can it be? 

Hard and cold, ruthless yet clear, 

The demanding call sounds on the restless air. 

They stop, listening breathlessly; 

Eyes startled, afraid, peer anxiously 

Towards the source of that awful sound, 

The summons from which there is no escape. 

They stare at each other, they look away, 

Their thoughts in a tumult, in their hearts a 
prayer. 

As one reaches forward a trembling hand 

To quell that long imperative call, she heaves 

A sigh of sorrow and despair, of impending 
doom. 

Can it be... ? It is! “Old—” wants a typist 
again!—“C” in NALGO NEWS, Norfolk. 


Other people’s jobs 

The ... Assurance Co, Ltd., has vacancies for 
boys leaving school and men not exceeding 25 
years of age. Candidates should possess a 
General School Certificate or a General Certi- 
ficate of Education, with passes at “Ordinary” 
level in five subjects, including English and 
mathematics, Scale of remuneration rising to 
£1,025 per annum at age 38, with very good 
prospects of earlier promotion, Hours: 9.10 
a.m. to 4.50 p.m.—S-day week. 

Young ladies of good appearance who are 
attempting G.C.E, in atleast English or mathe- 
matics are invited to apply for junior positions 
with a city Insurance Company, Commencing 
salary £305 p.a. at age 16; free luncheon 
vouchers and five-day week. 

Bank with vacancies in Manchester and 
other areas invites young men of character and 
ability to apply for appointment to its staff: 
the appointments offer a progressive career 
with pension scheme, Salary scale: 16/17, 
£265 p.a.; £350 at 20; £640 at 26; and £840 
at 31, with scope for additional merit increases. 
Applicants should be under 25 and should hold 
the School Certificate or an equivalent General 
Certificate of Education. — THE GUILD 
JOURNAL, Manchester. 
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Let make NALGO 
a trade union plus 


The declaration of political independence implied in the recent majority vote 
against affiliation to the Trades Union Congress puts NALGO in an ideal position 
to study and pronounce upon matters of national importance, suggests 
“A.W.S."" in this short but constructive and thought-provoking article. 


. 


WHAT is the real lesson to be learned from 
NALGO members’ recent decisive vote 
against affiliation to the T.U.C.? 

It is that, from now on, NAL GO must be 
more than just a trade union. 

Haggling over salaries—important as 
these are—is not enough. National negotia- 
tions have, in any case, taken the bite out 
of branch life, and have made the old type 
of branch obsolete. 

Our next objective should be to make a 
new and original fmpact on politics. And the 
fact that we have, as an Association, demon- 
strated our political independence gives us 
an immense opportunity here. 

There is in NALGOa wonderful diversity 
of professional and technical knowledge. 
Yet the Conference agenda and debates are 
little less than scandalous, reflecting only 
too plainly the lack of thought and study 
which sponsoring branches give to their 
notices of motion. 

It should be the duty of the National 


Executive Council to canalise the expert 
knowledge within the Association, for the 
education of public opinion and the guid- 
ance of the government. It should send to 
branches, once a year, a list of selected sub- 
jects of national importance for discussion. 
These should be referred, in the first in- 
Stance, to branch study groups, which would 
examine the subject in detail, and refer their 
recommendations to their respective district 
committees, who would frame resolutions 
and recommendations for Conference. 

What sort of subjects should branches 
study? Here are a few suggestions: 


The struggle for superannuation for local 
government officers is part of the NALGO 
story. Now, when preparations are being 
made to develop a national superannuation 
scheme, NALGO should examine and pro- 
nounce upon the proposals of the rival 
Political parties and, if necessary, prepare 
a national pensions scheme of its own 


Sooner or later, road, rail, and air transport 


Public Service 


will be integrated. Transport members should 
be at work now on a transport policy. 

The difference between English and Scots law 
should be examined, and recommendations 
made for embodying the best features of both 
into one national legal system. 


Gas and electricity members may well have a 
common employer one day. If they want to 
share in moulding their own future, they 
should form joint study groups now to con- 
sider a NALGO fuel and power policy. 

A NALGO policy on local government finance 
is long overdue. The useful articles which 
have appeared in Public Service from time to 
time could be printed in pamphlet form to 
provide a basis for study and ultimate 
formulation of policy 


Danger of sectionai growth 


Finally, we should pay more attention to 
the sectional and professional societies asso- 
ciated with NALGO, and allot them seats 
on the district committees. In these days of 
national salary scales, members in similar 
occupations will tend more and more to 
get together in groups. NALGO would 
therefore be wise to offer the sectional and 
professional societies branch status, or its 
equal. Joint consultative committees are 
useless, The present policy—or lack of it— 
is encouraging the growth of what may 
eventually become rival associations, and 
members who are now paying subscriptions 
to NALGO and to their professional society 
may not be prepared to do so indefinitely. 
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Must redundancy follow 
gas reorganisation? 


District reports suggest that some area gas 
boards have successfully averted or alleviated it 


HOW IS REORGANISATION, and any 
resulting problem of redundancy, being 
handled by the various area gas boards? 
This is a question of vital interest to gas 
staffs everywhere. 

From time to time, Public Service has 
printed official statements made by one 
board or another, and news of how board 
policy is affecting NALGO members and 
their colleagues. In October, 1957, for 
example, we outlined the policy of the West 
Midlands Gas Board on this matter—a 
policy we described as an example to other 
parts of the country. Exactly a year later, 
we reported the constructive way in which 
the North Eastern Gas Board was approach- 
ing the task of centralising its accountancy. 


Next month, we hope to print an account 
of recent developments in the Southern 
Gas Board—where a serious redundancy 
problem caused so much anxiety through- 
out NALGO and figured in a lively debate 
at the Douglas Conference last year. 


Meanwhile, information received from 
the Association's district organisation offi- 
cers shows what is happening up and down 
the country. 


EAST MIDLANDS 


In the east midlands, an “excellent under- 
standing has been built up with officials of 
the East Midlands Gas Board in dealing 
with problems arising out of reorganisa- 
tion.” This is based on a declaration of 
procedure made by the board to a com- 
posite meeting of all area negotiating bodies 
as long ago as July, 1954. On this occasion, 
the following assurances were given: 


1. Wherever redundancy is likely to occur, the 
management will consult with the appro- 
priate trade union representatives, and will 
notify each individual concerned of his 
position. 

. Every effort will be made to find suitable 
alternative employment for any employee 
whose services are no longef required in his 
present job. 


3. If, however, despite all efforts, future em- 
ployment cannot be offered, the procedure 
will be as follows :— 


(a) the order of termination of employment will 
initially be: (i) temporary employees; (ii) part- 
time employees: (iii) employees over 65; (iv) 
aliens: and (v) married women (if not the prin- 
cipal income earner in the household); and 

(b) after the personnel listed under (a) above have 
left employment, the order of retention of :he 
remaining personnel will be determined by the 
relative efficiency of the employees concerned 
except that, if there is litthke or nothing to choose 
between employees on merit, the “last in, first 
out” principle will broadly apply, service being 
terminated in the following order:—(i) shorter 


service employees before longer service em- 
ployees; (ii) if other things are still broadly 
equal, single employees before married employees ; 
(iii) if other things are still broadly equal, em- 
ployees junior in status before employees senior 
in status; and finally (iv) if a choice still has to 
be made between two employees of equal calibre 
and circumstances, cases where the termination 
of employment will cause lesser hardship before 
cases causing greater hardship. 


. Where it becomes necessary to dispense with 
the services of an employee on grounds of 
redundancy, the board will treat every em- 
ployee as sympathetically as possible. Each 
case will need to be dealt with on an indi- 
vidual basis, taking into account the actual 
circumstances of the person concerned, his 
length of service, past record and conduct, 
status, ability to find employment outside the 
industry.and so on. In all cases, however, the 
board will: (i) assist and encourage the em- 
ployee to claim compensation if so entitled 
under the Gas (Staff Compensation) Regula- 
tions 1949; (ii) grant such an employee all 
reasonable facilities to seek other employ- 
ment; (iii) be prepared in the case of a 
longer-service employee not entitled to com- 
pensation under (i) above, to grant more than 
the statutory minimum period of notice of 
termination of employment, and to pay such 
an employee for the whole of his period of 
notice even if he is successful in obtaining 
new employment before his notice has ex- 
pired; and (iv) notify such an employee, if 
he wishes, of all suitable vacancies for em- 
ployment with the board occurring within 
six months of leaving the board's employment. 


There is every sign that this policy is be- 
ing carried out. At the moment, for example, 
reorganisation ultimately affecting 350 to 
400 staff, is going on in the Notts. and 
Derby division. This division consists of 
four separate accounting groups, at Notting- 
ham, Derby, Sutton-in-Ashfield, and Chester- 
field. In future, the income side of the 
accountancy work is to be done at Notting- 
ham, and the expenditure side at Derby. 


Consultation and safeguards 


This change was announced to a meeting 
of representatives of interested trade unions 
in May, 1957. 

There was full consultation, and various 
safeguards were agreed upon. The main 
difficulty arose because the long notice given 
of the change enabled staff who did not 
want to transfer to Nottingham or Derby 
to find other jobs well in advance, with the 
result that both the Sutton-in-Ashfield and 
the Chesterfield offices had to shut down 
four months earlier than intended—even 
though the board had recruited temporary 
staff in an attempt to keep things going. 

All the same, only eight staff out of a total 
of 32 have been seriously affected—and they 
include five machine operators offered 
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transfers, and for whom jobs can be found 
if they want them. The other three are 
section heads with relatively short service, 
who could be offered only lower-graded 
posts—but with salaries preserved on a 
personal basis. 


NORTHERN 


No redundancy problem has arisen in the 
Northern Gas Board, despite the installa- 
tion of an electronic billing unit and the 
centralisation of all billing at this unit. 

The board informed the area staff side 
some two years ago that it had decided to 
consider such an installation. Since then, it 
has kept the staff side and the unions fully 
informed on all developments or proposed 
developments, and has quite freely dis- 
cussed any points raised by them. 

For some time, staff have been recruited 
only on a temporary basis wherever pos- 
sible. Assurances have been given that any 
permanent officers who find themselves 
redundant, or are appointed to the electronic 
unit in a post graded below their present 
one, will carry their existing grade as a 
personal right. The board has also under- 
taken to be as generous as possible where 
removal expenses, subsistence, or travelling 
allowances are concerned. 


NORTH WESTERN 


The staff side of the north western and 
north Wales area joint council is still seek- 
ing an area agreement on redundancy. The 
matter is now before the National Joint 
Council, where it has been deferred. 

During the past 18 months, no permanent 
officer has left the service of the North 
Western Gas Board on grounds of redun- 
dancy. During this period, certain reorgani- 
sations have taken place, but, according to 
branch reports, redundancy has been 
avoided by redeployment. 


SOUTH WESTERN 


From the south western district it is 
reported that reorganisation is now virtually 
complete, and redundancy largely a thing of 
the past. 

The story in this district is more than 
four years old, and a report appeared in the 
September, 1956, Public Service. 

At that time, the South Western Gas Board 
had already accepted the area staff side's 
request that it should recruit only on a 
temporary basis. This step has greatly 
simplified the subsequent difficulties, and, 
although there have been redundancies 
amounting to several hundreds throughout 
the area, the number of permanent officers 
affected has been kept at a fairly low level, 
and the number of pre-vesting officers who 
have been compelled to leave the industry 
has been negligible. 

In general, the board deals with redun- 
dancy on the “last in, first out” principle, 
but adds the proviso, “all other things 
being equal.” 

An interesting feature of the board's 
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approach to post-vesting-day employees is 
that it groups these in six-month blocks, 
each comprising all those who entered its 
service during that particular six-month 
period. The intention is that no employee in 
any block should be dismissed until all 
those in later blocks have been dismissed. 
Here again, the board reserves the right to 
make exceptions where the needs of its 
organisation would be “patently negated” 
by carrying out this policy strictly. 

The area joint secretaries—one of whom is 
the district organisation officer—now consult 
at least monthly on these matters. 


EASTERN 


Assurances have been given on several 
occasions, that, so far as can be foreseen, 
there is not likely to be any redundancy in 
the area. The board is being asked to re- 
state its position in this matter. 

Meanwhile, reorganisation has been go- 
ing on quite quickly, and now seems to be 
accelerating. Where staff are concerned, 
however, difficulties have been satisfactorily 
cleared up. 


SOUTH EASTERN 


In the South Eastern Gas Board, the 
“last in, first out” principle is very strictly 
adhered to. Whenever there is any pos- 
sibility of redundancy, the trade unions are 
advised, and joint meetings of management 
and union representatives are held to discuss 
the general aspect. 

“Much good has been achieved as the result 
of these meetings,” reports the district organisa- 
tion officer, “and the existing arrangements 
have so far worked very satisfactorily.” 


SCOTTISH 


The Scottish Gas Board is understood to 
be looking into the economics of using 
electronic computers. Many complex fac- 
tors are involved, and it may be anything 
up to two years before the board has all 
the necessary information on which to 
reach a decision. If it then decides to install 
a computer, there is reason to think that 
there will be very little staff redundancy; 
and the staff side of the area joint council 
has been assured that: 

“The board is conscious of the obligations 
which it would have to its staff if redundancy 
did arise through this cause.” 


WALES 


One of the factors leading to reorganisa- 
tion within the Wales Gas Board has been 
the extension of the gas grid throughout 
the Principality. This has made some posts 
redundant—but, so far, any officers dis- 
placed have been absorbed in other sections. 
No member of the staff has been dismissed. 

It should, perhaps, be noted that there 
has so far been no introduction of com- 
puters on the board’s accountancy work— 
though the group offices are mechanised to 
some extent. 


Public Service 


Workers want more than wages 


Confidence, understanding, and respect are 
also needed, board IRO tells gas engineers 


‘*1F YOU WORK for a man, in heaven's 
name work for him. If he pays you wages 
which supply your bread and butter, work 
for him—speak well of him—stand by him 
and stand by the institution he represents. 
If put to a pinch, an ounce of loyalty is 
worth a pound of cleverness. 

“If you must vilify, condemn, and eter- 
nally disparage—resign your position, and, 
when you are outside, damn to your heart's 
content—but, as long as you are part of an 
institution, do not condemn it.” 

This forthright advice appears on an 
official poster displayed in all works in the 
State of Wisconsin. It was quoted by L. a. 
GARRATT, industrial relations officer of 
the Northern Gas Board and a_ former 
NALGO organising officer for gas staffs, 
when he spoke to the northern section of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers about better 
industrial relations. 

Loyalty of that kind, he suggested, could 
be encouraged by putting into ‘practice 
another maxim of American industry: “Em- 
ployees are entitled to know what the firm 
is doing, why the firm is doing it, and how 
the firm is doing it.” 

In the gas industry, that boiled down to 
joint consultation—but the machinery set up 
for this must be used in the right spirit by all 
concerned : 

“A joint consultative committee meeting is 
not for the purpose of negotiations between two 
‘sides,’ neither is it a means of deciding how 
the works should be managed. Joint consulta- 
tion should provide a recognised avenue where- 
by management and employee representatives 
can learn something from each other.” 


Employer’s duty—and staff’s 


And, Mr. Garratt added, it was essential 
that whatever was learned should be passed 
on as effectively as possible to the general 
body of workers. 

The main responsibility for arousing interest 
and an attitude of helpfulness in joint consulta- 
tion, he suggested, rested with the employer, who 
must let it be seen that he treated the matter 
seriously. 

In particular, management should: 

Give prompt and proper consideration to re- 
commendations made by joint consultative 
committees; 

Adopt acceptable recommendations as quickly 
as possible; 

Explain fully why any particular proposal 
cannot be adopted; and 

Bring forward matters for discussion, so as to 
curb any tendency to make the committees 
into sounding boards for employees’ pet 
grievances 
Similarly, employees should be prepared 

to discuss and give their views in a construc- 

tive manner and not use consultative machin- 
ery simply as a means of airing differences. 

They should regard joint consultation as a 


team effort, directed at improving efficiency 
at their place of work. 


In the Northern Gas Board, joint consul- 
tative committees have existed for six years, 
and, according to Mr. Garratt, have become 
“part of the normal process of running the 
board’s affairs.” The committees, he said, 
worked more successfully in the larger units 
than in the smaller ones—but, in the latter, 
“joint consultation goes on every day by 
personal contact between the manager and 
his employees, each of whom he knows by 
his Christian name.” 


Committees’ growing worth 

As is so often the case, the committees are 
becoming more grown up as they gain ex- 
perience: their discussions range more 
widely and probe more deeply. As Mr. 
Garratt put it: 

“Many employee representatives have shown 
they realise that joint consultation entails re- 
sponsibilities as well as requests. The Board, 
for its part, has always had the greatest respect 
for committees’ recommendations, and note is 
taken at the highest level of the proceedings 
of each joint consultative committee in the 
area. 

The Board and its staff had a striking 
proof of the value of joint consultation when 
it was decided to set up a central billing 
system, using electronic machines and need- 
ing only two-thirds of the previous staff. 
The changes were announced at least 18 
months ahead, and there was full joint 
discussion about any possible redundancy. 


“As a result of the planning which emerged 
from those talks,” Mr. Garratt told — his 
audience, “it is becoming more evident day by 
day that most of the difficulties which arise 
in such circumstances are being resolved. This 
has removed anxiety from the minds of the 
staff involved, and consequently éach is work- 
ing willingly through the difficult transitional 
period. This tangible reward is a result of tak- 
ing the right steps towards better relations with 
a section of employees within the board.” 


For, as he concluded 


“Ensuring a harmonious working relationship 
with his employees is as important to an em- 
ployer as obtaining the best plant and machin- 
ery, producing a saleable product, and having 
an efficient selling organisation .. . 

“Wages are not the only stimulus to higher 
productivity—everything that makes a man 
more satisfied with the work he does should 
be regarded as an incentive. Apart from good 
wages and working conditions, what makes a 
man more satisfied with his job? Is it not that 
he wants to work in an efficient concern, to 
feel that he is making a personal contribution 
to that efficiency, to feel that he is sufficiently 
well informed of what is going on, and to have 
confidence in the policy of the concern as it 
affects him—in other words to have a mutual 
understanding and a‘feeling of respect between 
his ‘boss’ and himself?” 
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Service conditions news 


GAS SERVICE 


by G. W. PHILLIPS 


N.J.C. to discuss compensation 
at the end of this month 


WHEN THE national service conditions sub- 
committee (gas) met on January 27, it spent 
much of its time discussing the Gas Council's 
proposed new compensation provisions. The sub- 
committee gave general guidance to the NALGO 
representatives on the staff side, which met on 
the following day and which decided, among 
other things, to ask the joint compensation com- 
mittee (comprising representatives of the staff 
side of the N.J.C. and the officers’ side of the 
Senior Gas Officers Joint Council) to consider the 
provisions in detail. 

The joint committees concerned have asked 
that the proposals, which will be discussed by 
the National Joint Council on February 25, 
should not be made public at this stage. 

Meanwhile, members may like to be reminded 
of the present position on: 

Differentials: The staff side claim for restora- 
tion of differentials is at present with the N.J.C. 
salaries and conditions of service committee, 
which is to meet on February 10. 

Salesmen on commission; The Gas Council is 
having another look at its suggestion that area 
boards should be able to employ salesmen on 
low salary and high commission. Meanwhile. 
a number of NALGO district sub-commitiees 
has recorded opposition to any proposal that 
might involve taking on staff at salaries lower 
than those in the national agreement. 


A drive for more members 

THE SCOTTISH gas service conditions sub- 
committee has rightly decided that there are 
many gas staff who could and should be 
brought into NALGO. 

After considering a report on the district's 
present gas membership, the total number 
eligible, and the number reckoned to belong to 
other appropriate organisations, the  sub- 
committee has reminded all Scottish branches 
with gas members: that there is ample scope 
for branch recruitment campaigns. At the end 
of six months, it will review progress made. 

Is this a lead other districts could follow? 
Especially now, when so much reorganisation 
is going on, gas staffs should recognise that 
trade union membership is vital to their own 
interests, and that NALGO, with its long ex- 
perience and expert organisation, offers them 
many advantages, 


Progress in Wales 

FROM SCOTLAND to Wales—and to the 
welcome news that 13 more undertakings have 
been reclassified as provincial “A.” This means 
that there are now only 24 Welsh undertakings 
in the provincial “B” class, and they have only 
about 180 employees of all kinds. 

Two staff employees recently received awards 
under the board's suggestions scheme; and the 
board has accepted the staff side's request that 
details of the scheme should be permanently 
displayed on all appropriate notice boards. 
These developments are no doubt due partly to 
the stimulus provided by the national sub- 
have recorded opposition to any proposal that 


East Midlands’ five-day week 
THE EAST MIDLAND district sub-com- 
mittee has recently recorded its satisfaction 
with the general working of the five-day week 
arrangements that came into force on June 1. 
Meanwhile, the staff side of the area joint 
council has been able to persuade the board 
to revert to the old arrangement, which gave 
district sales representatives one Saturday 
morning off in three, instead of expecting them 
to work every Saturday. These representatives 
will in future work a rota of one full five-day 
week and two modified five-day weeks in each 
three-week period. 


ELECTRICITY SERVICE 


The board has recently completed its review 
of the Saturday afternoon opening of seven 
showrooms over a trial period of 12 months. 
In four cases, business had increased, and these 
showrooms will remain open, In the other 
three, this was not the case, and they will now 
close again on Saturday afternoons, The board 
is now making the experiment with other 
showrooms, again over a period of 12 months. 


Retirement of W. Brain 


NALGO’s work for gas staffs has owed much 
to the efforts of W. BRAIN, who retired from 
the industry on December 31 last. A member 
of the national sub-committee since 1953, Mr. 
Brain has also been chairman of the West 
Midlands district sub-committee and of the 
staff side of the West Midland area joint 
council. He will be greatly missed, though all 
gas members will join me in wishing him a 
long and happy retirement. 

Mr. Brain’s place on the national sub-com- 
mittee is being taken by P. ASHEN. 


by L. G. MOSER 


Districts asked for comments on 
managerial salaries agreement 


THE STAFF side of the National Joint 
Managerial and Higher Executive Grades 
Committee, meeting on December 11, decided 
to invite its three constituent associations—of 
which NALGO is one—to review the mana- 
gerial grades salary agreement, A report will 
then be submitted to its next meeting, early in 
March, 

The agreement, which relates salaries to such 
variable factors as units sold, number of con- 
sumers, sales, and megawatt capacity, was 
completed less than two years ago, and there 
is no intention at present of seeking any funda- 
mental alteration to it, It is thought, however, 
that this is an appropriate time to look at any 
anomalies or difficulties that may have arisen 
in its application. 

Accordingly, NAL advisory panel has 
recommended that district meetings should be 
arranged of the NALGO members covered by 
the National Joint Committee, so that they can 
discuss their views before these are sent to me 
for submission to the staff side. District organi- 
sation officers have been asked to co-operate 
in arranging these meetings. and have been 
notified that suggestions must reach Head- 
quarters by February 16, 


Staff training schemes 

TRAINING FACILITIES for administrative 
and clerical employees are being discussed in 
the appropriate committee of the National 
Joint Advisory Council, and NALGO’S 
national service conditions sub-committee 
(electricity) gave preliminary consideration to 
this matter at its meeting on January 12. 

The national sub-committee naturally wants 
such facilities to be as widely available as 
possible. On the other hand, it is concerned 
about the disappointing results of schemes 
already introduced, such as those for training 
secretaries and accountants. 

Before reaching any conclusions about ex- 


tending or adding to what is already available, 
therefore, the sub-committee has asked for a 
report on the existing schemes and on how 
they are working. In this way, it hopes to be 


“able to put its finger on the reasons for their 


apparemt lack of success, If it can do that, it 
will be in a better position to consider what 
else may be needed. 


Sub-committee on superannuation 
NOT ALL district sub-committees have yet 
sem in recommendations to be borne in mind 
during the proposed review of the electricity 
supply (staff) superannuation scheme; but it is 
already clear that there will be- many such 
recommendations to be dealt with. 

In view of this, the national sub-committee 
has set up a sub-committee, to give considera- 
tion to them and to report back. 


Towards speedier a 

IN DECEMBER last, I reported further pro- 
posals to try to speed up the hearing of grading 
appeals. | am glad to say that two more district 
joint councils—those for London and_ for 
Merseyside and North Wales—have now given 
their respective negotiating committees power 
to submit agreed decisions on appeals direct 
to the National Joint Council, 


Change of N.E.C. representative 

THE OCTOBER issue of Public Service 
reported that, owing to his transfer to a post 
outside the southern district, C. B. PARKIN 
had resigned from the N.E.C, He has also 
ceased, of course, to be an N.E.C. represen- 
tative on the national service conditions sub- 
committee (electricity), where he has given 
yeoman service. 

E.J.VARLEY, of Gateshead, has now been 
appointed the N.E.C. representative to take Mr, 
Parkin’s place on the sub-committee, and Mr. 
Varley was welcomed when he attended the 
meeting on January 12. 
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SERVICE CONDITIONS REVIEW 


Service conditions developments in all services are summarised below. 
Members will find details of those in their own service on preceding pages. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


A CLAIM for salary increases, ranging 
from seven to nine per cent for administrative, 
professional, clerical, miscellaneous and trans- 
port staffs in local authorities in England and 
Wales was considered by the National Joint 
Council on January 21. The employers are to 
consult with their provincial representatives, 
and hope to discuss the claims at a meeting of 
the Council's executive committee on March 18. 
The claim seeks to abolish the general divi- 
sion; to increase the higher general division to 
aid recruitment of junior staff; and to increase 
clerical and APT scales to restore some of the 
differentials for posts of higher responsibility. 
The scales claimed are: 

Higher general division: £245-£600 (with an 
extra £30 increment in recognition of long 
service, merit, or ability for unpromoted 
officers. (The extended higher general division 
scales would also be appropriately revised.) 

Clerical division: | £600-£690; I1 £690-£780; 
Ill £780-£885. 

A.P.T. division: I £630-£780; II £780-£920; 
Ill £920-£1,120; IV £1,120-£1,270; V £1,270- 
£1,450. 

Miscellaneous: I £440-£480; I] £480-£540; III 
£540-£600; IV £600-£675; V  £675-£750, 
VI £750-£825. 

Transport—Inspectorate: 1 £610-£630; II £660- 
£680; LIL £685-£705; IV £705-£730; V £730- 
£755. Foremen: 1 £540-£560; Il £580-£600; 
Ill £620-£640; IV £675-£695; V £705-£730; 
VI £740-£765. 

The N.J.C. also agreed to: 

increase the grading of chartered librarians 
holding posts in charge of branch or district 
libraries, or of a department, and supervising 
six whole-time officers, from APT I (£575- 
£725) to If (£725-£785) from April I, 1959; 

grade youth employment officers on APT I for 
a school-leaving population of under 750, and 
APT II or higher for 750 and over, from 
April 1, 1959. (The population limit was 
formerly 900.) 

allow the £40 industrial plusage to be paid to 
public health inspectors in Aldridge, Elland, 
and Sowerby Bridge urban district councils, 
and to extend payment of the special addi- 
tional plusage to Manchester public health 
inspectors in post on October 1, 1958, until 
November 30, 1959. 


HEALTA 

THE administrative and clerical staffs’ Whitley 
Council has accepted a recommendation of the 
special investigating committee that there 
should be three new grades above higher 
clerical for general grade officers in executive 
councils, dental estimates boards, joint pricing 
committees and the Drug Accounts Committee. 
They are executive officer 1 (£750 x 30-900); 
executive officer Hf (£845 x 35-950 x 40-1,070); 
and senior administrative officer (£1,000 x 40- 
1,240). Grade D officers will normally go to 
the E.0. I scale, grades E and F. to E.O. Il, and 
G to senior administrative. 

The salaries of all special grades in the 
A. & C. Council (except store-keeper clerks, 
whose salaries it is proposed should be revised 
in keeping with the scales for the new clerical 
and higher clerical grades) will be increased by 
four per cent from November 1, 1958. 

Professional and Technical Council “A” have 


agreed new sessional fees for part-time chiro- 


podists employed by hospital and local health 
authorities. 

London weighting is to be paid to the 
following part-time staff employed by hospital, 
local health, and local education authorities: 
almoners, occupational therapists, orthoptists, 
physiotherapists, psychiatric social workers, 
remedial gymnasts, speech therapists, and thera- 
peutic dieticians, who are employed for not 
more than four sessions per week, and to radio- 
graphers employed for not more than six half 
days or three whole days per week. 

The salaries of regional hospital board works 

i professional and technical staffs 
earning up to £1,235 a year have been increased 
by four per cent from November |, 1958. 

New scales for hospital engineers, based on a 
general four per cent increase, take effect from 
November 1, 1958. 

The Pharmaceutical Whitley Council has 
agreed to imcrease the salaries of hospital 


pharmacists by four per cent. 


The Nurses and Midwives Council has agreed 
that the training allowances for pupil midwives 
should be increased to £394 for S.R.N. or 
R.S.C.N., £368 for S.E.A.N. first period, and 
£378 for S.E.A.N. second period 

The new salary scale for assistant matrons of 
maternity hospitals (training) of 100 beds and 
over is £679 x 21(6) x 5—-£810. 


ELECTRICITY 


The national service conditions sub-com- 
mittee (electricity) has set up a small sub- 
committee to consider the district suggestions 


Public Service 


that are to be borne in mind during the pro- 
posed review of the electricity supply (staff) 
superannuation scheme. 

A review of the managerial grades salary 
agreement is being made by the associations 
(including NALGO) represented on the 
National Joint Managerial and Higher Execu- 
tive Grades Committee, 


GAS 
The Gas Council’s proposals for new com- 
pensation provisions will be considered by the 
National Joint Council on February 25. 


TAX RELIEF FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


MEMBERS Of certain learned and professional 
societies are eligible for tax relief under sec- 
tion 16 of the Finance Act, 1958, in respect of 
the subscriptions they pay. 

No list of approved societies is to be pub- 
lished, but societies given approval have been 
asked to tell their members eligible for such 
tax deduction to get in touch with their own 
tax districts, 


NALGO TO SEEK PENSION INCREASE 


DESPITE the unfavourable attitude of the 
government towards a further increase in 
public service pensions at present—twice re- 
cently government spokesmen in Parliament 
have said that there is no case yet for fresh 
legislation—NALGO is to seek an increase. 
It will do so mainly on the grounds that the 
cost of living index has risen by ten points 
since the last Pensions (Increase) Act was 
passed in 1956. As on past occasions, NALGO 
will act independently and through the 
Trades Union Congress local government 
advisory committee. 


YOUR PAY—and other people’s 


PAY AGREEMENTS 
Oper- Date of 
Employees Percentage alive previous 
concerned increase date increase 
Covered by NALGO 
National Health 


Service : Vari- 4% Nov. 1 Various 
ous technical 1958 
and profes- 
sional staff 
Hospita} engin- 4% Nov.! July 1, 
eers 1958 or 
Oct. 1, 
1957 
A & C—special 4% Various 
grades 
Local govt. 
(Scotland): 
Sanitary in- Up to 8% Nov. 16 Dec. I, 
spectors 1958 1957 
Inspectors of Up to 54% Nov.16 Dec. 1, 
weights and 1958 1957 
+ Milk officers Approx. 10% Nov.16 Dec. 1, 
1958 1957 
Company trans- 3s.—10s. Dec 1 Sept. 1, 
port (Scot- a week 1958 1957 
land): 
* Metropolitan 
Water Board: 
Chief officers Approx.6%(A) July 1, Oct. 1, 
1957 1954 
Deputy chief Approx.6% (A) July 1, July 1, 
officers 1957 1955 
Not covered by NALGO 
Teachers 5% Jan. 1, Oct. 1, 
1959 1956 
* Staff covered 5% Jan. 1, Oct. 1, 
by Soulbury 1959 1956 
scales 
Civil Service (up Dec. 1, July 
to £2,050) 1958 1957 


RECENT PAY CLAIMS 


Employees Claim Date of pre- 
concerned vious increase 


Covered by NALGO 


Local govern- 1—9% Sept. 1, 
ment staff 1957 
New towns staff General April 1, 

increase 1958 


National Health 5% cost of living July 1, 1957 
Service Nurses 
Not covered by SALGO 


Civil Service— Revised scales fol- July 1, 1957 
clerical officers lowing report 


Pay Research 
Unit, going to 
arbitration. 


London Trans- 2s. per week to July 2, 1958 
port Country overtake recent 
busmen 7s. increase to 
employees of pri- 
vate and munici- 
pal undertakings. 


Electricity man- Consolidation of March 1, 1957 


ual workers per hour 
“productivity al- 
lowance” into 


basic wage and 
additional 2d. per 
hour (Boards re- 
fused to make an 
offer) 


Notes: (A) denotes settled at arbitration; t means that 
agreement has been reached by a negotiating committee, 
but is subject co approval by a government department; 
* means that, although NAL GO has members among the 
staffs concerned, it is mot on the negotiatingbody. 
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APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTION 


Policy “due for overhaul” 

THE RECENT discussion in Public Service of 
the appointment of ex-regular members of the 
Forces to local government posts spotlights a 
weakness in NALGO’sS policy on appointment 
and promotion of officers. 

The conditions safeguarding the fairness and 
impartiality of the manner in which senior 
officers are appointed have long been due for 
overhaul, Oh! I know that vacancies must be 
advertised and that selection is made by a 
democratically elected committee of council- 
lors. But let us take our tongues out of our 
cheeks and be honest about it. We old hands 


LETTERS for the March journal should 
reach the editor, | York Gate, Regents Park, 
N.W.1, by Friday, February 20. Names and 
addresses, not necessarily for publication. 

must be given as a sign of good faith. 


know a little about how short lists are selected. 
And the chief—dare I say member?-—who will 
boast of his skill in steering his own nominee 
or protégé or first choice past the committee 
is not such a rare bird that he needs protection 
Nepotism is an ugly brute to tame, whether 
it wears the sable coat of family ties, the off- 
white hide of a benevolent—if misguided— 
helping hand, or the murky spots and stripes 
of a common party political inclination, a 
similar religious persuasion, or membership of 
the same lodge “or brotherhood. At no form 
of gymnastics is the human mind more agile 
than in rationalising what it wants to do, We 
tend to see the good in the man we would 
prefer, and to look for the defects in the man 
who may suffer hardship by that preferment. 
until we end by being sure that the former is 
indeed the right man for the job and the latter 
quite unsuitable. What safeguards are needed? 
Shall we let promotion depend upon 
seniority? Heaven forbid! Enough boneheads 
and window-dressers reach the top without 
making it automatic, Shall we take for our 
example a senior branch of the public service, 
and make the appropriate paper qualification 
plus an approved number of years of experience 
the prerequisite to attendance before a promo- 
tion board? Here we are on safer ground. 
Opinions will vary within NAL GO. offer my 
own suggestions: 
1. Where statutory qualifications do mot exist, ap- 
proved qualifying examinations for all local 
government posts shall be agreed, and the duties 
of those posts defined. All candidates for such 
posts shall thereafter hold the appropriate 
qualification, and on appointment shall be en- 
titled, under the direction of the chief officer of 
the officer holding the post to perform, after ob- 
taining the required qualification 
All candidates for the post of deputy chief of a 
department must hold the appropriate qualifica- 
tion and have had not less than seven years’ 
experience, within the local government service, 
of the duties which that qualification entitles 
him to perform, after obtaining the required 
qualification. 
All applicants for the post of chief or senior 
officer of a department shall fulfil similar con- 
ditions to that for deputies in (2) above, but 
with a qualifying period of experience of not 
less than 12 years, of which at least three have 
been as deputy. 
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4. Where local authorities or departments become 
redundant (as doubtless some will under the 1958 
Act), senior officers who cannot be absorbed 
into the duties for which they are qualified and 
experienced within the meaning of 1, 2, and 3, 
above. shall be given adequate compensation for 
loss of office without option of other employment. 

. Variations from the above shall be permitted 
only by the unanimous or substantial majority 
approval of the staff side of the appropriate 
provincial Whitley Council, who shall be em- 
powered to hear representations from all the 
officers concerned (i.c. candidates and members 
of the staff of the department in which the 
vacancy arises.) 
ltiems 4 and 5 would require letters on their 

own, but I foresee much heart-searching when 

the new boundary commission gets busy. It is 
not only the position of the redundant officer 
which must be safeguarded, but that of those 
who may not be redundant but will be baulked 
of progress to accommodate the man who is. 

Shall we see town clerks become public rela- 

tions officers or borough engineers as housing 

managers? 

Point 5 would be only a small step in a 
sphere which must be widened in the public 
service. Employees in industry and commerce 
are beginning to have a voice in the organisa- 
tions they serve. Local government officers can 
become the pawns in a game played by the only 
man the committee meets, the chief. 

But perhaps we are asking for the moon, The 
exalted status of not a few public officers is 
due to their cultivating the right people rather 
than acquiring the right knowledge. | know of 
one situation in which a man with only clerical 
and administrative qualifications was steered 
into a technical post over the head of a man 
who had spent half a working lifetime pre- 
paring himself for just such a position, and 
had achieved something of a reputation in this 
sphere outside the service. That is stealing: we 
must devise some means of protection. 

4 “HYGEIA’S MINION’ 


a 


“Stop this hypocrisy” 

RECENTLY, I attended an interview for an 
A.P.T. IIL post. There were six on the short- 
list: three fully qualified, one partly qualified, 
and two unqualified. A member of the existing 
staff who was unqualified and, I understand, 
not exempt under paragraph 28 of the Charter, 
was appointed over an officer in the same 
department who was fully qualified. The partly 
qualified officer and the remaining unqualified 


aire 


‘Quite definitely the influence of the cinema!” 
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man were both protected under paragraph 28. 
Here, therefore, in my opinion was a flagrant 
breach of the Charter, against which there 
appears to be no remedy, The Charter is not 
a statutory document and cannot be enforced 
at law, This means that a local authority can 
appoint whom it wishes, qualified or un- 
qualified, subject to any statutory requirements. 
In this case, the person appointed may have 
been the best man for the job; if so, it was 
clearly in the authority's interest to appoint 
him 
NALGO has used the cliché, “qualified 
service” to obtain better salaries. But for 
whom? For the unqualified? It is time that the 
N.E.C. stopped its hypotrisy and admitted 
frankly that, under present conditions, it can 
do no more than pay lip service to the concept 
of a qualified service. 
“DISILLUSIONED BUT HOPEFUL’ 


“Promote on ability” 


WE NOW LIVE in an age of examinations. 
At least, some of us do. The fortunate ones are 
the older local government officers who, having 
gained promotion many years ago, can now, 
when the occasion arises, progress to higher 
grades without the necessary qualifications. 
The unfortunate ones are the younger and 
newer entrants to the service, who must have 
certain qualifications before they can be 
promoted from one grade to another. 

This seems to be most unfair. What is good 
for one should be good for another. Therefore 
no officer, young or old, should be promoted 
until he has the necessary qualification. And 
those already on the higher grades should be 
frozen in their present grade until they are 
qualified. 

A more acceptable alternative, perhaps, 
would be to return to the earlier system of 
promoting officers on ability and, sometimes, 
length of service. Local government has ap- 
parently been run smoothly enough over the 
years by these “unqualified” officers. Some 
people might view this as a retrograde step. 
But, let's face it, local government wants the 
cream of school-leavers, and a highly qualified 
staff, but it is not prepared to pay for them. 


G.A. WARE 
5? Dale Street, 
Nunnery Lane, York 


“Administrative staff ignored” 


THERE ts more to the promotion problem than 
qualifications. Much depends on being in the 
right department. Generally, large departments 
have a realistic promotion ladder; smaller de- 
partments, lacking aggressive chief officers or 
powerful committee representation, are left out 
in the cold so far as adequate grading for senior 
staff is concerned. Usually, there is no recog- 
nised or designated deputy for the chief officer, 
although his duties still have to be carried out 
when he is away 
Furthermore, it appears that the N.E.C. and 
the provincial education committees are ignor- 
ing the problem of adequate salaries for quali- 
fied administrative staff. These might reason- 
ably be assessed on the same basis as are the 
special grades for finance staffs, giving a scale 
of £750 x 40-—£1,030. This would not be in- 
appropriate—considering the number of finance 
posts which are filled by semi-qualified staff— 
and administration, with its impact on the com- 
mittee work of employing authorities, is at 
least as important as the ability to deal with 
financial data. The scale suggested would also 
approximate to the recently agreed health ser- 
vice general administrative grade. 
R. W. JONES 


Children’s Department, 
Broughton Road, 
Salford, 6. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PAY 
What shall he tell his students? 


MY FRIEND and I went to the same school. 
We passed the same examinations (not many). 
When we left school, we went our separate 
ways—I into local government (maximum 
salary, without further qualifications, £560), my 
friend into an insurance office (salary £828, 
free pension scheme, regular bonuses, housing 
loans at 2} per cent, and every chance of 
promotion). 

I followed the advice of a colleague, who has 
had 35 years’ local government service, and 
took a part-time job as a teacher in the local 
evening institute. (It is surprising how many 
local government officers have to rely on other 
sources of income to augment their salaries.) 
Now, if my students should ask my advice 
about a career, I can truthfully tell them that 
local government is interesting and essential. 
But what else can I tell them? 

SIC EST VITA 


LOGOMIA knew! 

HAVING decided to insure my life, I asked 
several companies for quotations, including 
LOGOMIA. In each case, I gave my age, 
but did not disclose my salary. Every com- 


The official cost of living figure stood at 110 
at December 16 (January, 1956 = 100), the same 
as at November 18. Calculated on the old basis 
(June, 1947 = 100), the figure is now 169. 


pany, except LOGOMIA, pointed out the sav- 
ing I should make, assuming I was paying tax 
at the standard rate. But LOGOMIA realised 
my true financial position, and pointed out the 
saving when paying tax at 4s. 9d. in the 
pound! A sad reflection on the lot of the local 
government officer. 

DAVID L. PUGH 
Gloucestershire. 


N.H.S. DESIGNATED GRADES 
Two years since last pay increase 
THE TABLE published on page 357 of the 
December number of Public Service recorded 
the date of the last salary increase awarded 
to designated officers in the national health 
service as October 1, 1957. That increase ap- 
plied only to designated officers earning £1,200 
or more. Many such officers receive much 
lower salaries and their last increase took effect 
on January 1, 1957. 

R. 3. CONNELL 
Finance Officer. 
Epping Group 

Mr. Connell is right. of course. The staff side is 
now seeking an interim increase for designated 
officers earning less than £1,200, pending the agree- 
ment of new salary scales for all designated grades. 


NEW HEALTH SCALES 
Members worse off 


AS ARESULT of the ending of regular over- 
time in the national health service, three mem- 
bers of my branch are worse off by some ten 
shillings a week, despite the claim that there 
would be “no loss of take-home pay,” and 
desp te the accepted principle of “no detriment” 
to existing staffs. Before the new scales were 
introduced, they received pay for four hours’ 
compulsory overtime; and one young man, 
whose take-home pay between July 8 and 
November 30, 1958, was £6 16s. Id. a week, 
now receives only £6 4s. 11d. 

NALGO had no mandate from my branch to 
throw away the principle of overtime; and the 
fact that, in some cases, scale increases over 
two years do not cover the loss of overtime 
pay condemns the action. Most members would 


have been better pleased with a three per cent 
increase in the scales and retention of overtime. 
3. F. JENNER 

Cuckfield Hospital 
Haywards Heash. 
Sussex 

The staff side's mandate was to get the best poss- 
ible terms—and that it did. The management side 
made abolition of the extended working week and 
reguiar overtime a condition of the introduction 
of improved salary scales. Had the staff side not 
accepted this condition, the management side 
would not have made an offer which could be 
taken to arbitration. The staff side had great diffi- 
culty in getting take-home pay protection (as de- 
fined*), especially the that officers 
should retain overtime pay and extra duty allow- 
ances paid to them between July 1, 1958 (the 
effective date of the new salary scales) and Decem- 
ber 1, 1958 (when most employing authorities 
started paying the mew rates). It és regretted that 
some members are now receiving less pay than 
they would have received had they continued to 
work overtime, but ultimately all stafi will be better 
off under the new scales. 


(*“Take-home pay” for officers who, immediately 
before July 1, had been reguiariy working an ex- 
tended week was defined for the purposes of the 
agreement as their ‘average remuneration, including 
extra duty allowance, during the three months 
before July 1, 1958.” For officers who had regu- 
larly been working overtime, “take-home pay” was 
to “include payment for regular overtime not 
exceeding four hours per week based, in normal 
cases, on the average for the twelve weeks before 
the introduction of the new scales.”") 


HEALTH SERVICE LEAVE 


Ne extra days yet 
MISS MARJORIE ATKINS pointed out in 
her letter in the December number of Public 
Service that Jocal government staffs are to get 
three days’ extra leave after ten years’ ser- 
vice. How many members know that electricity 
boards’ staffs on the lowest grade receive, if 
they are over 21, three weeks’ leave (on a five- 
day week) with an extra day for each complete 
year after the first, to a maximum of three 
extra days after only four years’ service? 
Meanwhile, health service members are told 
that NALGO will continue to press for im- 
provements in annual leave! A hefty kick 
would be more effective. 

R. S. WILSON 


Baildon Road, 
Bradford, Yorks 


EARLIER RETIREMENT 
“Advantage to all” 


1 AGREE with those who think that our nego- 
tiators are not pressing strongly enough for 
voluntary retirement at 60, irrespective of 
length of service—particularly for those who 
can no longer cope with everyday problems. I 
would have thought the amendment could be 
of advantage to both employer and employee. 


A. BE. GRIFFITHS 
4 Friars Avenue, 
Shenfield, Essex. 


Combating mental strain 


I FIRMLY believe that local government 
officers should be allowed optional earlier re- 
tirement at approximately 60 years of age, so 
long as they have 35 years’ service to their 
credit. This would bring us into line with civil 
servants, bank officials, some professional 
bodies, and certain other classes of employees 
whose duties call for mental and physical effort. 
In some cases, the strain imposed on them 
could jeopardise their ultimate retirement at 
65. Chief officers cannot always exercise their 
goodwill where requests are made for a change 
of duties, because the officer’s long experience 
is valuable and not easily replaceable. 
A.E.W.D. 


Public Service 


NANCY DIDN'T KNOW 
In a quiz on the B.B.C.’s “Woman's Hour” 
on January 14, NANCY SPAIN confessed 
that she had never heard of NALGO. The 
Association’s P.R. department promptly told 
her in the following lines, which were read in 
full on “Woman’s Hour” on January 26: 


The memory of Spain 

Rarely operates in vain 

At recalling “Foolish Things” she’s a hidalgo*® 

But it really lost its power 

When quizzed on Woman's Hour 

And she didn’t know what mean the letters 
“sateco.” 


Every hour of every day 

With little thanks or pay 

NALGO'sS members work for Nancy and her 
mates 

All quarter million of 'em 

—though Nancy may not love 'em— 

In the union of the chaps who spend her rates. 


In hospitals and clinics 

Staffing libraries for cynics 

—Where the books of Spain are always in demand— 
Building schools and homes and highways 

Lighting streets and draining byways 

—They're ever there to lend a helping hand. 


The gas you boil your tea with, 

The light you need to see with 

—there’'s a NALGO man behind it every minute: 
Running buses, planting parks, 

Protecting you from pests and narks— 

Every health and welfare service, NALGO's in it. 


So when, dear Nancy Spain, 

You hear NALGO’S name again, 

Don't forget your health and happiness it’s guarding 
Every member willing servant 

Of the nation, keen and fervent, 

To help you and everybody—just ask Harding. 

* U-type Spanish. 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASE 


Bank staffs’ union, too 

MAY I congratulate NALGO on its splendid 
increase in membership since 1946. It is good 
to see black-coated unions attaining higher 
membership figures. 

In the banking sphere, we have not, of 
course, anything like the same potential, but 
in the same period (i.e. since 1946) we can 
show an increase of 98 per cent, and our mem- 
bership is now more than 50,000—this despite 
lack of recognition, except by Barclays Bank, 
the National Bank, and one or two other 
smaller institutions, 

In the Trustee Savings Bank sphere, where 
we are recognised, we have a very substantial 
membership. More power to your elbow, 

T. G. EDWARDS 


General Secretary, 

National Union of Bank Employees 
28 Old Queen Street, 

London, S.W.1 


When we claimed, last month, that NALGO’S$ 
86 per cent increase in membership since 1946 
exceeded that of any other major trade union, we 
were thinking of unions with 200,000 or more 
members. That claim holds good, but it in no way 
detracts from the outstanding progress made by 


"N.U.B.E., whose congratulations and good wishes 


we heartily reciprocate 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Call for streamlining 


MY BRANCH was disturbed and dissatisfied 
to learn that the Douglas Conference dealt fully 
with only about one-half of its agenda. Our own 
motion on compensation under the Local 
Government Act, 1958—a matter which will 
undoubtedly affect the livelihood of a large 
number of local government officers—was 
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rushed through during the last minutes. We 
earnestly suggest, therefore, that methods of 
“streamlining” Conference should be urgently 
considered, and here are our suggestions: 
1. That a Conference agenda committee, in con- 
sultation with the President, should fix a proper 
timetable according to the questions of policy 
before Conference, and that the Standing Order 
limiting the time for speeches should be strictly 
enforced ; 
. That a day might be set aside for each service 
to debate the motions particularly concerning it; 
3, That district committees should consider motions 
in greater detail, and the chairman of each district 
be delegated the power to speak on matters of 
general policy. 

Unless delegates can be assured that matters 
of principle and policy will be discussed at 
Conference, apathy will increase, to the detri- 
ment of the Association as an effective trade 
union, 


te 


R. GOODBODY 


16 Buckingham Road, 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. 


CAYTON SKIPPER’S FAREWELL 
Leaving “with some regret” 

OLD CAYTONIANS will have read in the 
January number of Public Service that 1 have 
wended my way to Bonnie Scotland, and I am 
happy to relate that I have found folk friendly 
ang co-operative, May I take the opportunity 
of thanking all the hundreds of you who sent 
me Christmas cards, and also those who have 
wished me well in my new appointment? 

After 12 years as manager of Cayton Bay 
centre, working in pleasant surroundings and 
meeting so many charming and friendly people, 
it is with some regret that I leave. | would also 
like to put on record my appreciation of the 
friendliness and co-operation of the N.E.C.’s 
special activities committee during my years of 
office, and also of NALGO's staff and the 
Staff Association. 

Here's to all Caytonians. Good luck——good 
health—-I am proud of thee. 

S. DAVID WATSON 


Union Manager, 
The Students’ Representative Council 

of the Royal Coilege of Science and Technology, 
Glasgow, C1. 


HOLIDAY CENTRE FEES 

An example of inconsistency? 

THE FEES for holidays at NALGO's Croyde 
Bay and Cayton Bay centres during the 1959 
season have been increased by 10s. 6d. a week. 
Although announced as a slight increase, it 
represents six per cent of the highest tariff 
and ten per cent of the lowest-—an average of 
eight per cent. If we got an eight per cent salary 
increase, it would very properly not be an- 
nounced in such modest terms! 

This is not an objection to the increase: in 
fact, my branch has gone on record as saying 
that the fees at Cayton should be increased, 
if that would offer an alternative to closing 
the centre. But please permit me to “recap.” 
When the first intimation of the N.E.C.’s pro- 
posal to sell Cayton centre appeared in Public 
Service in April last year, it was stated that “the 
investigating committee had considered every 
possible means of saving Cayton, including .. . 
charging higher fees . . . but had been forced 
to reject them as impracticable or unlikely to 
remedy the position. It could not pay its way 
at fees members could afford.” At last year’s 
Conference, the N.E.C. spokesman said, “the 
fees are now at the limit, except perhaps in 
August, and Conference has always refused to 
penalise members who had to take their holi- 
days then.” The spokesman also said that he 
disagreed with the leaflet which Eston branch 
circulated at Douglas, in which it was stated 
that increased fees of 2s. per week per visitor 


would take care of Cayton’s estimated annual 
loss; he said that the figure should be 10s. 6d. 
All right, so the fees have been increased by 
10s. 6d., so that should take care of the position 
after rebuilding Cayton. Or does the N.E.C, 
want to add this further’10s, 6d. to the exist- 
ing 10s. per week per person which has been 
stated as the figure for Headquarters expenses 
in the administration of Cayton? 

Really, how inconsistent (and “inconsistent” 
is a kind description) can the N.E.C. get? Al- 
though it has refuted Eston’s allegations of bad 
faith, is not this just another example—and 
by no means the most important—supporting 
my branch’s contention that you just can't 
believe everything you hear from the Con- 
ference platform? 

Further, it was stated that Croyde would 
have an estimated annual surplus of £3,000, 
based on last year’s fees. Is not that sufficient 
profit? Why, then, put up Croyde’s fees? The 
N.E.C. has said that it is impracticable to run 
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Croyde and Cayton together (as they should 
be run), so why put up the fees of the solvent 
centre? Or is it that the N.E.C. has now decided 
that not only is it practicable, but also right 
and proper, to operate the holiday centres— 
and, indeed, the whole of the special activities 
department—as one business concern? 

R. JONES 


Eston branch. 

In the coming months there will be full oppor- 
tunity for consideration of the future of Cayton 
on the basis ‘of all the factors in the situation, 
economic and otherwise. Meanwhile, it should be 
stated that the increases to which Mr. Jones refers 
are unconnected with the Cayton problem. They 
are due to increased running costs at both centres, 
and, in fixing them, the appropriate committee 
directed its attention only to the current situation. 
As far as the reception of the increases is con- 
cerned, readers may be interested to know that, 
so far, this has been a record year for bookings 
at both centres. 


PREMIUM 


all the answers about 


SAVINGS BONDS 


You can’t lose a penny - your money back whenever 


you want it. 


Thousands of cash prizes must be won every month. 
Your Bonds go into every monthly draw 

(after you've held them for 6 months). 

Each Bond can win you up to £1,000 every month 
(free of U.K. Income Tax and Surtax). 

The more you hold (maximum £500) the more your 


chances of winning. 


They cost £1 each at Post Offices, Banks & Trustee 


Savings Banks. 


Or can be bought by instalments through 2/6 Savings 
Stamps from Post Offices - ask for card. 


All Winners are notified by post. The ‘London Gazette’ 
carries a full list of winning numbers and can be seen 


at larger Post Offices. 


iesued by ihe National Savings Commitiee, London, 
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Good wishes for ‘Tigger’s’ hero 


1AM SURE that many campers will wish to 
join in wishing “Sporty” every success in his new 
appointment, especially if it means that there 
might be some prospect of keeping Cayton Bay 
open. My son “Tigger” was extremely upset to 
‘hear that his hero would no longer be in resi- 
dence at Croyde Bay, and fervently expressed 
the hope that he would not be replaced by a 
“spoilsporty.” 

‘“*pooHn’’ 


OUR RECRUITMENT CAMPAIGN 


A waste of money? 

MAY I SUGGEST that the £25 to be wasted 
this year in a fruitless competition designed to 
charm attractive recruits into NALGO should 
be deposited in a bank or invested, so that it 
will be of some use to the Association? After 
all, beauty is only skin deep, and the more 
unfortunate ugly local government officers will 
not be enticed into membership by such a 
scheme. 

The one sure way to recruit new members is 
to make NALGO a hard-hitting union, with 
definite policies on all major issues; a body 
which means what it says, and to which mem- 
bers will be proud to belong. 

GEORGEOUS GUSSIE 


B & O FUND 
Whose turn next? 


1T WAS heartwarming to read KATHERINE 
SANSOME’S human story about the work 
done by the Benevolent and Orphan Fund, 
and it should inspire branches to intensify their 
efforts in raising funds for this truly worthwhile 
cause, with the added assurance that grants are 
wisely and humanely dispensed. 

Let us hope that the hearts of the 50,000 
non-contributors will be sufficiently moved to 
spare at least a penny a week. It may be their 
turn next to need help. Who knows? 

L. B. ABEL 
Tottenham branch. 


“Marvellous help” received 
1 CANNOT praise NALGO highly enough. I 
have been off work ill for thirteen months, and 
during the last eight months I have received 
marvellous help for myself and my family. 

Although I was not in debt when I fell ill, 
the NALGO Benevolent and Orphan Fund was 
prepared to help me settle any reasonable debt 
that I had. Financial worries were completely 
taken over, and NALGo also saw to the little 
extras that are required during sickness. 

If I can do anything to recruit non-members, 
I shall be only too pleased: it is a very worthy 
cause. 

BE. HOLLOWAY 

18 Eastman Road, 


Clubmoor, 
Liverpool, 13. 


NALGO CHESS LEAGUE 
More players wanted 


AS ORGANISER of the NALGO corre- 
spondence chess teams, may I remind members 
of the Pullinger Chess Tourney? Last year about 
80 teams competed, each with three players, 
drawn from branches all over the country. Two 
NALGO teams also enter the national corre- 
spondence league. The new season is just be- 
ginning and I am eager for more players. Would 
any members interested please write to me with- 
out delay? 

P. CAMPBELL GIBBS 


225 Oucen's Read. 
Bradjord, 2, 
ork shire. 


Public Service 


‘Public Service’ sonnets 
ring the world 


“England, land of Shakespeare, Shelley, 
and Keats, has added another literary mile- 
stone to the world—a sonnet to the garbage 
collector.” 

So wrote the New York World Telegram 
—America’s biggest evening paper—in 
acclaiming, last month, Public Service 
readers’ reply in verse to Mr. R. A. Butler's 


taunt that “local government has never 


evoked the noblest ranges of eloquence.” 

It was not alone. Nearly every daily and 
many weekly newspapers in Britain, and 
scores in the United States, the Common- 
wealth, and Europe, published the story of 
the competition and one or more of the 
prizewinning verses. 

The moment NaALGO’'s P.R. department 
released the news, the cables began to hum. 
First in the field was Time, acknowledged 
leader of United States periodicals, with an 
urgent call to its London office to “airmail 
all the verses.” Hot on its heels came the 
New York Times, Washington Post, Balti- 
more Sun, and many more. The S¢. Louis 
Post Dispatch asked for a set of the verses 
so that it could give a whole page to them. 
Chicago's Work sent its request direct to 
Mr. Butler—who passed it on to NALGO. 

Simultaneously, telephone calls and letters 
came flooding in on EILEEN GRIFFIN, 
the Malden and Coombe shorthand-typist 
whose “Soliloquy of an Ashbinman” Mr. 
Butler had picked for first prize. The B.B.C. 
called her to Broadcasting House to be 
interviewed for “Radio Newsreel”—and 
asked her to choose the best of half a dozen 
professional readings of her sonnet. It was 
also read in the south-east regional pro- 
gramme and mentioned in TV news. 

Addressing his letter to “Finalist Winner 
of Poetry to an English Garbage Can, New 
Malden, Surrey, England’’—an address the 
postman had no difficulty in finding—a 
Washington Post compositor wrote that “the 
guys at work,” reading it in proof—under 
the heading “A Thing of Refuse is a Joy 
for Albion”—had thought it “real clever” 
and begged him to congratulate her. 

A New York attorney, “Counsel to a 
large group of ash and rubbish collectors” 
begged a copy and a photograph of its 
authoress to frame for his office. The Editor 
of English Pages, a magazine for Belgian 
students of English, asked for copies of all 
the prizewinning sonnets. It was wanted for 
an anthology, for a puppet show (being pro- 
duced by NALGO member KENNETH 
CRAWFORD, of Salford branch), for a 
magazine... . 

At home, the papers went to town. The 
London Evening News published a four- 
column picture of “New Malden dustman, 
John Thompson” reading Miss Griffin's 
sonnet to six of his smiling workmates. The 
Daily Sketch featured it under the four- 
column banner headline: “EILEEN’S ODE 
TO AN ASHBINMAN.” 


“Mr. Butler Gets a Dusty Answer” head- 
lined The Times—on its Court and Society 
page—to which the Lincolnshire Echo 
retorted with “Butler Gets a Not-So-Dusty 
Answer.” Sub-editors of the Huddersfield 
Examiner and Birmingham Dispatch were 
themselves inspired to rhyme with “Dust- 
men, Take a Bow—there’s a Poem About 
you Now” and “Bards of the Bins—A 
Typist Wins.” Liverpool Echo, under the 


This month's competition 


LUCKY JOE! 


“A SAVAGE STORY of lust and am- 
bition’’—so threaten the lurid posters 
of Room at the Top, film version of John 
Braine’s ‘‘scorching best seller’’ with a 
local government background. 

it is the story of Joe Lampton, 
clerk in the borough treasurer's depart- 
ment, whose determination to get to 
what he regards as ‘‘the top”’ leads him 
into a shot-gun wedding with the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy councillor, after a 
passionate affair with a married 
woman. 

We offer £3 3s. in prizes (to be 
awarded at the Editor’s discretion) for 
the best extract (100 words) from the 
speech made by the borough treasurer 
in handing over to Joe Lampton 
the wedding present given him by his 
colleagues when he leaves local govern- 
ment for his new life “in the money” 
in his father-in-law’s firm. 

Entries, giving the member's name, 
address, and branch, must reach Public 
Service, 1, York Gate, Regents Park, 
London, N.W.1!, by February 28. The 
Editor’s decision is final. 


heading “Binmanship,” praised the “18th 
century stateliness” of Miss Griffin's verse.” 

Accounts of NALGO members’ reaction 
to Mr. Butler’s challenge varied no less 
than the headlines. To the Nottingham 
Guardian they “rose in protest.” To the 
News Chronicle they “succumbed to a 
frenzy of sonneteering.” To the Daily Tele- 
graph they “called for wet towels, invoked 
Euterpe, and let the Muse have her way.” 

Anyway, it was a welcome touch of 
publicity for a normally silent service, a 
well-deserved tribute to the dustmen— 
whose union general secretary, Sir Thomas 
Williamson, “greatly appreciated reading 
the many praiseworthy efforts”—and a reve- 
lation to Miss Griffin of the world-wide 
ripples a single news story can create. 

An inspiration, too. Though this was the 
first sonnet she had ever written, she has 
already produced a second—a picture, of 
rare feeling and delicacy, of a sleeping child. 
So, perhaps, a new poet has been born. 
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Something for everyone 
in NALGO’s 1959 schools and courses 


WHATEVER your service, whatever your 
department, whatever your rung on the 
ladder, there is something for you in this 
year’s programme of schools and courses 
arranged by NALGO 

Professional associations and _ sectional 
societies are being invited to co-operate so 
that no member with specialised interests 
need be left in ignorance of the opportunities 
that will be open to him. 

A significant number of employing 
authorities is now recognising these NALGO 
courses for financial assistance. In addition, 
NALGO scholarships will be available from 
national, district, and branch funds. 

If you would like full details of appro- 
priate courses as soon as available, please 
write to the education officer, NALGO, 1 
York Gate, London, N.W.1, stating your 
particular interests. 


Special courses 


Weights and Measures: Candidates for the 
Board of Trade examination can attend a 
special practical course held over the week-end 
preceding the examination, This is sponsored 
by the NAL Go Correspondence Institute. 

Hospital Administrators: Those taking the 
1.H.A, final examination can attend a week's 
residential course in London from April 1, 1 dite 


YOU PASS 


NALGO 


INSTITUTE 


@ SUCCESSFUL TUITION—ONE FEE UNTIL 


@ SUBSCRIPTION SCHEME FOR THOSE UNABLE 
TO OBTAIN FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


@ NCI METHODS EXPLAINED AND DISCUSSED 


@ (958 RESULTS IN FULL DETAIL 


@ 1959 RESIDENTIAL COURSE PROGRAMME 


CORRESPONDENCE 


will be given intensive tuition for the papers 
on administration, law, and finance. 

D.M.A. Candidates: A preparatory course for 
those taking the intermediate D.M.A. in 1960 
is available at the Cambridge summer school 
(see below). Final candidates will also have a 
residential course arranged for them. 


Summer schools 


Summer schools will be held (a) at Balliol 
College, Oxford, from August 12 to 19, and 
(b) at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, from Septem- 
ber 17 to 24. At Cambridge, the programme will 
cover local government finance, education, 
social welfare, public supplies, child care, the 
work of registration officers, and most other 
services according to demand. At Oxford, the 
programme will be mainly for those wishing to 
study problems of administration as such. It 
will include a special course for those who, 
having gained specialist qualifications, are in- 
terested in problems of administration and 
management. It is felt that members holding 
responsible administrative posts in all depart- 
ments will welcome this opportunity to meet 
others in the same position. They will discuss 
and examine principles of financial control, the 
committee system, staff training, and depart- 
mental organisation and management. 

A special study of the work which will be 
required to prepare for investigations by the 
Local Government Commission may also be 
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Gas and electricity members will be specially 
catered for at both schools if they come for- 
ward in sufficient numbers. 


Other people’s courses at home— 


Youth employment officers may be interested 
in this year’s Conference of the International 
Vocational Guidance Association at Margate 
from May I to 5. It will deal with the vocational 
orientation of the school child, and vocational 
development as a factor in vocational guidance. 
Speakers include Professor Donald Super of 
Columbia University, U.S.A.; A. Buisson, 
Ministry of Education, Paris; B. Olsson, The 
Royal Labour Board, Stockholm; and A. Sabel, 
The Federal Office of Employment Exchanges 
and Unemployment Insurance, Nuremberg, Ger- 
many. Apply for details to H. Z. HOXTER, 
Youth Employment Office, 16 High Street South, 
East Ham, London, E.6 (not toNALGO). 


—and abroad 


Young members can still apply for places at 
the Sonnenburg Youth Centre in Germany, 
where a number of British students is invited 
to attend each course arranged for German 
youth, Details and application forms may be 
had from the Secretary, Educational Inter- 
change Council, 43 Parliament Street, London, 
S.W.1 (not from NALGO), 

Social workers and administrators may like 
to know that study tours, providing for par- 
ticular interests and normally lasting at least 
one month, can be arranged in most Euro- 
pean countries. Free hospitality is usually 
offered, in exchange for similar hospitality for 
a return visit; or payment can be made for 
accommodation, Details can be had from the 


Secretary, International Exchange Committee, 
23 Bedford Square, London, W.1 (not from 
NALGO), 


IHA... 
RVA 


To the Education Officer, NALGO, | York Gate, London, N.W.1 
Please send NCI NEWS with details of NCI courses 


success tuition 
read all about it in “wee NEWS” 


‘OUTSTANDING 1958 RESULTS 


Diploma in Administration 
Intermediate 
$7° 
Part I Final 
Part Ul Final 
66" 

Clerical Division - June 
125 NCI students successful 
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of the 27 successful candidates were NCI stadents 


3 out of 4 prizes 
5 out of 6 prizes 


80 students successful 
, as against 42°; Of other students 


61 students successful 
, as ag sainst 30”, of other students 


73 students successful 
as against 54°, of other students 


, as against 54%, of other students 


Weights and Measures 
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There’s still time to fill 
those gaps on the map 


WiTH the new year well under way, 
NALGO’'S current public relations drive is 
nearing its climax. Now, then, is the time 
for a final spurt. 

The spots on the maps published here are 
evidence of the campaign's success, and are 
a striking tribute to the energy, enthusiasm, 
and enterprise with which branches have 
been telling the public about the services 
that members help to run. But there are 
still many gaps. 

NALGO’'S new photographic exhibition 
—“Local Government is our Business”— 
offers a first-class opportunity to branches 
to help fill those gaps by staging local dis- 
plays. Admired by all who have seen it, the 
exhibition is available to branches free of 
charge, Even the return carriage charge will 
be met by Headquarters, (Local authorities, 
schools, and other organisations may 
borrow the exhibition, too, but they will be 
asked to pay carriage both ways.) 

There is plenty of time between now and 
the Scarborough Conference in June to 
arrange some public relations activity or 
other: there is almost no limit to the choice 
of project—from distributing the NALGO 
leaflet, “Local Government and You” to 
running a “Welcome to Citizenship.” And 
no branch, however small, need be lost for 
an idea—Headquarters has plenty, and will 
gladly share them. Nor is it too early to 
make plans for next autumn: all firm plans 
made before June will count for a mark on 
the map. 


What the maps show 

On the /eft, projects planned or completed 
since the scheme was launched last Septem- 
ber; on the right, activities reported and 
(marked with a “+") branches which have 
distributed NALGO leaflets since the last 
map, published in December, was prepared. 


Public Service 


Here is a key to the 
details : 


Completed projects : 
1. BOSTON — collabor- 
ated with council in run- 
ning “Welcome to Citi- 
zenship” and staged first 
showing of NALGO'S 
new exhibition—*Local 
Government is Our 
Business.” 

. CHINGFORD-~-set up 
speakers’ panel. 

. COULSDON AND 


~ 


PURLEY—staged first 

two of a series of council office foyer displays 
illustrating the work of various departments. 
ESSEX COUNTY with ILFORD—ran successful 
brains trust, with Freddie Grisewood as chair- 
man. 

MALTON—ran public film show: gave away 
numbered NALGoO leaflets for lucky number 
prizes. 


> 


Projects planned—using NALGO’s new 
exhibition panels 

6. ANDOVER—collaborating with Mayor in run- 
ning “Welcome to Citizenship.” 

7. BERWICK UPON TWEED--organising public 
library display 

8. BILSTON—collaborating with council in run- 
ning local government and civic exhibition. 

9. BUXTON—arranging library display. 

10. ESHER—arranging library display. 

11. EVESHAM—d#isplay at local Chamber of 
Trade careers exhibition. 

12. KIRKCALDY—organising library display. 

13. LINDSEY—exhibiting at Lincolnshire county 
show in June. 


14. NORMANTON-~to use NALGO display as 


basis for local exhibition.in March. 
158. REDDITCH—exhibiting at careers exhibition. 
16. STOKE-ON-TRENT—running library display. 
17. SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY—to colla- 
borate with council in staging local government 
exhibition next September. 
18. WOOD GREEN—to run “Welcome to Citizen- 
ship’ for the Mayor. 


Other projects planned 

19. A-REBOROUGH— in addition to press articles, 
now being published, branch is planning speakers 
panel and schools essay competition. 

20. CHATHAM—formed ad hoc staff and council 
joint committee to run “Welcome to Citizenship.” 

21. HEREFORD COUNTY—to run town forum 
and arrange cinema foyer displays. 

22. PETERBOROUGH—to join with council in 
staging local government stand at local careers 
exhibition. 

23. WARRINGTON RURAL—to set up speakers 
panel. Council published text of NatGo leaflet 
on rate demand notes. 

24. WILLESDEN —to join with council in running 
“Welcome to Citizenship” in March. 

25. YORK—to organise civics quiz for local youth 
organisations. 


Leaflet distribution 

Twenty-two branches, listed here, have 
taken 22,000 copies of the NALGO leaflet— 
“Local Government and You”—for distribution 


to the public since the December list was 
published : 

Bromsgrove, Castle Ward, Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Chelhtenham, Chippenham, Crawley U.D., Crosby 
and Litherland, Chesterfield rural, Esher, Exeter, 
Frimley and Camberley, Gwent, Halstead, Hayes, 
Hitchen, Heanor, Huddersfield, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, Middlesex, Warrington rural, Watford, and 
Willesden 

Total distribution to date: 81,000 by 202 
branches. Let's try to reach the 100,000 mark 
by next month. 


NEW EXHIBITION 
IS ““NALGO’S BEST” 


“The best thing to come out of NALGO 
since I've been a member.” 


That was the comment of D. H. HALL, 
water engineer of Boston, Lincs, when the 
Association’s new photographic exhibition, 
“Local Government is Our Business,” was 
given its first showing at a “Welcome to 
Citizenship” evening given to young citizens 
of the town by the council and the branch 
last month. Other comments included: 


“A wonderful set of panels. They will open the 
eyes of the public to the great field covered 
by local government. Indeed, the extent sur- 
prised even me. I hope that other corporations 
will obtain the display for any exhibition they 
undertake.” 

Councillor C. Valentine, J.P., 


Mayor of Boston. 


“NALGO'’s display stole the thunder of Boston’s 
‘Welcome to Citizenship’.” 


—C.L. Hoffrock Griffiths, town clerk. 


“Very impressive indeed.” 
—a Boston schoolteacher. 


“An excellent display. I never realised that local 
government covered such a wide field.” 


a cinema projectionist. 


“Very interesting. One could spend a lot of time 
just looking at the pictures. I never thought 
local government cost as only 4s. 6d. a week.” 

a lorry driver. 


“Our members are full of praise for the excellent 
panels. I hope other branches will have the 
sense to show them, because the whole display 
is so enlightening—even to officers already in 
the service.” 

~E. Roy Sykes, branch P.R.O. 
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February, 1959 
SCOTTISH NOTES 


by JACK LAURIE 


Pay rises for S.M.T. staff 


1 AM Often asked by local government mem- 
bers when they will receive such and such an 
award, details of which they have seen in 
Public Service, and usually I find that they are 
referring to a decision of the English National 
Joint Council. To avoid confusion in future, 
news from the Scottish local government nego- 
tiating body—usually referred to as_ the 
National Joint Industrial Council or the 
N.J.L.C.—will normally appear in these notes. 
Similarly, as this month, information about 
negotiations on behalf of Scottish transport 
staffs will be published on this page. But gas, 
health, and electricity service members, for 
whom there is no separate negotiating machin- 
ery in Scotland, should watch the notes written 
by the national organisation officers in the appro- 
priate service editions of the journal for news of 
changes in their service conditions. 


Company transport staffs’ rise 

PAY INCREASES, ranging from 3s. to 10s. 
a week, were agreed on December 23 last for 
staffs of the Scottish Group of Omnibus Com- 
panies, The new scales, taking effect from the 
pay week in which December 1, 1958, fell, are: 


CLERICAL AND CLERICAL 
SUPERVISORY STAFF 

Men 

Grade la. (age scales): £3 per week (at age 15), 

£3.17s., £4.118.9d., £5.35.6d., £6.4s.6d., £6.15s.6d., 

£7.17s., £8.7s., £8.18s., £9.38. (at 24 and over). 

Grade tb: £10.9s. per week. 

Grade tc: £10.19s. per week. 

Grade Id: £11.9s. per week. 

Grade le (age scale): £7.2s. per week (at age 
1G}. -27.13s.. £8.130., £9-3s., £9.13s., 
£9.18s. (at age 24 and over) 

Grade 2a: £12.11s. x 5s.—-£13.11s. per week. 

Grade 2b: £13.16s. x Ss. £14.16s. per week. 


Women 

Grade 3a (age scale): £3 per week (at age 15), 
£3.11s., £4.2s.. £4.11s.. £5.6s.. £5.19s., £6.19s., 
£7.5s., £7.12s. (at age 23 and over). 

Grade 3b (age scales): £3 per week (at age 15), 
£3:11s., £4.8s., £4.18s.. £5.13s., £6.5s., £7.Ss., 
£7.15s., £8.2s. (at age 23 and over). 

Grade 3c: £8.8s.6d. 

Grade 3d: £8.18s.6d. 

Grade 3e: £9.18s.6d. 

Grade 3f (age scale): £S.1s. per week (at age 
18), £5.10s.6d., £6.3s.6d., £7.7s.. £7.12s.6d., 
£8 (at age 23 and over). 

Grade 3g (age scale): £6.48. per week (at age 
18), £6.10s., £7.1s.6d., £7.12s., £7.17s., £8.2s. 
(at age 23 and over). 

Grade 4a: £10.12s.6d. per week. 

Grade 4b: £11.2s.6d. per week. 


INSPECTORATE GRADES 

Key: (a)=weekly rate on appointment; (b)= 

weekly rate after six months probation; (c)= 

rate for 48-hour week. 

Ticket and driving inspectors: (a) £10.5s.8}d., 
(b) £10. 15s.84d., (c) £11.13s.6d. 

Stance inspectors, Grade A: (a) £10.1s.0}d., 
(b) £10.11s.04d., (c) £11.8s.6d. 

Grade B: (a) £9.17s.44d.. (b) £10.7s.4}d., 
(c) £11.48.6d. 

Women inspectors: (a) £8.10s., (b) £9. 


range from 3s.—10s. weekly 


DISTRICT TRAFFIC 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND CHIEF 
INSPECTORS 
District traffic superintendents: 
No. of vehicles Rate per week 


£ s. d. 
Up to 20 ... 
61 — 86... te 
81 and over 


Chief inspectors: £13.18s.6d. per week. 
DEPOT ENGINEERS, DEPOT FOREMEN, 
WORKS DEPARTMENTAL FOREMEN, 

Depot engineers: 


No. of vehicles Rate per week 


46 
81 — 100 ... 


Depot foremen: 
Upto 60 61—80 8&1 vehicles 
vehicles vehicles and over 
Day shift fore- 
man (engineer) 68 6 
Night shift fore- 
(A night shift foreman. non-engineer, gets the 
the same rate as a dav shift foreman.) 
Works departmental foreman; £12.19s.6d. per 
week on appointment; £13.9s.6d. (after one 
year); £13.19s.6d. (after three years). 
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Foreman storekeeper: £12.9s.6d. per week on 
appointment; £12.19s.6d. (after one. year); 
£13.9s.6d, (after three years). 


Ayrshire’s good deeds 
FOR the fourth year running, Ayrshire branch 
will be giving a party later this month for some 
140 children from the county council's homes. 
The idea was first put forward in 1955, 
when branches were invited to undertake some 
activity to celebrate the Association's jubilee. 
It was then decided to send a Christmas card 
to every child (and a present of sweets to homes 
where there were very young children), and to 
give a party in February after the main round 
of Christmas parties was over. So _ success- 
ful was the first party that it became an 
annual event. A collection is made among the 
county council's staff to meet the cost, and the 
branch undertakes to cover any deficit. The 
branch public relations officer and his commit- 
tee make all the arrangements, and invitations 
are sent to the county convenor, county clerk, de- 
puties, and some members of the county council. 
The children enjoy an abundance of party 
fare, a film-show, dancing, games, and competi- 
tions, before going “home” armed with the 
traditional bag of sweets, orange, and apple. 
The party is a sincere effort to bring some extra 
happiness to these children, but it has also 
brought the branch considerable local publicity. 
NALGO'S own Benevolent and Orphan 
Fund has not been forgotten: as a result of a 
recent appeal, Ayrshire enrolled 34 new mem- 
bers, and 123 members increased their con- 
tributions. The branch is also carrying on its 
good works by inviting donations from 
members to support the appeal from the Scot- 
tish Association of Parents of Handicapped 
Children. 


Mr. Findlay Millar 


I REPORT with regret the recent death of 
D. J. FINDLAY MILLAR, Glasgow, a 
popular member of the district committee and 
of the district service conditions sub-committee 
for electricity members. For many years, Mr. 
Millar was honorary secretary of Clyde Valley 
Electricity branch. He had been in poor health 
for some time. 


Milestones reached by NALGO 


members 


CONGRATULATIONS and best wishes to 
these members who have just retired, or have 
reached a milestone in their service ‘careers. 

G. CHRESPSON, valued” worker for 
NatGo, who, after 25 years as local cor- 
respondent for the Building Society, Provident 
Society, and Logomia, in Salop county branch, 
has given up office, as he is due to retire from 
local government in April. Mr, Chreseson has 
been chairman of the branch executive com- 
mittee for ten years, a district commitiee member 
for 30, and a NAt GO member for over 40 years. 

J. W. DACRE, chairman of the East Midlands 
Division Electricity branch, who is leaving to 
take up an appointment with the Burton sub- 
area. He has served on the district committee, 
and its electricity service conditions sub-commit- 
tee: the staff side of the district joint council; 
and the National Joint Advisory Council of the 
Electricity Supply Industry. 

CECIL BRIDGE, who retired from Norfolk 
county treasurer's department last September. 
He has been a branch member for 35 years and 
president for the last two of them. 

WALTER BACON, who has just completed $0 
years’ service with Sutton-in-Ashfield urban 
district council, and retires in May. 

WILLEAM RIGBY, senior public health inspec- 
tor, Hammersmith. who has just retired after 


completing S50 years in local government. He has 
been a member of the branch since he went to 
Hammersmith in 1919, and is its immediate 
past president. 

MISS G. A. HANLON, Whitehaven branch, 
assistant in the borough library, and miss 
IRENE BLACKMORE, of the Wood Green 
town clerk’s department, who have ‘both com- 
pleted 40 years of public service. 


OBITUARY 


WE RECORD With regret the deaths of the 

following NALGO members: 

F.G. CURTIS WELCH, public relations cor- 
respondent of the Hastings branch, who died 
suddenly on December 23. He was a member of 
the south-eastern district public relations sub- 
committee, and a former branch secretary. 

FE. H. MURTHWAtETE, who died a few 
weeks after his retirement as head of the rates 
section in the borough treasurer’s department, 
St. Marylebone. He had served with the council 
for 47 years, was branch treasurer for seven 
years, and became vice-president of the branch 
in 1957. 

GEORGE R. GAY. chief assistant county wel- 
fare officer, Devon, who had served with the 
county for 40 years 


| 
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andom 


by ‘AUTOLYCUS’ 


Announcement 

“During a ceremonial visit to the circus the 
Mayor patted a lion cub. Since this incident he 
has signed all correspondence with his left 
hand.” 


Privilege 

“Although you're new here, 'm putting you 
ahead of the rest of the staff on the holiday 
list, You take your annual leave in February.” 


Fauzr pas 

Medical officer: “I am happy to make this 
presentation to a doctor whose service to suffer- 
ing humanity’ can be compared with that of 
Dr. Crippen and Dr. Fu Manchu.” ~ 


Free world 

“A librarian who started to grow a beard 
was asked to shave it off. When he retorted that 
England was a free country, he was told that 
indeed it was, outside the library service.”— 
“Books and Art.” 


Definition 

Borough engineer: Man who uses a slide 
tule to discover that four is the fractional 
approximation of two plus two. 


Foot note 

“Park-keeper's toe: A distressing disease in 
which the patient's big toes have been pierced 
with a long wire spike.”—Municipal Journal. 


Fatse alarm 

“Taxi?’ 

“Where to, Miss?” 

“The maternity hospital—but don't rush, I 
work there.” 


Hizs-up 

Another councillor was fond of boiling things 
“down to tintacks,” of discussing “priororities” 
and “remunseration.” He was once, he told me, 
“on the horns of a diploma” but, unlike a col- 
league, he did not “run bismarck.”—Frank 
Shaw. 


Progress 

“The first task for our new electronic com- 
puter will be to calculate superannuation pay- 
ements for the staff displaced by it.” 


Juggernaut 

“He added that if the mother had taken other 
action she might have cost the State a lot of 
money by placing the children under the car 
of the county  council."—Wolverhampton 
Express and Star. 


Post haste 
Final rate demand from Ruislip-Northwood 
Urban District Council is signed B. Quick. 
Mr. Bertram Quick is the council's treasurer 
and rating officer. 


Safety slogan 
“Many Romans lie buried here. Please do 
not join them.”—Sr, Albans road sign. 


Tip 


Put your examiner in the right mood by 
heading your paper with this quotation from 
Sir Walter Scott: “A fool may ask more ques- 
tions than a wise man cares to answer.” 


Open wide 

Chairman of medical officers’ conference: 
“Will all those in favour of the motion please 
say Aah?” 


Heartcry 

“Staff meetings are often in the nature of 
Speeches from the Throne.”—Letter to “The 
Times Educational Supplement.” 


Public Service 
Big chief 


“1 prefer a chief who raises an eyebrow to 
one who raises the roof.” 


Disillusioned 

The borrower I remember best during my 
18 years’ hard labour as a librarian was the 
small girl who gave me two general and two 
non-fiction tickets and said: “Il want two books 
for my mum and dad.” 

“I suppose your father wants a Western?” 
I asked. 

“He doesn't like nothing else.” 

“And your mother a love story?” 

“Oh, no,” she said scornfully. “She's 
married.”—John Braine. 


Prize crossword for members 


Compiled by R. B. MAWBY (Middlesex Executive Council branch) — 


WE AGAIN Offer two prizes of one guinea each 
to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened. These must reach The Editor, “Public 
Service,” 1 York Gate, Regents Park, N.W.1, 
not later than February 24. 

Write your name, address, and branch on the 
coupon in capitals and send it with your entry 
in a sealed envelope marked “Crossword No. 6” 
(3d. stamp). Members only should enter, and 
winners’ names will be published next month. 


ACROSS 


. Ne. 6 


Name 
Address 


Branch. 


1 Retain to form the sensi- 
tive layer (6) 

4 Sped round the harbour 
in reverse and got a 
sharper edge (8) 

10 Certainly not the skele- 
tons in the cupboard! 
(6, 9) WV 

11 Puts back in office (2-6) - 

12 In which reign royal heads 
fell (6) 

14 Distinguished lady is dis- G Y 
tur’ to make this Gq | 


delectable Dutch dish (4) 


1S Most unusual distance 
between twoshort streets 


18 Era recalled in current 


youthful fashion (9) 20 7 
19 Bright part of amicable Yy 

relations (4) 22 
22 Torment of Chiang (6) 
23 By which judgment is Y Y 

made (8) = 
25 A diagonal movement for |25 

the good of the soul? (15) 
26 News read in bits gave the Yy Yj 

reply (8) La 
27 Hit two in succession to 

make this on a smooth 


Yy 


Yy 


YY 


: 


Y 


Lt 


surface (6) 


DOWN 
| Retort of the ready wit (8) 
irch lan 
3 Off-stage, these can add to the (9) 
effect (6) 
5 Recount (4) 


6 Exceed in importance (8) 17 Players (8) 


16 Bill is associated with this 
winter migrant (8) 


7 Branded a thief by I8th-cen- 20 Use this and await develop- 
tury poet (15) 

8 Abandon (6) 

9 Gut it, dear! Thanks (9) 

13 lealians danced to cure his bite 


ments—if you want a negative 
result (6) 

21 Confused spy with the help of 
the A.A. makes an eastern 
destination (6) 

24 Section of the cheap seats for a 
church recess (4) 


CROSSWORD No. 5. Guinea prizes for the first two correct solutions opened go to MRS. A. 


CRANE (Bedford County branch) and T. e. 


EVANS (Montgomeryshire branch). 


SOLUTION : ACROSS: 1. Pittance, 5. Ranted, 10, Taunt, 11. Naturally, 12. Hide, 13. Scoop, 14. Oyer, 
17. Travel, 18. Logomia, 21. Paradox, 23. Potent, 25. Erse, 27. Green, 28. Cuba, 31. Clothiers, 32. Axiom, 
33. Tomato, 34. Assignor. DOWN: |. Patchy, 2. Thunderer, 3. Arts, 4. Cynical, 6. Acre, 7. Tally, 8. Daybreak, 
9. Stroll, 15. Evade, 16. Agate, 19. Mancunian, 20. Uppercut, 22. Xerxes, 23. Pleases, 24. Farmer, 26. Storm, 


29. Chat, 30. Sari, 


| 
_ | 


Febsaary, 1959 


by “Abingdon” 


Norwich brushes up 
on VALGO 


NORWICH branch has followed the lead 
given at the national school of trade union 
education last spring, and is running a winter 
series of six evening lectures and discussions on 
the various aspects of NALGO for its own 
members and members from neighbouring 
branches. Subjects covered so far are branch 
organisation, the functions and work of the dis- 
trict committees, and finance. The remaining 
talks will include national policy-making (by the 
President, ALBERT NORTROP); ‘national 
administration and the ancillaries (GEOFFREY 
DRAIN, deputy general secretary); and 
Whitleyism (GEORGE NEWMAN, national 
local government service conditions officer). 


Recognise yourself ? - 

THE resilience of a boxer, the patience of 
Job, the anticipation of a prophet, the insight of 
a psychologist, and the wisdom of Solomon. 

These are the essential qualities required of 
council staff—aceording to}. R. CAMPBELL 
CARTER, 4P., Chairman of Chislehurst and 
Sidcup urban district council. He told branch 
members this when he spoke at their annual 


NALGO Diary 


dinner recently, and added that he constantly 
marvelled at the adaptable qualities of local 
government officers. 


32 years as branch 
freasurer 

MY CHALLENGE to long-serving branch 
officers te beat the 29-year record of Billericay’s 
branch secretary has been taken up on behalf 
of W.3.MASKEL1L, who has been honorary 
treasurer of @xted branch for 32 years. Any 
further advance? 


district presentation 
A TAPE-RECORDER was presented to 
J. ¥. FAWCETT by the national president 
last month as a token of appreciation from his 
district colleagues for his long and valuable 
service as district secretary. Mr. Fawcett, who 
has retired from the secretaryship after 18 
years, was described by the district committee 
chairman, F. BAINBRIDGE, as a man who 
“could always be relied upen to see the job in 
hand through—whether it took five minutes, 
five hours, or five days.” Mr. Faweett will re- 
main a member of the National Executive 
Council and Trustee of the Asseciation. His 
successor as district is GEORGE 


Win Friends, Popularity With 


WELL-KNOWN publisher 
reports there is a simple 
technique of everyday conversa- 
tion which can pay you real divi- 


cinating booklet, “Adventures in 
Conversation,” sent free on re- 
quest. 

According to this publisher, 
many people do not realise how 
much they could influence others 


ances, there are ways in which 
you can make a good impression 
every time you talk. 


bring more happiness to others 
while winning for themselves the 
good things of life. 


_ Toacquaint more readers ofthis 
journal with the easy-to-follow 


CATALOGUE 
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ARROWSMITH, borough treasurer's depart- 
ment, .Gateshead. 


More shopping hints 


WHAT you should know about an electric 
razor before you buy one, and why your bank 
charges go up and down, can be learned from 
the winter number of “Whieh?”, just pub- 
lished. Kt also features egg beaters, draught 
excluders, soot destroyers, cycle reflectors, and 
tinned stewed steak; and invites lady members 
who admit to 35 years er more to take part in 
a test of hormone crean:s, 

May I remind branches wanting to erder 
“Which?” or “Shoppers’ Guide” ‘for their mem- 
bers at the special rates given in last September's 
“Public Service” that they must write direct.to the 
publishers, not to Headquarters. Fer “Which?” 


they should write to the Consumers’ Associa- 


tion, Litd.. 7 Great James Street, London. 
W.C.1, and for “Shoppers’ Guide” to the Con- 
sumer Advisory Council, 2 Park Street, 
London, W.1. 


Are you covered? 
FREEZE-UPS and flooding are a feature of 
February, so | gladly pass.on a timely seminger 
from LOGOMLEA that its Householders) Heuse - 
owners Comprehensive Policies can cover you 
against the high costs of repairing burst pipes. 
and the damage to praperty and possessions 
from these and ether winter hazards. 

Cover for buildings is at the uniquely low 
rate of Is. 9d. per £100 insured; for contents 
it is at 4s, 3d, per £100. Details may be ob- 
tained from local -correspondents in the 
branches, or direct from the Insurance Depart- 
wae. York Gate, Regents Park, Lendon. 


FURNITURE 


Better Furniture at a fractivn 
of shap prices... .Selid Oak. 
Walnut or Mahogany . 

Make it yourself with 
amezing Furni-Kit—a com- 
plete outfit of satin-smooth 


Bed You know, through your own parts that click together 

yuu | always win attention. They com-— thing 

poise, and greater mand respect! They become Needlework Cabinet to 
' ularity. The details of this | @ickly not only popular, ‘ut | an entire suite of medern 
described in often more entertaining—all of Unit furniture. Our 

me ate which directly helps them to | catalogue will tell you all 


about this exciting 
money-saving idea. 


FREE! 


rules for developing skill inevery- and @itchen 


simply by what they say and how 
day conversation, the publishers | ®eeerd:ChinaandCack 


they say it. Those who realise 
this radiate enthusiasm, hold the 
attention of their listeners with 
bright, sparkling conversation 
that attracts friends and o@pper- 
tunities wherever they go. 
Whether in business, at social 
functions, or even in casual con- 
versations with mew acquaint- 


tall Cabinets 


have printed full details of their | (sliding door and few orc.—PREE. 
interesting self-training method | and. Colle i 


Tables Nursery NAM 
in a 24-page booklet which will Bathroom 
be sent free to anyone who re- | fagdard Lamps. | Tee 
quests it. The address is: Con- | Writing “Desks a com- 
versation Studies(Dept. LC /CS8), 
Marple, Cheshire. Enclose 3d. | 


Kitehen Furniture. et. 
stamp for pestage. 


ANYONE CAN 
MAKE THEM! 


= 
— 
| 
| 
| al 
—— 
(Dept. UGS Hemington 
=! 


“PELMANISM GAVE 
ZEST TO LIFE” 


Lieto in a half-hearted way for many years 
before embarking on the Pelman Course, in 
the past year I have ‘earned more and pro ofited 
more than during the whole preceding period. 
Pelmanism gave zest to the life that was once 
timorous. All hesitancy was banishe hed and self- 
assurance took its rightful place.” (D.51062) 

This letter is one of many similar messa con- 
constantly being received by the Pelman Institute 
from men and women in all parts of the world. 

Even the most cursory glance through the daily 
correspondence of the Institute reveals the fact that 
Pelmanism is accomplishing an excellent work in 
training the minds, improving the ia , and 
increasing the happiness of thousands men and 
women of all ranks of life and e ~ po in practically 
every known profession, trade and occupation. 

Pelmanism is a simple system of Practical Psycho- 
logy which banishes the defects and failings that 
“keep you down” and develops just those qualities 
and faculties so necessary in every sphere of life. 


Send for Free Book Today 
The Pelman Course is simple and interesting and 
takes up very little time. The books are printed in a 
handy pocket size, enabling you to study them when 
travelling or in spare moments during the day. You 

can enrol on the most convenient terms. 
The Course is fully described in “*The Science of 
* which will be sent you, gratis and post 

free, on application. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
178, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
Lendon, W.1. 

Pelman Institute, 178 Norfolk Mansions 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 

“The Science of Success” please 
Name 


Add 


Established over 60 years 


WELbeck 1411 


HOLIDAYS AND HOTELS 


KENWYN, 29 West Cromwell Road, Earls Court. $.W.5. Con. 
all parts. Room and breakfast from 17s. 6d. Wessanasio 1000. 


LONDON, 8.W.1 Hote, 4 Boss. Wie. 
8870. 3 mins. Vic and H. electric 


LONDON, W.2. Millards Private ioe, 150 Sussex Gardens, 
Hyde Park. B. & B. from 15s. 6d min. Paddington Under- 
ground Station. Phone Paddington 5059. 


A BEAUTIFUL FARMLAND overlooking sea. 
Tintagel, Cornwall. Three- and four-berth caravans to 
let, reduced terms May, Tene, September; mains water: flush 
toilets; hot and cold water; electric light. Lovely > 
bathing, country and cliff walks. S.a.c. for brochure. L. 
Record, Old Borough Farm Tintagel, Cornwall. 


A CARAVAN HOLIDAY.—Bude, Cornwall. New level site; 
modern 4-berth and de luxe vans; flush toilets; mains water; 
waste water main drainage from every van: law facilities; 

-up roads. This is an ideal site for the connoisseur; 
bathing and s.a.e. for brochure.——Brock. 
13 Queen's Avenue, London, 


UEBIRD Cgravan (4-berth) near Seaford, Sussex. Secluded 
and [ . 47 ens. 21 Malling Lewes. 


HOLIDAYS AND HOTELS 


CARAVAN. “New four-berth “SUNSTAR, sited “West 
ing, Sussex. Near sea. Flush toilets, etc. From 4-10 @ but 


please book early Prospectus from Box No. 706, 39 Hertford 
Street, 


CORNWALL. Late dinner, bed and breakfast; Sundays “three 
meals. Modern conveniences; on main bus route. Sea 10 min- 
utes’ walk. Carpets, interior sprung beds. Recommended for 
g00d food; farm produce; Car Park. Terms 18s. per day. Tele- 
phone Porthleven 241. Proprietress P. Stephens, Tolponds Farm. 
Porthieven, near Helston, Cornwall. 


CUCKMERE HAVEN, Sx. Sea & downs, 4-berth caravan, from 
45 gns.-——-S.a.c. to 32 The Warren, Worcester Park, Surrey. 
DEVON. Caravan holiday. Dawlish Sands. Modern 4-berth, 
mains, flush toilets. Vacancies all dates; reduced terms May and 
September; s.a.c.—Hilhier, 66 Elm Avenue, Ruislip, Mdx. 


DEVON (Salcombe 2 miles). Bed, breakfast and evening meal 
from 54 ans. Sprung interior mattresses; gar produce, own 
poultry.—Box No. 694, 39 Hertford Street, W.1. 


DEVON, South Coast, Wembury. Woodland chalets for hire, 
accommodate 4-6 persons; all electric, flush toilet. car space: 
grand view, sea 550 yards. —Details from 80 Hotham Place, 
Stoke, Plymouth. 


EASTBOURNE (Hampden Park). | Bed. Breakfast ; and d Evening 
Meal. Liberal table and comfortable. 4 guineas per Mrs. 
Easton, Kirkley, 42 Brodrick Road, Eastbourne 


FIVE-BERTH CARAVAN, Dunlopillo beds, Seaton. Devon. 
Good site; near sea and shops; excellent swimming and penne. 
—S.a.c.. Wood, 15 Warmiey Ash Road, Sutton Coldficl 


ILFRACOMBE. “Hildales,” Oxford Park. Tel. 933 on 
accmdn., every conv . Sta views. 5-7 gns. Stamp for brochure. 


LLANDUDNO. ‘Bedford House, Church Walks. Tel. 6364. 
Adjoins promenade and pier. Board-residence, 6-64 ene. H.& 
all rooms. B. & B. or B. & B. and High Tea. Recom. M. Hardy. 


LOCH LOMOND. Private Island. Quiet holiday, 1957 “Eccles” 
4-berth caravan. Boating. Fishing. Except August. Hewitt. 
Inchfad, Balmaha, Stirlingshire 


MINSTER BEACH HOLIDAY CAMP, Isle of Sheppey. Kent. 
From £6/10. Free brochure 


NALGO HOLIDAY CENTRES at Croyde Bey, N. Devon, 
and Cayton Bay, Scarborough, offer all amenities for the perfect 
holiday.—-Write_now for brochure and vacancy list: NALGO. 
1 York Gate. London. N.W.1 


NALGO member's mod 4-berth Caravan to let. Amenities. 
Beautiful N. Wales touring centre. 10 Dorset Road, Wallasey. 


NORTH SOMERSET COAST. Small select holiday camp. 
Bungalows, caravans. Direct access beach. Safe, ideal for 
children. Tradesmen daily. S.a.e. giving dates, personnel.— 
“Sunningcrest.” Berrow, Burnham-on-Sea 


PAIGN TON. Caravans, 4/5 berth: all elec., showers, laundry. 
ALGO owner. ei ockayne, 6 Cedarcroft Road, Plymout th. 


SOMETHING far better. Newly built brick bungalows in rural 
surroundings, yet not too remote. Sea eight minutes walk, 
town amenities one mile. Fully furnished and every n 
convenience. Send “eee -Bromley Penny (Dept. P.S.), Wat- 
chett, Somerset. Tel. 232 


SWAN AGE. Fully equipped “4-berth Caravan to : to let on well- 
appointed Cauldron Barn site. 5 mins. beach. For terms apply 
Hayter, Arne, 3 Vivian Park, Swanage. 


TEIGNMOUTH. Shaldon 4-berth caravan. all | mod, a 
reas. terms.—Thubron, 6 Hillside Cres., Northwood, Middx. 


AY (Babbacombe), 8 Perinville Road Superior kuest 

house, pleasant atmosphere; 300 yards sea front; bh. and 

all rooms; bed, breakfast and evening dinner; 44-6 ens. 

according to season 

TORQUAY. able acc ommod ion nt tennis 

courts, Putting. wiing greens; Babbacombe sea front; 
Brochure 


parking; bed, breakfast & evening dinner: st gns.— 
on request to Strechur- * Cary Park Tel. 2. 


TORQUAY. The ‘Riviera “a real Bed. 
breakfast, evening dinne 5 
Second Avenue. Torquay. (NALG member 


PERSONAL 


Public Service 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


re FOR B ons 


That’s what I call quick service 
—I telephoned Foyles at 10 a.m, 
and the book (although it was 
out-of-print) reached me by the 
next morning’s post.® 

—A Customer’s Letter 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) + Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two mins. irom Tottenham Ct. Rd. Station 


PROMOTION 
through Home Study 


Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) can successfully 

prepare you by post for 

INISTRATIVE (D.M.A. and 
LFARE OFFt 


GEN. CERT. of EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY DEGREES 


Hospital Admin., Statistical, other exams. Mod 
fees, instalments. 30,000 successes 1930-58. Pros- 

free from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C B.E 
L.B., Director of Scudies Dept. RHI 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


NEW WHITEHALL SUPPLIES LTD 
140-142 GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
LONDON, W C.2 Tel. TRAfaigar 3771/2 
BEST TERMS, SERVICE, DELIVERY 
All makes normally available 
Furniture Carpets 15%; Heys Fridges, Tape Recor- 
rs, Radio, TV etc. 10%-15% ; amore & access. 10%; 

Sewing Machines, Hard cols, Binoculars. etc 
TRY US FOR 


You've missed A. pool Fortune's whim? 
Then smoke “Tom and 
ite’ less grim. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
At the GRIFFITHS 4S HACKNEY CABINET co... we 
attach great importance to showing large stocks of better 


quality makes of furniture so that comparison can be ;+- on 
the spot by intending purchasers. In addition we hold a wide 
range of carpets and the furnishings for . complete room which 
can be matched at the same time rite, phone or preferably 
call for details of our special terms, 54 Great Eastern Street, 
London, E.C.2, Shoreditch 4431/3. 


BEST TERMS, SERVICE, DELIVERY 
Radio, TV, Fridges, Washing Machines Tape Recorders, 


etc. 10%- 15% ; Photographic, Watches 10%; Lighting 
Fittings 15% Hardware. Sewing Machines Tools. 


WIDE RANGE 


MARTIN JOHNSON 
150 Curtain Road, E.C.2 SHO 8277 


Empire. 
T POSTAL COA 


AN AUTHORITATIVE 


GUIDE TO ‘CAREERS 


SENT FREE ON 
is issued by the the Commercial, 
Professional and University Training Institution in the British 


EXPER CHING 
for all Accountancy, Secretarial and Legal Exams., Diploma in 
Public Admn. and L. G. Promotion. Profeasiona! Prelim. and 
General Cert. of Education Exams., London University Degrees 
many (non-¢xam.) courses in business subjects, ete 


MORE THAN 250,000 EXAMINATION SUCCESSES 
INVEST IN YOURSELF 


Write today for the FREE “Guide to Careers” which shows 
clearly how to — that advancement upon which your 
Mention exam.. if any, in which 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G3/2), 8T. ALBANS (or cal/ 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4) 


ar 
TARY SP 
TANCY 


HOLIDAY to arrange ? 
House for sale? 


Classified Advertisements in 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


Advertisement Managers! 


REGINALD HARRIS PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 
39 Hertford Street, Mayfair, W.1 


SOMETHING to sell? 


13/- per line 


Telephone GRO 3877 
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. THE HALLMARK OF QUALITY 
* As Jewellers of repute and manufacturers 


PRECISION WATCHES 

Scientific perfection —chrey his —enduring por. 
—contemporary in 

* these featutes -are endetic in all modes of Wi 


Gents’ watches from £6.15.0 to 85 ; watches 
from £7.18.0 to 100 guineas. CATALOGUE ON RE ON REQUEST 


PERSONAL SHOPPERS 
will be astonished at the immense selection of 
Rings, Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, Silverware, 
available for discriminating buyers. 
ES Post Free on application 
state goods required). 


HOURS OF BUSINESS: FEBRUARY 
Mon., Tues., Wed. 9a.m.-é6p.m. Thurs. 9am. 
Closed 
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HOLIDAYS ABROAD AT LOWER PRICES 
GONDRAND TOURS SPECIAL SCHEME 


we are again offeringa- varied programme 
of holidays abroad. 

A special new feature will be a twe-centre ho! 
Santa Marinella, a fashionable seaside resort 40 m 


only £42. 

Examples of holidays are given below. All prices have been reduced and 
many are lower than 1957. Thisis unbeatable value for your money—all the 
glamour of a holiday abroad for far less than the average person spends no 
smoking! And you can pay as you earn as well. 


in Rome and 
from Rome. 
will be by Viscount the demand justifies and will cost 
Please help to make this new venture a success. 


INSTALMENTS SCHEME Tota: 10 monthly 

Cest Depesit instalments 

Santa Marinella y), by air to Pisa ... £39.15.0 42.0.0 £3.15. 6 

Lido Jesolo, nr. Venice, by air to Treviso €37.19.0 €2.0.0 €3.00.08 
Dolomites, by air to Treviso . 2.00 2e. 

by airtoRimini ... £37.13.0 £2.0.0 3.11.4 

Arenal (Majorca), by air to Palma £%.10:0 £2.0.0 3. 9.0 

n Riviera, by airto Nice... 433.120 -£2.0.0 &. 3.3 

Srava, by air to 3.180 £.0.0 £3.7.10 

Lido Jesolo, by train to Venice 31.70 £€2.0.0 €2.18.9 


ALL HOLIDAYS ARE 15 DAYS LONDON TO LONDON 


Note: We have decided to charge a uniform 
This has meant a slight adjustment to the 
at no extra charge whatsoever 


of even to ying by instauments 
payment but this facility 


GONDRAND TOURS 


Tom Fri. Sac all day 31 CREECHURCH LANE, LONDOW, E.C.3 
cit you can eter post wih Please send me a copy of for 1959. | enclose a 4d. stamped 
logues, and on full cash refund basis. 
BISHOPSGATE LONDON E.C.2 PS3 
* * 
PARADISE BEACH 
* * 


DAYS 
TENTING HOLI 


when you like... ARE MLICH MORE FUN! 
home or abroad . ‘uh only the cost of getting there! Tour-master Tents 
are for the cyclist, the motorist, the family—everyone. Alley frames os 
fix in a flash, sewn in groundsheets, zip fasteners, interier windows . 
wonderful range (44/6 upwards) that CANNOT BE BOUGHT in 
ly sum now gets you all you need for a 
ull details, dimensions, photos, easy terms, 
in our Free Camping . Send tor 
{your copy today! 
POST COUPON NOW! 7 
Please send me your FREE catalogue 


(Please print) 


THE SHOPS A smal fortni 
wonderful holiday this year. 


aster TENTS 


Dept. LGS/701 ) KENSINGTON, LONDON W.8 
TOUR-MASTER IS THE GUARANTEED TENT—WITH A 


HOLIDAY 


15 DAYS HOLIDAY including 
* AIR TRAVEL from only ens * 


* WEEKLY FLIGHTS APRIL—OCTOBER * 


* * 
PARADISE BEAGH HOLIDAYS 
Dept. P$11 
68 Blandford Street, Baker Street, London, W.1 
Telephone Welbeck 9379 


* * * * * * * 


February, 1959 |_| 
ear GARTENS is acknowledged as remost 
| im the country. By the fastidious selection 
~~ iy of the choicest gems and the careful design- | 
ing of suitable settings, Winegartens create 
lovely rings. 
Cae 
| 
| 
4 
4 
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PROGRESS CERTAIN 


Practical evidence “—s ability is your surest 


way to a better job. Qualifications and training 
are the best assets you can have. The thorough 
training available through |.C.S. prepares you, 
easily, and in your own time, for examinations 
applicable to Local Government Service or to 
any business or profession. Many thousands of 
men and women have proved the value of 
1.C.S. tuition to their own advantage. Post the 
coupon below to receive full particulars of the 
guidance we can offer you. 
Fees are moderate and there are no books to 
‘ buy. All examination students are coached 
until successful. 


TECHNICAL COMMERCIAL 
Royal Inst. of Brit. Arch’ts Chart. Inst. of Secs. 
Inst. of Mun. Engrs, Corp. of Secs. 
Inst. of Builders Inst. of Bookkeepers 
Ass. of Cert. & Corp. Accts. 
nt. 
Inst. of Cost & Works Accts. 
1. Mun. E. Bid’g. Insp’rs. British Institute of Management 
Inst. of Mech. Engrs. Advertising Assoc. 


Soc. of Engrs. 
C, & G. Telecoms. 


Inc. & Sales Mangrs. Ass. 
Gen. Cert. of Education 


Also many other standard and examination subjects, State your 
subject on coupon if it is not listed. 


@ POST THIS COUPON TODAY 
to receive a FREE BOOK 


\ / 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Dept. 166D, International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


. > 
a 
a 
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| Are you on the way to the top? Have 
you planned your career for success? 
Or are you letting the months and 
years slip by—years that will soon be 
gone and beyond recall? 


Ask yourself—what is holding you 
back? You KNOW the openings are 
there—for the right man. Do you lack 
the essential qualifications—can you 
prove that you are the right man? 


WHERE TO BEGIN 


Nearly 250,000 men began planning their careers when they sent for “The 
Direct Way To Success."" Thousands of these former students have risen to 
the very top; tens of thousands have achieved well-remunerated and satisfying 
careers in Account , Secretaryship, Costing and all branches of Commerce, 
Industry, and the Public Services. 


Start as they did. The School of Accountancy in its forty-ninth year is now 
training the successful men of the 1960's. You can be one of them. Take the 
first step today. Send for the FREE 100-page book “The Direct Way to 
Success.”’ It contains full details of how you can qualify at home in your 
spare time to make the most of your life. 


LLG 


| 100 Regent House, 6 Norfolk ! 
COUPON St, London, W.C.2. 


Please send post free without 4 


obligation our Guide to] 
ce Careers, “ Direct Way toy 


é I Success.” 


School of Accountancy 


100 Regent House, 6 Norfolk St., London, W.C.2 
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Credit Values 


in Anticipation «Aspen mackinaw 


of SPRING 
May we reserve You riders. Mae from 
a copy of our New Tropaling quilted lining. 
Spring Catalogue? style, with storm 
This interesting publication 
is now in course of pre- 
ation. If you would } 
when 


shade. Small, 


Cash £4.15.0 
Down 12/6 


Tmthly 126 f 


um or large. 


QUALCAST ‘PANTHER’ 
BALL-BEARING 
ROLLER-MOWER 


This popular mode! cuts right up 
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in your Local Government career your best plan is to make an early start with The R.R.C. 

You will be surprised when you discover just how easily and quickly you can qualify for 
promotion—the R.R.C. way | 

Our record of successes in Local Government examinations is second to none, and again in 1958 our 
percentage of passes is well above the average , 


D.M.A. (April) CLERICAL (June) 
All Students 46%, All Students 55.8%, 
R.R.C. Students 52%, R.R.C. Students 74.9% 


YEAR AFTER YEAR RESULTS CONFIRM THE SUPREMACY OF R.R.C. TUITION 


The same first-class GUARANTEED tuition is available to YOU JPost COUPON AY] 
> —and remember that you are automatically protected by our 

Your request for information or advice places you under no obli- et Loca, 
2 gation. Please do not hesitate to write, call or phone today for ' : 
your free copy of 
q YOUR CAREER IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT i ret 
4 

5 
; THE RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE Bm ; 
| TUITION HOUSE LONDON, S wis 


EXAMINATION SUCCESS 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


CHAMBERS COLLEGE founded in 1885, provides the finest and most up-to-date 
Home Preparation Courses for Municipal Examination, including: 


Public Health Inspector Clerical Exam. (L.G.£.B.) 

Meat and Food Inspector Administrative Exam. (L.G.E.B.) 
Smoke inspector Chartered Institute of Secretaries 
Institute of Housing A.C.C.S. (Sec. or Loc. Govt. Admin.) 
Weights and Measure Inspection Inse. of Mun. Engineers 

Diptoma of M.R.LP.H. & H. A.M.1.C.E., A.M.inet.Struct.E. 

Gen, Cert. of Educ. & B.Sc. (Eng.) A.M.inst. W. & H.S. A.F.S. 

inet. of Shops Acts Admin. ALAS. 


WE GUARANTEE SUCCESS—OR NO FEE 


We definitely guarantee to get you through your chosen exam. If we fail co de so, then 
your tuition fee will be refunded in full 
%e RECENT TOP PLACES SECURED BY Institute of Housing 
CHAMBERS COLLEGE STUDENTS TOP PLACE - inter 1958 
of panes TOP PLACE - Final 
tneer C.C.S. Final C.C.S. (L.G.A.) T 


inter A.R.V.A. (various re tet, Ind, Ird, Places 1955 
inst. of Struct. Engineers (Grad. & A./M.) 

% Our Pass Record in all examinations is consistently 

well over 90 per cent. and includes many tep places 
You are invited to fill in and post the attached coupon or write for a FREE copy of our 
New Municipal Guide which will be gladly sent free and without any obligation what- 
soever On your part. 
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His hot water happiness 


began the showrooms! 


THANKS TO Gas, the family can have blissful hot baths any time—at the 
twiddle of a toe! And instant gas-hot water at basin or sink as well. 
You too, can have economical, endless supplies of hot water 

by gas. See Mr. Therm’s water heaters at the Gas Showrooms , —S \ 
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THE OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF NALGO cscs: 


Frosty welcome for 
John Citizen 


NALGO'’s inquiry into reception facilities in town halls and public offices 
reveals yrstag | inadequate, and sometimes deplorable, arrangements 
in more than half the local authorities in the country. (pages 38-39) 


Mental Health Bill 


What changes does it make? How will it work? What difficulties will the 
staff have to overcome? Three men with many years of experience in mental 
health ask and answer these and other questions about the Bill on pages 40-42 


Spotlight on almoners 


The story of the team of devoted women at West Middlesex Hospital who 
help patients to overcome the worries that so often accompany sickness and 
treatment in hospital is told by KATHERINE SANSOME on pages 36-37 
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Review of Report of the Committee on Hospital Supplies 
(page 47) 

New competition in membership recruitment drive 

(page 45) 
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The world’s most advanced 
dry shaver— 
the 


Yes, this is the world’s most 
advanced dry shaver - the new 
Rotary Action ‘Philishave’ Jet! 
It shaves you faster, closer .. . 
shaves more comfortably, more 
easily, than any other shaving 
method ever. No mess, no bother 
— not even water! Look at the 
features listed here, have a 
demonstration, and you too 
will want the new Rotary 
Action ‘Philishave’ Jet! 


AC/DC 110-130v. & 200-250v. 
£8-15+O (cox paid) 


Other ‘Philishave’ models: 
Standard-volt 6.16.0 (tax 
Battery mode! £7.11.3 (tax pa 
PAYMENT TERMS 
AVAILABLE 


PHILIPS 


NEW faster shaving 
with the ‘Philishave’ Jet's 
40% increase in shaving 
area — plus improved 


motor performance. 


NEW closer shaving 

with the unique new design 
shaving head that lets the 
rotating blades shave even 
closer, even more smoothly. 


NEW easier shaving 
with a new streamlined 
shape that fies your hand 
... larger hair-chamber 
Quieter motor. 


NEW instant cleaning 
with a shaving head that 
springs up at a touch. A 
press of the finger, a puff of 
breath, and it's clean. 


NEW two-tone styling 
with its sleek, up-to-the- 
minute design, the 
‘Philishave’ looks every bit 
as advanced as it is! 


PHILISHAWE fot 


MEW Rotary Action dey shaver 


A PRODUCT OF PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LIMITED 
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answer ?: 


simplicity of erection—which ts ® 
feature of all Thorns designs—ensures 
completion on a plain concrete over- 
site in a matter of days. Expense is 
reduced to a minimum, whether this 
work is carried out by your own 
semi-skilled labour or by our 
erectors. Foundation and structural 
plans are provided free. 


*K THORNS MULTIPLE 

CONCRETE GARAGES 
are the perfect solution to lock-up 
problems for every kind ef municipal 
undertaking—hospitals, office blocks, 
housing estates, council flats, etc. 
Any number of compartments can be 
built side by side, in either of the 
widths or depths shown below. The 


Sf. or 10 ft. 9 ins. wide ; 17 ft. 2 ins. or 19 ft. 11 ims. from front to back 
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4. THORN & SONS LTD. (Dept. 89) BRAMPTON RD., BEXLEYHEATH, KENT 
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Will the Mental Health Bill work ? 


THE MENTAL Health Bill, given its second reading in the 
House of Commons last month, at once reflects the extensive 
advance made during the past decade in the treatment of mental 
disorder and the new public attitude towards it. 

By sweeping away all the old laws and substituting a new, 
humane code, it opens the door to a new era in the treatment 
of mental illness. The aim of the Bill is to encourage informal 
and voluntary treatment—tresorting to compulsion only where 
that is necessary for the safety of the patient or the public, to bring 
the local authorities more fully into the field of mental treatment, 
and to give greater definition to the respective roles of hospitals 
and local authorities. How far it will succeed depends on three 
things. 

First, the further education of the public. Despite the ground 
gained in recent years, fear, ignorance and prejudice still baulk 
the path of advance. How will families, friends, neighbours and 
employers react to having the harmless, but dependent, person 
in their midst, instead of hidden away? 

Second, the continued and intensified research into causes and 
cures of mental disorder. With the advance of civilisation, most 
other diseases are declining, but mental illness is on the increase. 
Three out of every five in hospital today are mental patients, and 
the illness of one out of every ten you meet in the doctor’s 
waiting room is psycho-neurotic in origin. Yet the Medical 
Research Council is spending only £130,000 a year—some 4 per 
cent of its budget—on specific research into mental disorder. 

Third, the way that hospitals and local authorities carry out 
their wider responsibilities. All hospitals must be ready to accept 
mental patients and, therefore, to open more psychiatric wards 
and out-patient departments. Local authorities, though not yet 
statutorily empowered to do so, will need to provide more resi- 
dential homes, especially for the aged mentally infirm, more 
training centres for the educationally sub-normal, more welfare 
and other care facilities for the mental patient returning from 
hospital, or the sub-normal person living at home. 

The problem is large. It is assumed that between 10,000 and 


20,000 people now in mental and mental deficiency hospitals 
could be discharged if there were sufficient community services 
to receive them. Contrary to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, the government is to make no special grants avail- 
able for this purpose. Local authorities must establish and expand 
their services within their rate income and general grants. But, 
by 1961, still less than 10 per cent of their total expenditure will 
be devoted to their mental services. 

However willing and enterprising they may be, it is difficult to 
see how they can make much progress. In addition to the need for 
more accommodation, they will need more staff. So will the hos- 
pitals. One' speaker after another during the Bill’s second reading 
pointed to the present grave shortage of psychiatrists, nurses, 
therapists, psychiatric social workers, and mental welfare officers. 
There are, for example, only 500 psychiatric social workers in 
the country, The London County Council, catering for a popula- 
tion of over 3,000,000, has only three such workers who are fully 
trained. The shortage of mental nurses needs no emphasis, and, 
with the lack of qualified psychiatrists, may account for the fact 
that four of London’s teaching hospitals have fewer than 20 
psychiatric beds. 

Of the 600 mental welfare officers employed by local 
authorities, only about one-half have any academic qualifications 
suitable to their work—a fact deplored by the most progressive 
among them. 

It is clear, therefore, that if the progress envisaged by the Bill 
is to be made, the psychiatric team in hospital and local authority 
must be strengthened both in numbers and in calibre. It has 
understandably—never been a popular field of work. It is 
exacting, and much of it is unrewarding. This being so, authorities 
can no longer rely upon the dedicated few. They must offer 
salaries, conditions, and training facilities that will attract the 
type of worker they want. 

No matter how humane the legislation, without money and 
manpower to carry it out it might as well stay in the Ministry’s 
pigeon-holes. 
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The patients’ 


friend 


by KATHERINE SANSOME 


MOST SOCIAL WORKERS Spend their 
working lives in a half-world of other 
people’s tragedy, misery, illness, worry, 
problems and hard-luck stories. If they are 
to be effective in their relationship with 
these people and the help they give them, 
social workers must be neither over-sympa- 
thetic nor hard-hearted, uncaring nor 
depressed. How, in the midst of human 
misery, do they keep their balance? 

The answer that almoners—who, in hos- 
pitals, see every aspect of illness and its 
accompanying problems—give is: “We are 
trained to keep a sense of proportion.” All 
the almoners I spoke to, from the most 
senior to the most jurtior, praised their train- 
ing, the more senior saying how excellent 
were the present courses and how much 
they had improved in recent years. 

The two-year courses—most universities 
have them—are in social science and are 
the basis for all social worker categories. 
Deciding to branch into almoning, a young 
woman (there are very few men in the 
profession) would apply for a place in the 
Institute of Almoners’ applied course, or at 
one of the several universities which work 
in close liaison with the Institute. About 


spotlight on almoners 


MISS ZUCKER, head almoner at the West Middlesex Hospital, 
is seen here discussing new patients’ difficulties and old 
patients’ progress with the sister-tutor. 


half the 1,500 practising almoners in the 
country have another degree besides their 
social science diploma. 

The training is intensive in both theory 
and practice, and much of it is based on 
applied psychology. Not only are would-be 
almoners trained to recognise other people's 
personalities but also the strength and defi- 
ciencies of their own, which aids them to 
help other people to face up to their bad 
feelings and live with them. They are trained 
to be effective in their actions; to encourage 
other people to talk, think, and realise their 
capabilities—all without telling them what 
to do; to recognise strengths and weak- 
nesses; to know when to give material help 
and when emotional help is needed; to sepa- 
rate the material problems from the emo- 
tional ones; and how to give their help and 
encouragement to people who are often in 
quite insoluble difficulty. 


Shortage of staff 


But an outsider can see that, important 
as specialised training is, these hospital 
almoners have qualities in common which 
no amount of school-work can instil. In- 
deed, despite the short- 
age of almoners today 

there are at present 
about 200 advertised 
vacancies in hospitals 
all over the country— 
a small proportion of 
entranis to the courses 
are told that the pro- 
fession is not for them. 

I asked MISS ELIZA- 
BETH ZUCKER, M.A., 
head almoner at the 
West Middlesex Hos- 
pital, in charge of 12 
almoners there and a 
number of others in the 
different hospitals in the 
group, what qualities 
she thought were im- 
portant to her job. She 
answered: “The best 
almoners have a passive 
quality: they allow their 
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patients to talk so that the underlying prob- 
lems come to the fore. The problem as it first 
presents itself is rarely the one that creates 
the most worry. 

“For instance, | may have to deal with a 
mother whose baby is abnormal in some 
way, and who has come to me with a 
request for a home-help because she can’t 
cope. The untrained almoner might arrange 
for a home-help to visit the house and feel 
that the problem is finished. But the trained 
almoner will encourage the mother to talk, 
knowing that a mother in this unhappy 
position, who suddenly feels she can't cope, 
has a special need for understanding sup- 
port. Perhaps she has an unjustified feeling 
that she is to blame for her baby’s state; 
perhaps she is torn between her love for her 
child and an idea that it ought to be ‘put 
away. It may be very difficult to give 
practical help under circumstances like 
these, but an almoner can do immense and 
invaluable good by showing the mother 
that she understands how she feels. To have 
just the safety-valve of being able to talk 
about their problems to someone who cares 
helps people to face up to them—and that's 
part-way to a solution. 


Sympathy—and detachment 


“Although an almoner must show that she 
cares about her patient, she must never be- 
come emotionally involved. Success depends 
upon a good professional relationship—if a 
young almoner became really distressed about 
the things she heard she wouldn't be able to 
help at all. She should examine the evidence in 
a detached way and show that she is giving it 
her thought. If she has the qualities of sensi- 
tivity and understanding, she will help patients to 
think of some way out of their difficulties. 

“She must have the desire to understand 
the patient's feelings, and the ability to 
‘carry through’ both in finding material 
help and in supporting the patient... Some 
cases are on her books for two years or more, 
but her interest must remain fresh. 

“She must be sincere—and impress every- 
one with her sincerity. Someone in trouble 
is the first person to recognise whether the 
almoner’s interest is real, or just assumed as 
part of the job. 
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*Any more? Well, add imagination, 
detachment, and the art of assessment of 
personality, and you ought to have a good 
almoner!” 


Training for junior almoners at the West 
Middlesex hospital doesn’t finish when they 
are appointed. The trend nowadays, which 
this hospital follows, is for an almoner to 
work with a particular medical unit, such as 
old people's, children’s, gynaecological, 
surgical, tuberculosis, skin diseases, etc. 


Plenty of work 


She would find plenty to do. Cases are 
usually referred by the doctor who attends 
the patient, but they may also be referred 
by nurses, the hospital chaplain, relatives, 
or any of the hospital officers who are alive 
to the part played by almoners in patients’ 
recovery. Each almoner either goes on the 
ward round with the doctor and sister, or 
has a chat over coffee about every patient 
on the ward. 


Patients, in most cases, come to the 
almoners’ department. The receptionist 
looks up any case record there might be, 
and puts the patient in touch with the 
appropriate almoner. When the two have 
met, the almoner will give what material 
help she can, and assess whether the patient 
needs more sessions for emotional help. 
It is very important to the almoner-patient 
relationship that the almoner should re- 
member at each interview what was said 
at a previous one, and, if some time has 
elapsed, in what sort of emotional state the 
patient was. 


At one time, Miss Zucker told me, an 
almoner was thrown straight into case-work 
and had to sink or swim on her own. Now, 
all juniors have supervision sessions with 
either Miss Zucker or with her deputy, 
MISS E. MOON, if they wish—as most 
of them do. Every aspect of the cases is 
brought out and discussed—not so that the 
senior almoner can tell the junior what to 
do, but in order that, by talking over the 
problems and receiving guidance, the young 
almoner will see her way more clearly to 
giving the right sort of help. 


Dealing with individuals 


What sort of cases do almoners deal with, 
and how much concrete help can they give? 
The worries people have may fall into 
defined categories—money, housing, health, 
family relationships—but the variations on 
these themes are endless. Every almoner I 
met impressed me with her conviction that 
she deals with individuals whose problems 
are entirely personal to them. 


As for material assistance, the almoner is 
the link with all the social services—both 
State and voluntary—from which the patient 
can get help. Within a very short time of 
being appointed, an almoner usually knows 
by name everyone in her area who can help 
with money, housing, domestic help, meals- 
on-wheels for old people, welfare workers, 
convalescent homes, legal problems, home 
physiotherapy or occupations, jobs, and so 


on. She knows how to contact organisations 
who will help in specialised cases like cancer 
or tuberculosis. Miss Moon told me that 
the department simply couldn't function 
without the outside services, and said that 
everyone with whom it is in contact was 
extremely helpful. 

Perhaps Miss S. Ball and Miss J. Keatinge, 
the senior and junior almoners working on 
the geriatric unit, use state services as much 
as, if not more than, anyone. “There are a lot 
of ways in which we can make an old ’s 
home and future more comfortable through 
the state services—but we still give help in a 
less tangible way,” said Miss Ball. “Picture an 
old lady who is not as active as she used to 
be. She has always been used to looking after 
herself, and now can’t quite face up to the 
fact that she needs help. We have to help her 
to see that a home-help is not an ‘intruder,’ 
that the National Assistance Board is not 
‘snooping’ into her affairs, and that she is not 
losing her independence if she accepts the help 
which will make her life more comfortable.” 


Support for relatives 


Much of Miss Ball’s and Miss Keatinge’s 
time is spent with relatiyes of old people, 
who need both the support of the welfare 
services and the assurance that someone 
understands the problems of looking after 
an old person who may have very unrealistic 
ideas about the practical side of life. 

MISS C. PARKER, attached to the 
children’s and surgical units, said that, 
although problems may be similar, every 
patient creates a new situation. She has 
found, too, that changes in medical practice 
can create new problems. Not very long 
ago, mothers were allowed to visit their 
children in hospital only once a week: 
now, most hospitals allow mothers to come 
every day, and even to stay at the hospital 
to be near their children. One mother, with 
whom Miss Parker is dealing, doesn’t want 
to come every day to see her small son 
because she says “the child makes a fuss 
of the nurses and takes no notice of me.” 
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After talking with Miss Parker, the mother 
will probably see that her child really loves 
her and is simply punishing her for “aban- 
doning”™ him to the hospital. 

The twelve almoners, under Miss Zucker, 
work very closely as a department, and they 
are helped in this by the eleven clerical 
staff, most of whom are members of 
NALGO. MISS J. WATTAM, chief clerk 
and secretary to Miss Zucker, told me 
that she has had staffing difficulties with 
shorthand-typists because of the competi- 
tion with numerous commercial firms in the 
neighbourhood, but she hopes that the new 
salary scales will improve matters. All 
the staff feel they are doing a worth- 
while job. There is a lot of paper work to 
be done and case-records to be kept, and 
the office workers have to be both sympa- 
thetic and discreet about the department's 
activities. 

MRS. V. SAID, senior clerk, who has 
been with the department for fifteen years, 
is in charge of the records, and also of 
arranging all the convalescences. About 
800 cases a year are referred for convales- 
cence by doctors in the West Middlesex 
hospital, and Mrs. Said arranges transport 
through Mr. Moss, the hospital’s transport 
control officer, gives patients details about 
train times and travelling, and personally 
visits many of the homes so as to be able to 
advise almoners on the types and availability 
of places. 


Anyone can need help 


Though these almoners see the dark side 
of life in their work, they can still say that 
they are amazed at the capacity people 
have for facing problems and coping with 
them. But there are times in everyone's life 
when he or she becomes so frightened, or 
ill, or upset, that someone else must help. 
If an almoner is called in, you may be sure 
that the help will be given completely, 
willingly, and compassionately—because 


almoners mind about other people. 


knows if someone needs her 


NURSES TO-DAY realise that recovery from physical iliness can be hampered by patients’ 


home worries and they make sure the 
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NALGO SURVEY EXPOSES TOWN HALLS’ 


Frosty welcome John Citizen 


Left to wander in 
departmental 


Interviewed by 
juniors in 
corridors 


“ABOMINABLE HATCH AND A BELL 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT, we often claim, 
is the most intimate and democratic of all 
our institutions. It touches John Citizen at 
every stage of life, from cradle to grave. It 
helps him in his home, his school, his leisure 
and in all he does. It is his—managed by 
the people he elects, paid for by his money, 
giving him what he wants in the way he 
wants it. He is owner, boss, paymaster, and 
customer in one. 

But how does local government welcome 
the boss when he calls on it as a customer? 

That was the question NALGO put 
recently to all its branches. 

The answer—given by 750 local govern- 
ment branches, representing close on 1,000 
of the 2,000 local authorities in England, 
Wales, and Scotland—makes grim reading. 

Nearly half ef this total, it shows, do not 
welcome him at all. 

Of the branches replying, 45 per cent 
describe the facilities offered to the visiting 
ratepayer as “generally inadequate” even 
by the austere standards common to the 
public service. In some, they are declared 
to be “non-existent.” In most, they are poor 
by any standards. In no more than a handful 
do they even approach the standards 
offered by commercial enterprises of com- 
parable size and importance. 


Biggest councils the worst 

As might be expected, the smaller 
authorities, with fewer visitors and thus a 
simpler problem, present the least unsatis- 
factory picture. Sixty-nine per cent of the 
rural district branches, 58 per cent of the 
urban districts, and 53 per cent of the 
boroughs consider their reception facilities 
to be “adequate.” But only 23 per cent of 
county borough branches make this claim. 
The county councils give a better picture, 
with 55 per cent “adequate.” 

What do we mean by “adequate” recep- 
tion facilities? That must depend on many 
fuctors—the standards set, the personal 
approach of the individual judging. the 
circumstances in each town. No general 
questionnaire can, therefore, clicit a true 
picture, only a broad impression. 

But even within these limitations, the 
impression given by the answers to this 
questionnaire is a poor one. 

The standards NALGO set were far from 
lavish. Was there, it asked, any central point 


at which the inquirer could get his ques- 
tions answered—or must he first find one 
or more separate departments? If there was 
a central reception office, did it offer such 
normal amenities as seats, warmth, a peg 
for wet raincoats, an umbrella stand. a 
lavatory, magazines to read when waiting, 


Six points of failure 


NALGO's inquiry showed that, in 
nearly half the local authorities in the 
country, arrangements for receiving 
visitors and answering their questions 
are “generally inadequate’’ and 
sometimes deplorable. The main 
shortcomings brought to light are: 


@ Old-fashioned, draughty, and gen- 
erally drab and depressing accom- 
modation. 

@ Absence of central inquiry points 
where departments are widely 
dispersed. 

@ Inadequate signposting of buildings, 
departments, corridors, and offices, 
through which visitors wander 
aimlessly in search of the office 
they want. 

@ Shortage of chairs and other simpie 
amenities for visitors who have to 
wait. 

@ The practice of leaving visitors to 
the mercy of untrained juniors. 

@ Lack of proper accommodation for 
interviews, which must be conduc- 
ted through hatches, over open 
counters, in general offices, or even 
in corridors—with no facilities for 
confidential matters to be discussed 
in private. 


some privacy for the discussion of personal 
problems. a shelter for perambulators, and 
a public «c!ephone? 

If there was no general inquiry centre, 
how was the visitor directed to the depart- 
ments he wanted, and what amenities did 
he find there? Were the departments them- 
selves near together or widely scattered? 

Of all the authorities covered, only one- 
quarter provided any kind of central recep- 
tion. And in mest of those, the facilities were 
redimentary—a hall porter, often missing on 
other jobs: a telephone exchange with buzzers 
constantly interrupting conversation; an 


Public Service 


No privacy for 
conlidential 
talks 


MARKED ‘PUSH’” 


“information department” old-fashioned and 

dark, containing only counter and seats: a 

“porter’s locker room, six feet by nine, dark 

and mean”; an information desk with a 

single seat. 

The remaining three-quarters lacked even 
this. Take this example, from a big county 
borough that is also a seaside resort cater- 
ing for visitors in their thousands: 


We have no information office, inquiry 
desk, or porter. Visitors depend for guidance 
on the lift attendants or a passing member 
of the staff. There is a waiting room with 
seats -but no coat pegs, umbrella stands. 
magazines, lavatories, or telephone. 


Or this, from a Scottish burgh : 


No information office, desk, or porter. 
There is an inquiry counter in the clerk's 
department, with a single chair—but the 
counter is often covered with agenda papers 
heing stapled, and buzzing from the switch- 
board often interrupts interviews. Queries 
are answered by the nearest typist available 

and most of the five other typists in the 
office can hear every conversation. 


Widely scattered departments 


One of the oddest is a borough of 170,000 
inhabitants which has an information office 

but since this is at the back of the town 
hall and there is no direction board. few 
visitors find it! 

Vost wander aimlessly about until a 
porter or officer spots them and offers help. 
Those not noticed just continue wandering or 
go into the first office they find. Any who 
have to wait must do so in corridors pro- 
vided with a few forms or seats discarded 
as no longer suitable for public halls. Private 
interviews are impossible, save for the few 
people seen by senior officers in their own 
rooms, The building is filthy, the walls being 
cleaned only when it is redecorated. 

Of the three-quarters of councils which 
receive their visitors in departments only. 
most are no more welcoming. 

In many, the visitor's first problem is to 
find the department he wants—sometimes 
in the same building, sometimes dispersed 
throughout the town. 

A county council has its children’s depart- 
ment 1} miles, its architect’s, valuation, wel- 
fare and land agent's departments two miles, 
and its civil defence department four miles 
from the head office. 

The offices of a borough council are con- 
verted from old houses with “warren-like 
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interiors, dark rooms, and mysterious pas- 
sages” through which visitors must find their 
own way. A ratepayer wanting to complain 
about a drain may go to the chief public 
health inspector—and be sent to the borough 
engineer, whose office is a mile away, uphill. 
And even when departments are in the 
same building, inquirers may have far to 
go. In one county borough, for example: 
The education department is divided into 
three sections, all upstairs, each with a 
separate entrance. Since there is no central 
office and no lift, the caller not knowing 
which section he needs may have to climb 
and descend three sets of stairs. 


**A nasty little room” 


Having penetrated one of these rabbit- 
warrens, braved the mysterious passages, 
climbed the stairs or walked half-way across 
the town to the department he wants, what 
does John Citizen find there? 

In most, the answers suggest, only “a nasty 
little room smelling of soft-soap, without a 
single seat, an abominable hatch and a bell 
marked ‘push.’ When he pushes, a sliding 
panel shoots across, a barely visible face asks 
what he wants, and the hatch is closed with 
a bang while the boys behind the scenes are 
looking for the answer.” 

In a big county borough, “most depart- 
ments are in overcrowded old buildings 
and visitors are interviewed in big general 
offices or in passages.” 

There are no seats for visitors in any 
department, reports a borough branch. 
Those to the housing department wait in a 
draughty corridor, fitted with a sliding hatch. 
Not more than one waiting room in ten 

provides pegs for wet raincoats, and only 
about one in fifty gives the waiting citizen 
anything to read—and then usually nothing 
more exciting than technical journals. 

Very few provide shelters where a mother 
can leave her baby in its perambulator, Some 
allow prams in their central lobbies—but a 
mother calling at the third-floor office of a 
London borough must leave her baby in the 
street outside. 


No privacy for personal talks 


Lack of privacy, even for the most per- 
sonal discussions, is a common complaint. 
In one county borough, for example, “rates 
collecting and hardship cases, housing mort- 
gages and loans, and funeral arrangements 
with the cemeteries department, must all be 
discussed over the public counter.” 

Arrangements of this kind are not only 
daunting to the visitor, they encourage time- 
wasting by the staff. For, as one branch 
secretary points out: 

“When members of the public are present 
in a general office, staff are reluctant to go 
on with their work, and some think it impolite 
not to engage in general conversation with 
visitors who are waiting.” 

Whom does the visitor see? Sometimes, as 
in the Scottish burgh already mentioned, 
“the nearest typist available’—with the 
other typists listening in. In others, the 
switchboard operator—between calls. More 
often, as in a big county hall, the junior— 
inevitably only partially trained and “not 
always as tactful and polite as he might be.” 

All this—and the examples could be 
multiplied many times—suggests that local 


government has scant regard for its masters 
and customers. That is bad enough. But 
more serious is the effect of such chilling 
reception on the service and its officers. As 
the Birmingham branch magazine The 
Guildsman commented last month: 

“The conditions to which callers are subjected 
start us off on the wrong foot. . . . The rate- 
payer, when he calls at the Council House— 
bought with his money—should be received with 
sympathy if he has a problem, with tact if he 
has a grouse. But we are hindered in our work. 
How can we sell our services to the public if we 
have no shop window? . . . Local authorities 
seem to think that what was good enough for the 
nineteenth century is good enough for today.” 

Of course, there are good reasons for 
many of these defects. Just because it is 
public money they are spending, councillors 
are reluctant to invest in what they may 
regard as “frills’—and are sensitive to 
criticism should they do so. And post-war 
capital restrictions have prevented many 
from building the new town halls and offices 
they recognise to be urgently needed. 


What could be done 


Nevertheless, need the picture be quite 
so black as it is? The few examples of good 
facilities show what could be done. 

Take the county council, lately rehoused in 
a former big hotel. Here, the visitor is received 
in the main vestibule at a reception desk 
manned by “courteous uniformed commis- 
sionaires” who either send him to the depart- 
ment he wants, guided by colour-keyed 
direction signs similar to those in the London 
Underground, or call the officer he wants by 
telephone. Each department has its own com- 
fortably furnished inquiry office, with space 
for private interviews. 

Or the London borough where, in addition 
to an information office and inquiry desk, the 
public relations officer has his own office in 
the entrance hall and is available to deal with 
any inquiry the porter cannot answer. 

Or the county borough where the visitor is 
welcomed by a curator in a pleasant reception 
office and either taken or directed to the depart- 
ment he needs: if he is old or infirm, he is 
given a seat in the reception office and the 
officer he wants is brought to him. 

Or the rural district council which has a 
separate colour scheme for each department, 
so that visitors, directed by the central tele- 
phonist-receptionist, can readily find their way. 

Nor are new and more spacious buildings 
essential. In the offices of an urban district 
council, visitors are received by the telephone 
operator housed in a kiosk in the main hall 
which she herself keeps “pleasantly decorated 
with flowers and plants.” 

The questionnaire went also to branches 
in the other services covered by NALGO, 
but replies from these—60 from health, 41 
from electricity, and 15 from gas branches 
—were too few to justify firm conclusions. 
So far as they went, however, they suggested 
that reception facilities in these services 
were generally a good deal better than in 
local government. Five-sixths of the health 
branches, two-thirds of the electricity bran- 
ches, and three-quarters of the gas branches 
regarded their arrangements as satisfactory. 

This inquiry shows clearly that, even by the 
meanest standards, nearly half our local 
authorities give a frosty welcome to John 

Citizen when he visits “his” town hall. 
Often, it is true, this is recognised and 
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RATEPAYER ERRANT 
A long way after Mr. John Betjeman 


Empty in the dusty twilight 
Unwashed windows make of day, 
Pock-marked corridors unending 
Carry life and time away. 


“Tasteful” beige once partnered marble, 
But tasteful beige is peeling fast. 

Red or blue, the pictured elders 

All are turning brown at last. 


Blunder on to find “inquiries” — 
Barren room, untended hatch, 
Broken bell-push, dingy ash-tray, 
Cigaretie-end, burnt-out match. 


Up the unlit stairs and down them. 
Stuffy office Are we there? 

Busy clerk is sorting, sorting. 
Dust, then sit on, shaky chair. 


Wonder if the pram's been stolen? 
Watch brolly drip, and plastic mac, 
Dripping on the faded lino, 

Cake the dust in every crack. 


“No, you want the public cleansing”— 
Cross busy street, climb rain-drenched hill. 
Chance upon a friend returning— 

Or I might be wand'ring still. 


Tell my troubles to a typist 
While her sisters coyly peek: 
“Sorry dear, he’s in committee. 
Cail again—tomorrow week.” 


ICONOCLASTES 


deplored by councillors and officers alike, 
and will be remedied as soon as ancient 
buildings can be replacedby new. But need 
we wait so long? 

A few comfortable chairs, a coat of paint, 
a gay picture or two (not, one hopes, grimy 
portraits of long-dead aldermen), a bow! of 
flowers, a handful of magazines, a cosy fire, 
a knowledgeable receptionist able to answer 
simple queries, and clear direction signs to 
different departments, would cost little but 
would transform the bulk of our town and 
county halls. All that is needed, indeed, is 
the imagination to put oneself in the rate- 
payer's shoes, the desire to write “Welcome” 
on the mat, and the drive to persuade 
councillors and chief officers to translate 
that desire into action. 


A task for branches 


NALGO is doing its part. It is bringing 
the results of this inquiry to the notice of the 
local authorities, their associations, and the 
citizens. Now it is for branches to do theirs. 
If they will follow up the inquiry by look- 
ing carefully into the facilities provided in 
their own offices, by making constructive 
suggestions for their improvement, and by 
taking these to their councils, they will go 
far to change the picture. Some have already 
made a promising start. 

The result could mean a great deal more 
than a few comforts for the visiting citizen. 
It could calm his fears, allay his suspicions, 
mollify his antipathy, speed his inquiries, 
and, by a general easing and streamlining 
of work, contribute materially to staff effi- 
ciency. This is an aspect of work study 
commonly overlooked by “O. and M.” 
experts. Cannot we fill the gap? 
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Public Service 


REVOLUTION IN MENTAL HEALTH 


How the new Bill may affect officers’ work 


Dr. X: The fundamental thing the Bill 
recognises is that an ill person—whether the 
iliness is physical or psychological—needs 
care and treatment. 

The custodian attitude towards mental 
illness has gone, the legal set-up is con- 
fined, and the patient is safeguarded against 
any mistake or false detention. A Justice 
of the Peace cannot exercise clinical judg- 
ment, only authority. Now that two medical 
recommendations are required in the case of 
compulsory detention, judgment is exercised 
by doctors whose special training ensures the 
maximum degree of safety. 

Since one of the medical recommendations 
should come from a doctor who knows the 
patient personally, there is bound to be a 
growth of the general practitioner's aware- 
ness of his patients’ psychological problems. 

The new definitions of mental disorder recog- 
nised for compulsory detention, where neces- 
sary, have broken away from the Royal 
Commission's deliberate and scientific recom- 
mendations. The Commission suggested the 
three terms “mentally ill,” “severely sub- 
normal” and “psychopathic.” Its idea was that 
the higher grade defectives—called “sub- 
normal” under the Bill, and now liable to be 
compulsorily detained—should be catered for 
by the welfare services in the community. 
These people are, for the most part, harmless 
but dependent, and could live normal lives 
under a certain degree of protection. 

The Commission also refrained from de- 
fining psychopathie personality —described 
in the Bill as “A persistent disorder of per- 
sonality which results in abnormally 
aggressive or seriously irresponstble con- 
duct’’—because it thought it more important 
to safeguard the liberty of the subject than 
to form a definition which might or might 
not be scientifically valid in recognising 
cases which could be treated medically. 


More responsibility for doctors 


Mr. Ryder : Everyone will welcome the ease 
with which those coming forward volun- 
tarily for treatment will be able to obtain 
it without legal formality or the expense of 
medical services to get certificates 

The new definitions of mental disorder 
are not as offensive as the old. As far as the 
new compulsory arrangements are con- 
cerned, the need for two medical certificates 
will put more responsibility on family 
doctors, and I wonder whether mental wel- 
fare officers will have difficulty in finding 
doctors willing to sign the hospital applica- 
tions. It would seem that it will be much 
easier to enforce early care and treatment for 
mental deficiency patients. 
Mr. Westmoreland : The provision for com- 
pletely informal entry and departure for 
those willing to seek hospital treatment for 


The new Mental Health Bill has been 
generally welcomed as a progressive step 
towards the better understanding and treat- 
ment of all forms of mental illness. But 
what does it mean to the hospital and local 
authority officers who will have to carry 
out its terms when it becomes law? Public 
Service has interviewed two men with long 
experience in the mental health field—Dr. 
X, medical superintendent of a menta! 
deficiency hospital (who wishes to remain 
anonymous), and Mr. E. E. Ryder, adminis- 
trative officer in charge of the London 
county council mental! health department— 
to find out their personal reactions to the 
Bill. Mr. J. &. Westmoreland, who is 
honorary secretary of the Society of Mental 
Weliare Officers and himself an experienced 
mental welfare officer, also sent us his 
personal views. These have been incorpora- 
ted with the others in this discussion on 
some of the Bill's major provisions 


mental disorder—in just the same way as 
patients may seek treatment for physical 
iliness—is a natural evolution from the 
voluntary procedures introduced in 1930. 
Indeed, many mental hospitals have already 
“de-designated” part of their premises, and 
have been receiving patients informally. 


Compulsory procedure snag 


It is around the suggested compulsory 
procedures that controversy is likely to rage. 
These are reduced to two, with a procedural 
variation in one in case of urgent necessity 
They are—“application for admission for 
observation” (as a result of which a person 
may be detained for 28 days), taking the 
place of all the present short-term orders, 
and “application for admission for treat- 
ment,” which replaces all forms of what 
is commonly called) “certification.” The 
procedures are the same for mental illness 
and mental deficiency. 

The application may be made by the 
nearest relative of the patient. or by a 
mental welfare officer (who must have taken 
all practicable steps to obtain the consent 
of the nearest relative), and, as has been 
said, must be supported by two medical 
recommendations. The fact that one of these 
must come from a doctor who has experience 
in the diagnosis or treatment of mental dis- 
order is a new and important provision in 
cases of mental illness, although it has been 
obligatory in cases of mental deficiency since 
1914. 

How the procedural variation which | 
mentioned just now for use in cases of 
urgent necessity ts to operate is at present 
obscure. The Bill says: “The medical re- 
commendations required for the purpose of 
an emergency application may be signed 
after the date of the application,” but then 


goes on to say: “the application shall be 
sufficient in the first instance if accompanied 
by one such recommendation, given, if 
practicable. by a practitioner who has pre- 
vious acquaintance with the patient.” 

Since the medical recommendations (both of 
them, presumab!y, since the plural is used) 
need not be signed until after the date of the 
application, it is difficult to see how the ap- 
plication can be accompanied by one of them. 
Is it the intention that a doctor shall see the 
patient but, to save time, need not complete 
a certificate until later? Or should a mental 
welfare officer—one cannot see the nearest re- 
lative getting mixed up with this procedure 
very oiten—make an application, admit the 
patient to hospital—and then arrange for the 
medical examination ? 

This procedure is likely to be invoked 
frequently, and it needs to be clarified if there 
is not to be considerable initial confusion. 


Can hospitals refuse entry? 

The use of the word “application” makes 
it difficult to understand precisely what is 
intended with regard to compulsory admis- 
sion and detention. An application is usually 
construed as something which may be 
acceded to or refused, and certainly the 
Royal Commission recommended _ that 
hospitals should have the right to refuse 
to admit a patient for whom they felt they 
could not provide adequate care and treat- 
ment —a recommendation that filled every 
mental welfare officer with grave misgiving 

But. in the event, the Bill does not speci- 
fically confer on hospitals the right to refuse 
an application—and neither does it say they 
must accept every application, but surely 
that is implicit, or there would be procedures 
for making application to a second hospital 
when one had refused the patient. 


The confusion is not made less by the fact 
that “mental hospitals” disappear and only 
“hospitals” remain. A hospital is defined as 
any hospital vested in the Ministry, any 
accommodation provided by a_ local 
authority and used for hospital and specialist 
services, and any state institution. It is clear, 
therefore, that, in future, mentally —dis- 
ordered persons can be detained against 
their will in a general hospital, or in a 
specialist hospital other than one treating 
mental disorder. It may well be that such a 
hospital could be required to receive patients 
for whom application for admission is made 
under the Mental Health Act, whether it 
liked it or not 

This point must be clarified before the 
Bill becomes law. Surely it cannot be the 
intention that any and every hospital should 
be required to receive mentally disordered 
persons. But. on the other hand, it is clear 
that some hospitals should be so required, 
otherwise the mental welfare officer's night- 
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‘Local authorities may still do as they think fit’ 


mare will come true: he will find himself 
driving endlessly around with the patient 
nobody wants. And there are enough of 
these to make this a very real fear! 


Dr. X : The fundamental answer to any un- 
ease is effective liaison between family doc- 
tors, psychiatrists, medical officers of health, 
and welfare officers. 

The British Medical Association and the 
Royal Medico-psychological Society have 
given their blessing to the general trends of 
the Royal Commission’s recommendations, 
and it follows that doctors are prepared to 
accept their responsibilities. 

If hospitals have the power to refuse entry, 
this is a safeguard for the patient. It will pre- 
vent his being dumped into some kind of in- 
stitution which may not have the facilities 
for treating his illness. When a doctor is asked 
to help a patient, it means something to him, 
and he is the best judge of whether he can 
help or not. 


Mr. Ryder: The right of hospitals to refuse 


entry may make the work of mental welfare 
officers more difficult, but general hospitals 


urgent—and there is comparatively little 
trouble there. It would, I think, be wrong to 
assume that the doctors will make difficulties. 
It is, after all, a matter of good relationships 
between hospitals and local authorities. 


**Poor do” for welfare staff 


Mr. Westmoreland : When we come to Part 
II of the Bill, dealing with local authority 
services, I think many people will be dis- 
appointed. Although the functions of local 
health authorities covering prevention of 
illness, and care and after-care of patients, 
have been widened in scope, they remain 
permissive in character. 

This means that local health authorities 
may continue to take only such action as 
they think fit—and the past has shown how 
little some of them see the need for an ex- 
tensive community health service. Adequate 
community care services for the mentally 
disordered are becoming as important—if 
they are not already so—as adequate 


today are not compelled to accept patients, 
though the need for treatment may be equally 


hospital services, and it is daunting to those 
working in this field to find that the govern- 


ment is not persuaded of this fact, and has 
not taken steps to ensure that local authori- 
ties shall provide them. This is a major 
departure from the Royal Commission's 
recommendations, which were in favour of 
enforcing extended local authority services. 


The mental welfare officer has a poor deal 
from the Bill. He is loaded with responsibilities, 
but is given no rights and no status. He is 
defined merely as “an officer of a local health 
authority appointed to act as mental welfare 
officer.” There are no requirements as to train- 
ing, experience, or suitability for the work. 
Local health authorities will apparently still 
be free to appoint anyone, from ambulance at- 
tendants to heavyweight wrestlers, to do a job 
which, in the patient’s interest, should be en- 
trusted only to skilled and trained people. 
Considering the growing importance of com- 
munity care, this is a “poor do.” 


Mr. Ryder : The Royal Commission divided 
responsibilities of hospitals and _ local 
authorities. It said that hospitals should deal 
only with patients who needed specialised 
medical treatment or continual nursing, in- 
cluding the helpless and severely sub- 
normal; all other patients, presumably, 


WHAT THE NEW BILL MEANS 


THE Mental Health Bill was introduced in the House of Commons on December 17, 1958, and 
was given its second reading on January 26, 1959. 

It repeals the Lunacy and Mental Treatment Acts, 1890-1930, and the Mental Deficiency 
Acts, 1913-1938, and proposes substantial changes on the lines recommended by the Royal 
Commission on the Law Relating to Mental Illness and Mental Deficiency, which reported its 
findings in May, 1957. 

Briefly, the main provisions of the Bill are: 

% One legal code covers both mental illness 
and mental deficiency, instead of a separate 
code for each, as at present. 

* The present statutory limitation of treat- 
ment of “persons of unsound mind” in “desig- 
nated” hospitals is removed; and _ hospital 
authorities will be able to arrange that any kind 
of hospital may receive any type of mental 
patient, whether informally or under detention. 

% Mental Health Review Tribunals—one for 
each of the 15 hospital regions in England and 
Wales—consisting of legal, medical, and other 
members, will consider applications from patients 


mendations will be needed in all cases (except in 
emergencies, where one will be sufficient for the 
first 72 hours): and patients will be able to 
apply to a Mental Health Review Tribunal at any 
time within six months after admission. 

% Mental hospitals are charged with reviewing 
existing patients’ cases to see whether their 
mental disorder needs a different type of care. 

* Generally, the nearest relative of all patients 
admitted under the new procedures will hold the 
power of discharge (1 present this does not apply 
in the case of mentally defective patients). This 
general rule will not, however, apply to those 
admitted from a penal institution or approved 


(and relatives) for their release from compulsory 
detention. They will hold power of discharge. 


% The maximum interval between renewal of 
authority to detain a patient in hospital or under 
guardianship is reduced from the present five 
years to three. The intervals are at one year, 
a further year, then two years, and subsequently 
every three years. The patient has the right, 
whenever the authority is renewed, to apply to 
the Tribunal. 


%* The single term “mental disorder” is intro- 
duced to cover all forms of mental illness or 
disability. Provisions for compulsory detention 
recognise four groups of mentally disordered 
patients—mentally ill, severely sub-normal, sub- 
normal, and psychopathic. 


% Compulsory powers of detention will be 
exercisable only where no other appropriate 
methods of dealing with a patient are available. 
Apart from criminal court cases, no judicial order 
will be required. Improper detention is safe- 
guarded by two procedures ; two medical recom- 


school or following court proceedings, nor where 
the power of discharge has been transferred to 
some other person by the county court. Powers 
of discharge are also given to the doctor respon- 
sible for the patient's treatment, in addition to 
the hospital managers as at present, and (in 
cases of guardianship or patients detained in 
private nursing homes) to the local authority. 


% Psychopathic and sub-normal patients may 
be compulsorily admitted under the age of 21, 
but over the age of 21 only after court convic- 
tion or transfer from prison (except that patients 
of any age may be detained for not more than 
28 days’ observation). These patients will not be 
liable to detention after the age of 25 unless they 
were Originally admitted through the courts or 
transferred from prisons or approved schools or 
they are considered to be dangerous to them- 
selves or others. 

% Patients who are detained may be given 
leave of absence from the hospital at the respon- 
sible doctor’s discretion. The power to detain 
lapses after six months’ leave of absence, unless 


They will not be incorporated into the National 


community care for mentally disordered patients 


unsuitable for education at schools are revised. 


that the children are not receiving adequate 


the patient is recalled to hospital or transferred 
to guardianship. 


% Mentally disordered patients of any age 
convicted in the courts may be detained in hos- 
pital for treatment or received into guardian- 
ship, if the hospital or guardian is willing and 
if the court considers this most suitable. 


_ %& If a court of assize or quarter sessions con- 
siders it necessary for the protection of the 
public, it may order that a mentally disordered 
Person convicted before it or (in the case of 
quarter sessions) committed from a magistrates’ 
court, shall not be discharged without the Home 
Secretary's consent. While such a restriction is 
in force, patients will not have access to a Mental 
Health Review Tribunal, but the Home Secretary 
will be able to refer to the Tribunals for advice. 


%* The Board of Control is wound up. Some 
of its functions will be carried out by the new 
review tribunals, others by the local authorities 
and the Minister of Health. 


The three state hospitals—Broadmoor, 
Rampton, and Moss Side—will come under the 
direct management of the Minister of Health. 


Health Service administrative system. 


% The powers of local authorities under the 
National Health Service Act, 1946, to provide 


are extended so that the services now provided 
under the Mental Deficiency Acts can continue. 
Amendments are proposed to the National Assist- 
ance Act, 1948, and the Children’s Act, 1948, to 
allow authorities greater freedom to organise 
services for mentally disordered persons within 
the framework of their general health, welfare, 
and child care services. 


%* The procedures for children found to be 


Local authorities may compel parents to send 
children to a training centre, if they are satisfied 


training. In addition to their right of appeal to 
the Minister of Education, parents are given a 
new right to apply to the local authority once a 
year for the decision to be reviewed. 
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should be cared for in the community by 
the local authority services. 

This is sensible and reasonable. But all 
municipal hospitals and institutions for the 
mentally deficient were handed over to the 
national health service in 1948 and, since 
then, residential care has been provided by 
the hospital. authorities. 

The position now is that there are many 
patients, particularly in mental deficiency in- 
stitutions who, according to the Commission's 
definition, should be cared for by the local 
health authorities—in London, about one-third 
of the 7,500 or so may come into this category. 
lt will tax all the resources of the London 
county council to provide residential accom- 
modation for the new cases with whom it will 
have to deal, let alone any of the existing 
patients whom the hospitals may now dis- 
charge. This will prevent us from doing what 
we think is the first priority—providing resi- 
dential accommodation for patients who are 
suitable for rehabilitation for normal life in 
the community. How are we going to get 
additional sites and properties in London— 
especially after all the other welfare services 
have been settling themselves in since 1948? 


Dr. X: The local authorities have a big 
problem. Only ten years ago, local authori- 
ties had much of their residential facilities 
taken away by mandate; and now they are 
asked to extend their services. They are asked, 
in fact, to do a job without the necessary 
tools. 


Government “‘passing the buck” ? 


You get what you pay for in this world, and 
if Britain wants a better mental health service. 
it must provide for it. The other side of the 
problem is—what can the country afford? It 
is the responsibility of the government to de- 
cide what it can spend on the health services 
—but it is now trying to get around the prob- 
lem by “asking” local authorities to provide 
additional services. 

A review of all existing hospital cases 

will mean that the harmless but dependent 
patients, who can do with less care than 
4a mental hospital provides, will be able to 
live in the community. If, in practice, there is 
an enormous waiting list for local authority 
residential care, some provision will need to 
be planned for them. There certainly will be 
such cases : in my hospital we have already 
had an extensive review since the Minister 
of Health accepted the Royal Commission's 
recommendation that some cases could be 
dealt with before legislation. From a total of 
841 patients, 272 men and 261 women have 
been discharged from the provisions of the 
existing Act. At the moment they are living 
in the hospital as informal cases. 
Mr. Westmoreland: A provision that may 
cause considerable excitement among some 
people is the power to be given to Courts 
of Assize and Quarter Session not only to 
order mentally disordered persons guilty of 
fences to be detained in hospital, but also 
to issue an order restricting their discharge. 
This completely inhibits all the provisions 
relating to duration and renewal of author- 
itv for detention and the right of appeal to 
the Mental Health Review Tribunal 

Another provision that will be disquieting to 
those working in the mental deficiency field is 
that concerning patients’ leave of absence. It 
is provided that when a patient has been absent 


on leave for six months and has not been re- 
called, the authority for detention will cease 
to be effective, and there will be no further 
power of recall. Many experienced mental wel- 
fare officers will feel that subnormal persons 
may need a longer period of rehabilitation under 
supervision before they can reasonably be 
expected to manage their own affairs. 

Dr. X: This provision is a direct result of 
public opinion. Many patients lived for years 
outside a mental deficiency hospital with the 
shadow of being recalled hanging over them. 
There is provision for a patient to be re- 
ferred to a local authority for care and guid- 
ance under guardianship at any time dur- 
ing his six months’ leave or afterwards. 
Also, when a patient does not require 
specialised treatment under the provisions 
of this Bill, he may be referred to any of 
the other statutory welfare services. 


Minister as judge—and jury ! 


Mr. Westmoreland: Few will mourn the 
winding up of the Board of Control. But the 
result appears to be rather extraordinary. 
The Minister of Health will become respon- 
sible both for providing and managing the 
hospitals in which mentally disordered per- 
sons may be detained, and for inspecting their 
material standards and the position of those 
detained therein—surely a remarkable ex- 
ample of “the devil would both judge and 
jury be.” 

Dr, X : The evidence of the Ministry to the 
Royal Commission recommended the dis- 
solution of the Board of Control which. since 
1948, had been a department of the Ministry 
of Health. The Board has played an impres- 
sive part in developing a high standard of 
psychiatric care in the country in the past. 
Now the mental hospital has come of age. 
No one visits a general hospital to see if 
the surgeons are making a mess of their 
operations: and it is assumed that the people 
who run mental hospitals are capable of 
doing their job without supervision. 
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21 NALGO members in 
New Year Honours List 


CONGRATULATIONS to the following 
members who have received honours in the 
New Year List: 


C.B.E. 
F. D. Arney, general manager, Port of Bristol 
Authority. 
Vv. Lawrence. O.B.E., clerk, Monmouthshire 
county council. 


O.B.E. 
E. R. Ashill, chief officer, Hampshire Fire 
Brigade. 
H. A, Clidero, M.C., town clerk, Bridgwater. 
H. W. L. Lawson, valuation assessor, Ayrshire. 
P. W. MacLagan, M.C., M.D., medical officer 
of health, Berwick-on-Tweed. 
J. A. O'Keefe, chief officer, public control 
department, Middlesex county council. 


M.B.E. 

A, E. M. Fenna, lately fuel overseer, Hackney 
and Stoke Newington. 

Miss E. Garnett, youth organiser, Nottingham. 

J. Graham, chief public health inspector, 
Manchester 

A. Morris, civil defence officer, Monmouthshire, 

Miss M. B. Napier, head of department for 
psychiatric social work, Dundee Royal Mental 
Hospital. 

E. G. Parsons, senior clerk, Devon C.C. 

J. Penny, local fuel overseer, Dundee. 

Miss M. M. Thomas, assistant secretary to the 
Lord Mayor of Bristol. 

R. P. Thorne, honorary treasurer, Cambridge 
Suvings committee. 

F. W. Walpole, lately clerk, Godstone R.D.C. 

E. S. Wilson, road safety officer, Slough. 


B.E.M. 

J. Donelly, assistant distribution superintendent, 
Carlisle sub-division, Northern Gas Board. 
W. B. Marley, superintendent of distribution, 
Liverpool corporation water department. 


Fire Service Medal 


H. A. Edgerley. MLB.E., chief officer, Warring- 
ton Fire Brigade 


early and late 
H OLIDAY § ? 


Take advantage of all the amenities available in the early 


and late holiday periods 


centres. You can cnjoy 


NAME... 
ADDRESS 


one ot NALGO’s holiday 
all the fun of a peak period 


holiday in May, June, or September — at less cost, 
Write now for full details of the sper ially reduced 
terms. Srochure and vacancy list supplied on request, 


HURRY HURRY HURRY 


ee eee & 
NALGO - | YORK GATE - REGENTS PARK - LONDON - 


Please send me brochure and vacancy list at NALGO's holiday centres. 


NWI 
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MY BOOKSHELF 


by LAURENCE WELSH 


What would happen to wages 
without the trade unions? 


WE ALL KNOw the kind of non-member 
who maintains that trade unions do not 
really have any effect on pay levels. His 
doctrine is simple: if employers are short 
of staff, they offer better pay; if they 
have plenty, they cut it down. Such 
people are not likely to read Professor 
Pp. FORD'S The Economics of Collective 
Bargaining (Blackwell. 10s. 6d.) but NALGO 
members would do well to do so and to pass 
its message on. Professor Ford is a cool 
and sometimes cutting critic. He sets out to 
ascertain “how far the wage structure differs 
from what it would have been in the 
absence of trade unions” and, even if he 
fails to show how that difference can be 
measured, he leaves his readers in no doubt 
that it is a considerable one. 

As an economist, he deals in trends 
rather than in absolute terms; and he never 
forgets that, in considering one influence 
on wage levels, you must not forget others 
operating at the same time, either in the 
same direction or in others. If wages go up, 
employers tend to reduce their labour force; 
but higher wages may attract better staff, 
the employers may improve their organisa- 
tion and technique, and production may 
rise sufficiently to counteract the first 
tendency. Thus, however important the 
effect of trade union pressure may be, it 
Operates in so complex a fashion that it is 
seldom possible to define it precisely. 

Where do public undertakings fit into the 
picture? Many of them do not need 
to show a profit, yet they behave as if 
they did because they are answerable 
to critical members of the public and are 
expected to follow the pattern of behaviour 
of other bosses. Hence the community of 
interest between all trade unionists in seek- 
ing to maintain the general level of pay, 
for the principle of “fair comparison” is 
constantly employed. And so it is that, even 
to public servants not directly implicated in 
the drive for profits, the never-ending dis- 
pute between masters and men for the 
biggest share of the product of industry 
has more than an academic interest. Though 
Professor Ford draws few black and white 
conclusions, he seems to show that the res- 
pective shares have no justification in reason 
or ethics, but just depend on objective con- 
ditions and on the bargaining strength of 
the two parties. The moral is obvious: make 
your union as strong as you can. 


Building procedures 

IF YOU EVER Suffer, as many local 
government officers do, from the com- 
plaints of councillors who expect the par- 
ticular building in which they are interested 
to be constructed in a few weeks, commend 
them to the Royal Institute of Public 
Administration booklet Building Contracts 


of Local Authorities (Ss.). It sets out the 
plain sense of the matter very tidily: first 
decide what sort of building you want and 
for what purposes (the architect can help 
you to fit type to purpose); let him prepare 
his drawings and estimates; and after that 
don’t interfere.-If you alter your ideas as 
the building goes up delays and extra costs 
are inevitable. 

In addition to these fundamental, if fairly 
obvious, considerations, the report contains 
interesting comments on interdepartmental 
relations. There is a discussion of the pre- 
payment audit of final accounts; financial 
officers are told not to interfere in technical 
matters; other professional officers, though 
they may properly expect to be left free 
of detailed supervision, are warned that they 
should “observe the best professional stan- 
dards and . . . not object to demonstrating 
that they have done so.” In all, this report, 
the work of a high-powered team with 
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SIR PARKER MORRIS, former town 
clerk of Westminster, at its head, embodies 
a well-informed study which should be 
widely read in town and county halls. 


Other books received 


The Directory of Opportunities for Qualified 
Men 1959. (Cornmarket Press, 8s. 6d.) 


Government Administration in New Zealand, 
by R.J. POLASCHEK. Oxford. 35s. This 
study of the N.Z. civil service will be valuable 
to students of comparative government. It is 
published by the N.Z. Institute of Public 
Administration, 


Statistics for the Social Sciences, by T. G. 
CONNOLLY and W. SLUCKIN (Cleaver- 
Hume Press, 16s.), second edition, for students 
who need statistics up to degree level. 


Welfare Services in Herefordshire (Gateway 
Publications, Ss.), covering both statutory and 
voluntary services in a lucid and comprehen- 
sive way. 


Bonganga, by SYLV1A and PETER DUNCAN 
(Odhams, 21s.): a true-life tale of devotion 
and heroism in wildest Africa—the life of a 
medical missionary who was once a clerk 
with Deptford borough council. 


Children Welcome! and Furnished Holiday 
Homes, two invaluable guides to family holi- 
day accommodation, published by Herald 
Advisory Service, 3 Teevan Road, Croydon, 
Surrey. 


UNESCO’s ‘window on the world’ 


ONE of the most important developments 
of our time has been the establishment and 


‘growth of the group of international institu- 


tions known as the United Nations and its 
specialised agencies. 

Each of the agencies has its own special 
work to do. But all are striving, first and 
foremost, to safeguard peace and promote 
progress among the nations, 

UNESCO, which was founded in London 
in 1946, seeks to fulfil that aim by promot- 
ing collaboration among the nations through 
education, science, and culture, “in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for the 
rule of law, and for the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 
for the peoples of the world, without distinc- 
tion of race, sex, language, or religion, by 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 

Among the many international non- 
governmental organisations which have con- 
sultative arrangements with UNESCO, and 
which help it in planning and carrying out 
its programme, is the International Union 
of Local Authorities, to which NALGO is 
affiliated. This co-operation has taken 
different forms, including the distribution 
of UNESCO publications through 1ULA 
channels and the participation of UNESCO 
delegations in 1UL A congresses. The Union 
has also undertaken two projects for 
UNESCO; a world-wide inquiry into local 
government and a study of the réle of local 
authorities in adult education and sports. 

But UNESCO's relations are not limited 
to governments and organisations. It needs, 
too, the co-operation of the people who 
make up the nations; and to help establish 
this link it publishes in Paris a monthly 


illustrated magazine, The Unesco Courier. 

The Courier has set itself this purpose: to 
serve as a window open on the world, pre- 
senting in both text and image informative 
and thought-provoking reports on events 
and problems of world significance in the 
arts, the sciences, and education. Its interest- 
ing and well-illustrated articles give a vivid 
picture of the endless diversity of peoples and 
countries. 

Among the subjects covered in recent num- 
bers were “Tribal Medicine,” “The Conquest 
of the Desert,” and “The Promise of Atom 
Power.” Contributors have included Ritchie 
Calder, Aldous Huxley, and Bertrand Russell. 

The Unesco Courier is a first-class profes- 
sionally-produced magazine. Its subscription 
rate of 10s. for twelve issues includes a colour 
number. 

UNESCO Offers a free specimen copy to 
readers of Public Service. All members have 
to do to receive it direct from Paris is to fill 
in this coupon. 


To the editor, “Public Service,” 1 York 


Gate, Regents Park, London, N.W.1. Please 
order for me: 


A free copy of “The Unesco Courier.” 


A year’s subscription to “The Unesco 
Courier"* (Send no money yet.) 
* Strike out if you want the specimen copy only. 
Name (capitals) ........... 


‘ 
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NOW THE HOUR! 
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A £500 ENDOWMENT POLICY 
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TAKEN OUT AT THIS == AGE 
NEXT BIRTHDAY AND MATURING AT 


THIS <—— AGE, WILL COST ONLY THE 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALMENT OF PREMIUM 
SHOWN ON EACH CLOCK FACE 


WRITE TODAY FOR AN ENDOWMENT QUOTATION 


NALGO INSURANCE DEPT: 1 York Gate, Regents Park, LONDON, N.W.I 
Please send me, without obligation, a quotation for an Endowment Policy with/without profits. 
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Pretty girls aid our 
recruitment drive 


THE PRETTY GIRLS are beginning to 
arrive at NALGO headquarters. Short and 
tall, blonde and brunette, they are coming 
as photographs entered for the Public Ser- 
vice competition, announced last month, 
for the prettiest girl to join NALGO each 
month during 1959. 

This competition is part of the Public 
Service drive to help the Association reach 
its new target of 300,000 members. 

Details, with entry forms, have been sent 
to all branch secretaries. A prize of £2 2s. 
will be given to the girl recruit selected as 


Must we be square? 


ONE branch has criticised these competi- 
tions because they ‘‘can do nothing but 
bring ridicule and discredit to the Associa- 
tion.” 

But must a trade union always be solemn? 
Is it true, as Manchester’s Guild Journal 
suggested last month, that ‘‘NALGO can 
only be described as cubic—that is, square 
however you look at it?" 

We prefer to believe that even trade 
unionism can be fun sometimes. Help us to 
prove it—to show that NALGO, like the 

merry world, is round. 


the prettiest in any month—with a special 
additional prize for the prettiest enrolled 
during the year as a whole. 

Similar prizes are offered for the best- 
looking man to be recruited each month. 
So far, the men seem to be shyer than the 
girls—none had had the courage to enter 
up to the time we went to press. 

But there is still time. Entries for the 
January competition will be accepted up 
to March 2 and for the February one up 
to March 30. 

Two panels have been chosen to pick the 

winners. They are: 
For the girls: A. E. NORTROP (President of 
NALGO); L. G. LAMBE (chairman of the 
N.E.C. public relations committee); w. c. 
ANDERSON (general secretary); and the 
editor of Public Service. 


For the men: MRS. NORTROP, = MRS. 


ANDERSON; MRS. STROTHER (wife of 
W. Strother, N.E.C., a former President); and 
the assistant editor of Public Service. 

We are also offering a prize of £2 2s. to 
the branch attaining the highest percentage 
of new members. 

The last date for entries based on recruit- 
ment in January is also March 2, and the 
results of the first three competitions will be 
announced in the April journal. 

At the end of the year, there will be a 
prize of £25 for the branch showing the 
highest percentage membership increase 
during the whole year. 
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DESIGN A NALGO 


POSTER! 


This month, we offer prizes totalling 
£5 Ss. (to be divided at the editor's 
discretion) for the best ideas for a 
recruiting poster likely to persuade 
non-members to join NALGO. 

Posters should be eye-catching, per- 
suasive, and suitable for display on 
branch notice-boards. 

They can be pictorial, or letterpress, 
or both. Inability to draw is no barrier. 
Whilst we shall welcome finished 
posters, good suggestions capable of 
being drawn by a professional artist 
will stand an equal chance of a prize. 

Entries, giving the entrant’s name, 
home address, and branch, must reach 
the editor, Public Service, | York Gate, 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1, by 

Monday, March 16. 


What branch magazines are saying 


Clean food! 

THE public health inspector was horrified to 
see the girl in the bread shop lick her finger- 
tips before handling a customer's loaf. He gave 
her a stern lecture on the importance of food 
hygiene and was gratified by the warm sup- 
port he received from the customer. 

As they left the shop and paused by the 
customer's bicycle, the latter confessed that 
this habit of the bread shop assistant had 
always disgusted him, but he had never dared 
to protest. 

“If it wasn’t for conscientious blokes like 
you going round,” he declared, “some of these 
shops would have no standards of decency and 
cleanliness at all.” 

The public health inspector was filled with 
pride. “All part of the local government 
service,” he said. “And very much appreciated, 
too,” said the customer. Then he pulled the tissue 
off the bread, blew his nose on it and tossed it 
to the pavement, stuffed the loaf into his dirty 


saddle-bag. on top of an oily rag... and 
pedalled away.—-THE WHEEL, Wallasey. 
Definition 


WHITLEYISM, like marriage, is a system 
of give and take—a partnership in which both 
parties prefer reasonable compromise to Shy- 
lockism or domination by either side.—A. G. W. 
in NALGO JOURNAL, Wiltshire. 


Make it work 

The machinery of NALGO was constructed 
by very keen and dedicated local government 
officers, who struggled and endeavoured to 
produce the standards which we now enjoy. 
Conditions are for ever changing and, like the 
combine harvester, must be adapted to meet 
new fields. This delicate machinery, which 
stretches out to a quarter of a million mem- 
bers, has a small counterpart in each branch. 
Are we just oiling that machinery, are we just 
sitting by it, glad to have it, but just looking 
after it? Machinery is built to do the work, to 
save time, to bring a correct answer every time. 
It is no use whatsoever to have all the data on 
NALGO, and not to do anything about it. 
Some members would be quite pleased to pay 
their subscriptions every month to NALGO, 
have the prescribed number of meetings, plus 
the A.G.M. every year, and then leave it at 
that, In other words, just oil the works and 


have the machine standing there idle. By 
educating all members (and especially new 
ones) keeping them informed about every 
aspect, keeping them up to date, and producing 
results efficiently and quickly ... then, and 
only then, will NALGO begin to grow strong. 
—THE BUZZ, Fleetwood and district. 


What can it be? 

Hard and cold, ruthless yet clear, 

The demanding call sounds on the restless air. 

They stop, listening breathlessly; 

Eyes startled, afraid, peer anxiously 

Towards the source of that awful sound, 

The summons from which there is no escape. 

They stare at each other, they look away, 

Their thoughts in a tumult, in their hearts a 
prayer. 

As one reaches forward a trembling hand 

To quell that long imperative call, she heaves 

A sigh of sorrow and despair, of impending 
doom, 

Can it be ...? It is! “Old—" wants a typist 
again'—“C” in NALGO NEWS, Norfolk. 


Other people’s jobs 

The ... Assurance Co, Ltd., has vacancies for 
boys leaving school and men not exceeding 25 
years of age. Candidates should possess a 
General School Certificate or a General Certi- 
ficate of Education, with passes at “Ordinary” 
level in five subjects, including English and 
mathematics. Scale of remuneration rising to 
£1,025 per annum at age 38, with very good 
prospects of earlier promotion. Hours: 9.10 
a.m. to 4.50 p.m.—S-day week. 

Young ladies of good appearance who are 
attempting G.C.E. in at least English or mathe- 
matics are invited to apply for junior positions 
with a city Insurance Company. Commencing 
salary £305 p.a. at age 16; free luncheon 
vouchers and five-day week. 

Bank with vacancies in Manchester and 
other areas invites young men of character and 
ability to apply for appointment to its staff: 
the appointments offer a progressive career 
with pension scheme, Salary scale: 16/17, 


£265 p.a.; £350 at 20; £640 at 26; and £840 
at 31, with scope for additional merit increases. 
Applicants should be under 25 and should hold 
the School Certificate or an equivalent General 
Certificate of Education. —- THE GUILD 
JOURNAL, Manchester. 
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Let make NALGO 
a trade union plus 


The declaration of political independence implied in the recent majority vote 
against affiliation to the Trades Union Congress puts NALGO in an ideal position 
to study and pronounce upon matters of national importance, suggests 
“AW.S."" in this short but constructive and thought-provoking article. 


W HAT is the real lesson to be learned from 
NALGO members’ recent decisive vote 
against affiliation to the T.U.C.? 

It is that, from now on, NAL GO must be 
more than just a trade union. 

Haggling over salaries—important as 
these are—is not enough. National negotia- 
tions have, in any case, taken the bite out 
of branch life, and have made the old type 
of branch obsolete. 

Our next objective should be to make a 
new and original impact on politics. And the 
fact that we have, as an Association, demon- 
strated our political independence gives us 
an immense opportunity here. 

There is in NALGOa wonderful diversity 
of professional and technical knowledge. 
Yet the Conference agenda and debates are 
little less than scandalous, reflecting only 
too plainly the lack of thought and study 
which sponsoring branches give to their 
notices of motion. 

It should be the duty of the National 


Executive Council to canalise the expert 
knowledge within the Association, for the 
education of public opinion and the guid- 
ance of the government. It should send to 
branches, once a year, a list of selected sub- 
jects of national importance for discussion. 
These should be referred, in the first in- 
stance, to branch study groups, which would 
examine the subject in detail, and refer their 
recommendations to their respective district 
committees, who would frame resolutions 
and recommendations for Conference. 

What sort of subjects should branches 
study? Here are a few suggestions: 


The struggle for superannuation for local 
government officers is part of the NALGO 
story. Now, when preparations are being 
made to develop a national superannuation 
scheme, NALGO should examine and pro- 
nounce upon the proposals of the rival 
Political parties and, if necessary, prepare 
a national pensions scheme of its own 


Sooner or later, road, rail, and air transport 


Public Service 


will be integrated. Transport members should 
be at work now on a transport policy. 

The difference between English and Scots law 
should be examined, and recommendations 
made for embodying the best features of both 
into one national legal system. 

Gas and electricity members may well have a 
common employer one day. If they want to 
share in moulding their own future, they 
should form joint study groups now to con- 
sider a NALGO fuel and power policy. 

A NALGO policy on local government finance 
is long overdue. The useful articles which 
have appeared in Public Service from time to 
time could be printed in pamphlet form to 
provide a basis for study and ultimate 
formulation of policy 


Danger of sectionai growth 


Finally, we should pay more attention to 
the sectional and professional societies asso- 
ciated with NALGO, and allot them seats 
on the district committees. In these days of 
national salary scales, members in similar 
occupations will tend more and more to 
get together in groups. NALGO would 
therefore be wise to offer the sectional and 
professional societies branch status, or its 
equal. Joint consultative committees are 
useless. The present policy—or lack of it— 
is encouraging the growth of what may 
eventually become rival associations, and 
members who are now paying subscriptions 
to NALGO and to their professional society 
may not be prepared to do so indefinitely. 


NALGO BUILDING SOCIETY 


offers 


A FULLY COMPREHENSIVE MORTGAGE SERVICE 


3 
REPAYMENT MORTGAGES 92% P.A. 


ADVANCES UP TO 95% ON MODERN PROPERTY 


Advances are made oniy 1© members 0. NALGO. or husbands or wives of members. 
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Bu 


ing supplies for hospitals 


is a specialised job 


—but is a supplies officer really necessary? 


FOR FOUR YEARS, hospital officers have 
been awaiting with interest the findings of 
the Committee on Hospital Supplies which, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Frederick 
Messer, has been investigating the organisa- 
tion, methods, and administration of hos- 
pital supplies procedure. 

The Committee issued an intefim report 
in 1956, and published its final Report last 
month. This is a comprehensive document, 
reflecting the detailed inquiries made by the 
Committee by means of visits, question- 
naires, and receiving evidence. Its recom- 
mendations cover all aspects of hospital 
supplies, and the Minister of Health has 
commended them to hospital authorities for 
consideration. 

Meanwhile, the Joint Committee of Hos- 
pital Supplies Officers of the Metropolitan 
Hospital Regions, which represents some 70 
per cent of all hospital supplies officers, and 
was among the bodies invited to give evi- 
dence to the Committee, has reviewed the 
Report. This article summarises some of 
the main points from the Report and the 
relevant comments of the Joint Committee. 

The Report starts with some general 
statements which serve to underline the 
Committee's view that, whilst the supplies 
organisation in the hospital service should 
not be parochial in outlook, it must be 
adapted to meet the local needs and 
resources of the hgspital or hospitals it 
serves. Its efficiency must be tested in terms 
of cost and quality of service. 


Control and consul‘ation 


The organisation need not be limited by 
hospital groups, says the Report. But, what- 
ever the source of supply, form of organisa- 
tion, and method of buying, the hospital 
group which pays the bill must retain the 
right to control what is being done on its 
behalf, and should take full responsibility 
within its delegated authority for the actions 
of its agents, This responsibility should rest 
with the chief administrative officer of the 
group, who should consult with senior offi- 
cers in the various departments concerned. 

The Report examines buying methods, 
including central contracting by the Minis- 
try, joint contracting by two or more hos- 
pital groups, group buying, and individual 
hospital buying. In the main, the Ministry's 
arrangements have been shown to be work- 
ing satisfactorily in the field of “special” 
supplies—such as drugs and exceptional 
equipment—and where there is direct nego- 
tiation between the Minister and suppliers 
for such items as X-tay and blood trans- 
fusion equipment. But large-scale bulk 


buying by a central supply organisation 
under Ministry control is not recommended. 


The Committee sees most scope for 
development in joint contracting, and thinks 
this will probably become the principal 
method of buying in the future. Its interim 
report suggested that hospital authorities 
should review their buying methods, and 
the Committee now expresses gratification 
at the response made by hospital authorities 
and the wide variety of supplies now bought 
by the joint contracting method. 


Intelligent buying, the Report continues, 
demands that there should not be rigid 
adherence to a single source of supply; that 
smaller suppliers are often able to meet 
customers’ needs with greater speed and 
efficiency; and that the quality of the service 
provided by the supplier should be taken 
into account, together with price and quality 
of the goods available, when awarding con- 
tracts. It recognises that there will always 
be some items which are better bought by 
an individual hospital or group, but it thinks 
that group buying and joint contracting 
should be the general practice. 


**This is normal practice” 


The Joint Committee of Supplies Officers 
regards the procedures laid down in the 
Report as “normal accepted practice in any 
efficient hospital supplies organisation func- 
tioning under the day-to-day control of an 
experienced supplies officer.” But, since the 
essence of joint contracting is te make the 
quantities to be purchased big enough to 
attract the manufacturer or importer, it 
doubts whether the small supplier could be 
given the opportunity of tendering. 

The Report next discusses the question of 
administration, reviewing each stage of the 
supply process—from the original assess- 
ment of need to storage and issue—and ex- 
plaining the extent to which the supplies 
officer or specialist head of a department is 
brought into the process at each stage. The 
committee concludes that, although depart- 
mental heads have “a part to play in offer- 
ing specialised knowledge or advice,” buying 
should not devolve “solely” upon them. 

The work of the supplies officer is seen as 
“essentially administrative.” He is “a member 
of a team, but with special responsibility to 
co-ordinate the . . . requirements of depart- 
mental heads, to ensure that . . . there is no 
extravagance in quantity or quality and that 
the fullest use is made of standardisation, and 
to give the benefit of any experience he may 
have gained as regards possible sources of 
supply.” He should have special experience 
and training “in the techniques of buying in 
the public service, tendering and contract 
procedure, and the general procedures re- 
quired in connection with delivery, storage, 
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and issue of supplies.” But his function does 
not amount to “responsibility for buying.” 

The Committee considers that the appoint- 
ment of a supplies officer is “entirely a 
matter for decision by the hospital authori- 
ties concerned,” but thinks that the case for 
appointing one is “considerably  streng- 
thened” in large general groups, and in groups 
taking an active part in joint supply arrange- 
ments, 


Whose ultimate responsibility ? 


The Joint Committee of Supplies Officers 
fully endorses the view that buying is a joint 
responsibility of the supplies officer and 
departmental head. Indeed, it finds it diffi- 
cult to imagine a situation in which an ex- 
perienced and qualified supplies administra- 
tor would act without ensuring that the type 
and quality of supplies ordered were what 
the responsible departmental head required. 
But it is less happy about the Report's 
statement that a supplies officer's function 
does not amount to “responsibility for buy- 
ing.” 

“It has already been agreed,” the Joint 
Committee points out, “that the supplies 
officer must always consult the user depart- 
ments—but this in no way absolyes him from 
the ultimate responsibility of the buyer.” 
The supplies officers agree with Sir Basil 

Gibson, a member of the review Committee, 
who, in a minority report, regards the state- 
ment as appearing to “denigrate the status 
of a supplies officer.” 

Commenting on the Committee's views on 
the appointment of supplies officers, they 
stress that it is often difficult, in practice, 
for a group without a supplies officer even 
to participate in a joint contract arranged 
by another group, because it is only by 
liaison between supplies officers that stan- 
dards can be agreed; and that the groups 
which benefit most from joint contracting 
are the smaller ones. 

Supplies officers, they add, have always 
appreciated that the ultimate responsibility 
for all aspects of hospital administration rests 
with the chief administrative officer, But in 
all mental hospitals, and even in the smaller 
groups, the chief officer would be over- 
burdened unless someone with the necessary 
knowledge and experience accepted adminis- 
trative responsibility for the supplies function. 

“It is sincerely hoped,” they stress, “that 
the practice of delegating supply duties to an 
administrative assistant will cease.” 


**Better career opportunities” 


The Committee on Hospital Supplies re- 
commends that supplies work should not 
necessarily be regarded as leading to a 
separate career distinct from hospital ad- 
ministration. It was “favourably impressed” 
by many of the supplies officers it saw, and 
would like to see them and their assistants 
given “better opportunities for progression 
in the career of hospital administration as 
a whole.” 

For its part, the Joint Committee of Sup- 
plies Officers sees the Report as the product 
of an exhaustive inquiry which should help 
hospital authorities to realise the wide scope, 
variety of fanctions, and financial import- 
ance of supplies arrangements. 
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SERVICE CONDITIONS NEWS 


by BEN SMITH 


National panel set up to give 


suidance on A. 


A TITS MEETING On January 3, the national 
service conditions sub-committee set up a 
special panel to give guidance where required 
to NALGO’S district staff in conducting ap- 
peals (by members in general grades D and F 
in particular) against the grading of their posts 
in the new salary structure. The Whitley 
Council has agreed that their grading should be 
based on the duties of their presemt posts in 
relation to the agreed definitions of the new 
grades, but it is expected that a large number 
of officers will not be satisfied with the grading 
laid down by their regional board. which may 
have been decided on a basis different from 
that laid down by the Whitley Council, The 
sub-committee therefore thought that district 
staff—who will, of course, take appeals on 
behalf of NALGO members only—would wel- 
come some guidance from a national source, 
which would have the advantage of knowing 
the position throughout the country. 


The panel's first task will be to review in- 
formation from the districts about the grading 
of these posts, and to draw up a set of prin- 
ciples to ensure a uniform approach to appeals; 
The members of the panel are Messrs. Lewis 
Bevan, N.E.C., chairman of the national sub- 
committee; A. Anderton, west midlands district, 
vice-chairman; A. Allen, metropolitan district; 
I. R. Buckley, south western district; R. 
Morgan, south eastern district; H. Winter, 
N.E.C., north western district; Geoffrey Drain, 
deputy general secretary; Ben Smith. national 
organising officer for health staffs; and Philip 
Rowley, assistant organising officer, 


“Keep salaries in line” 


The sub-committee also considered the present 
salary scales for A. & C. general grades in the 
light of recent increases and current claims for 
increases in the salaries paid in other compar- 
able fields of employment. It decided that every 
effort should be made to keep health service 
salaries in line with those paid elsewhere, and 
that the staff side of the A. & C. Staffs 
Council should therefore be asked to seek an 
appropriate adjustment to the scales. on grounds 
of fair comparison, as soon as settlements had 
been reached in other fields, including local 
government, 


Insurance for all staff 


The sub-committee decided that NALGO 
should ask the Ministry of Health to authorise 
employing authorities to take out insurance 
policies to cover staff who may suffer personal 
injuries or loss in the course of their duty. 
t is known that individual hospitals which have 
sought guidance from the Minister on how 
such cases would be treated have been assured 
that he would “not be ungenerous,” but the 
sub-committee considered this piecemeal ap- 
proach to the matter to be unsatisfactory: as 
one district spokesman said, “We want an 
umbrella in the service to cover staffs gener- 
illy.” Should the Minister refuse the Associa- 
ion’s request, NALGO members on the staff 
side will take up the matter in the General 
Council, 


& C. appeals 


Pharmaceutical Whitley Council 


The salaries of hospital pharmacists are to 
be increased by 4 per cent, rounded off to the 
nearest £5, as from November 1. 1958. Assi- 
milation to the new scales is on the “corres- 
ponding points” basis, 


Nurses and Midwives Council 


Uniform allowances: The revised allowances 
payable to matrons and chief male nurses for 
uniforms, details of which were published in 
the November Public Service, have been pub- 
lished in N.M.C. Circular No. 76, copies of 
which have been sent to branches. 


Training allowances: |The management side has 
agreed that the training allowances of pupil 
midwives should be increased to £394 for 
S.R.N. or R.S.C.N. (in Scotland, R.G.N., 
R.S.C.N. or R.F.N.), £368 for S.F.A.N., first 
period, and £378 for S.E.A.N., second period. 
The management side has not agreed to in- 
crease the allowance for pupil midwives who 
are not nurses, 


New salary scale: The management side has 
agreed to the introduction of a new salary scale 
for assistant matrons of maiernity hospitals 
(training) of 100 beds. £679 x £21 (6) x £5 
£810. 


A. & C. Staffs’ Council 


Executive councils’ staff, etc.: Three new grades 
above the higher clerical grade are proposed 
in the report of the special investigation com- 
mittee which has been considering the grading 
needs of general grade officers in executive 
councils, dental estimates boards, joint pricing 
committees and the Drug Accounts Committee. 
The report, which was accepted by the admini- 
Strative and clerical staffs’ Whitley Council on 
January 14, gives the grades and their defini- 
tions as follows: 


Executive officer I: (£750 x £30 £900) “Officers 
responsible for the work and supervision of 
staff in the higher clerical grade, or themselves 
engaged in duties requiring the exercise of 
initiative and resource to a greater degree than 
required for the higher clerical grade, but less 
than that required in the executive officer II 
grade.” 


Executive officer Hl: (£845 x £35 £950 x £40 
£1,070) “Officers carrying substantial responsi- 
bilities in control of staff, or with administrative 
responsibility for a block or section of work, 
and capable of independent judgment and 
decision in matters not within the scope of 
defined instructions or procedures, and able to 
take decisions on matters related to the special 
field of responsibility, where necessary and 
appropriate.” 


Senior administrative officer: (£1.000 x £40 
£1,240) “Officers carrying substantial responsi- 
bility in matters of organisation and control, or 
engaged in duties carrying a substantial degree 
of responsibility in major matters of administra- 
tion, including taking decisions independently 
on such matters, as necessary and appropriate.” 
The Whitley Council has agreed assimilation 
scales, based on the principle of the Industrial 
Court award for general grades in the hospital 
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service. and the following are NALGO’'S 
figures : 
Grade D to executive officer I 


Salary as Salary as Salary as 
Present salary at 1.7.58 at 1.7.59 
t £ 
641 725 810 
S76 654 732 810 
S96 667 739 810 
617 68! 746 810 
638 695 753 810 
659 709 S10 
Grade E to executive officer I 
Salary as Salary as Salary as 
Present salary at 1.7.58 at 1.7.59 at 1.7.60 
£ t £ £ 
623 68S 748 810 
644 709 775 840 
665 733 802 870 
687 758 829 900 
709 773 836 90 
731 787 44 900) 
783 #02 900 


Grade E to executive officer U 


Salary as Salary as Salary as 

Present salary at 1.7.58 at 1.789 at 1.7.60 
£ £ 
623 720 915 
746 R48 
665 773 882 990 
687 916 1.930 
709 #29 950 1.970 
7M 957 1.970 
783 S64 1.070 


Grade F to executive officer Hl 


Salary as Salary as Salarv as 
Present salary ar $8 at 1.7.59 at 1.7.40 
£ 
767 841 915 
720 797 873 950 
747 828 909 990) 
774 aso 945 1,030 
891 1,070 
428 989 1.970 
862 1.001 1.070 


Where grade F or G go to senior administra 
tive. assimilation would be as in A.C. Circular 
67. 

There are certain differences between assimila- 
tion in this case and assimilation for the grades 
and scales agreed for the hospital service, 
because, as recommended by Sir Noel Hall, the 
grades and scales of the two types of officers 
are different. It is expected that, apart from 
exceptional cases, grade D officers will go to 
executive officer I scale, and grades FE and | 
to executive I], but the tables shown above 
(whose figures are unofficial) give all assimila- 
tion possibilities 

Officers of the staff and management sides 
are now working out the detailed agreement 
covering the new terms, and official information 
will be published as soon as possible 
Special grades: The A. & C. Whitley Council 
has agreed that the salaries of special grades 
shall be increased by 4 per cent from 
November 1, 1958 without prejudice to any 
proposals for a revaluation of salaries which 
the staff side may wish to put forward. Store- 
keeper clerks have been omitted from this 
agreement, but the A. & C. negotiating com- 
mittee is to consider a proposal that the salaries 
of this special grade shall be revised in keeping 
with the scales for the new clerical and higher 
clerical grades in the hospital service 
Designated grades: The staff side has proposed 
that designated officers who have had no in- 
crease since January 1, 1957 (those whose 
salaries were below £1,200) should receive an 
interim increase, pending negotiations on 
salaries for designated grades. The manage- 
ment side has expressed sympathy with this 
proposal, and discussions have started in the 
Negotiating committee. 


Professional and Technical “A” 


Part-time chiropodists: P. & T. Whitley Counc! 
“A” has agreed sessional fees for part-time 
chiropodists employed in England, Wales and 
Scotland by regional hospital boards, hospital 
management committees, boards of manage- 
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ment, boards of governors, and local health 
authorities to operate with effect from August 
1, 1958. 

The new fees are for part-time chiropodists 
employed for a total of not more than six 
three-hour sessions a week, and are as follows: 
Chiropodists with less than three years’ experi- 
ence since qualification—-£1 10s, Od. (single 
session), £2 8s. Od. (two sessions in one day); 
with not less than three years’ experience since 
qualification. £1 17s. 6d. (single), £3 2s. 6d. 
(two). 

Student teacher (responsible for clinical super- 
vision, but not tutorials and lectures) unqualified 
£1 10s. Od. (single), £2 8s. Od. (two); 
qualified £1 17s. 6d. (single), £3 2s. 6d. (two). 
Teacher: (holding the qualification required for 
an assistant teacher, and who undertakes 
clinical supervision, tutorials lectures)— 
P2 2s. Od. (single), £3 10s, Od. (two). 
(The reduced fees for two sessions in one day 
do not apply where the two sessions are worked 
in different centres.) 

Where a part-time chiropodist is employed 
for a total of more than six three-hour sessions 
a week, he will receive a payment pro rata to 
the salary scale of full-time chiropodists of 
the same grade, 

The Whitley Council is considering the posi- 
tion where a number of part-time chiropodists 
are employed simultaneously in a department; 
in the meantime, these staff will receive the 
fees given above. 

Chiropodists in post who are receiving a 
higher rate of pay per session than this agree- 
ment provides for may retain it as long as they 
remain in their present posts, and provided 
the number of sessions at the protected rate 
is limited to those undertaken at April 16, 
1983. 

London weighting: The Council has reached 
agreement on the payment of London weighting 
to certain part-time staff employed by hospital 
and local health authorities and by local 
education authorities. They are: part-time 
almoners, occupational therapists, orthoptists, 
physiotherapists, psychiatric social workers, 
remedial gymaasts, speech therapists and 
therapeutic dieticians, who are employed for 
not more than four sessions per week, and 
part-time radiographers employed for not more 


* Only three mistakes—we're improving. 
Now iry the second word.” 


than six half days or three whole days per 
week, in the Metropolitan Police Area or City 
of London. 

The following weighting should be added to 
the appropriate sessional rates as from January 
8. 1959; up to and including age 25--8d. per 
session or half day; 26 and overs. per 
session or half day. (Whole-day rates are 
double these amounts.) 

Part-time staff who have previously chosen 
to retain non-Whitley rates and conditions have 
the option of coming under the Whitley agree- 
ments, Those who prefer to remain outside 
will not receive the London weighting. 
Cost-of-living claim: The staff side has claimed 
a cost-of-living increase in the salaries of bio- 
chemists and physicists, without prejudice to 
any later revaluation claim, 


Professional and Technical “B” 


Supervisors and assistants in schools in mental 
deficiency hospitals: P.T.B. Circular 93, setting 
out revised salaries and condition for these 
staffs has been published and sent to employing 
authorities. Details of the new scales, which 
apply from November 1, 1958, were published 
in the December Public Service, and copies of 
the official circular have been sent to branches, 


Committee “F” staffs: The Council has agreed 
that the salaries of regional hospital boards’ 
works organisation professional and technical 
staffs on salaries up to £1,235 shall be increased 
by 4 per cent, rounded off to the nearest £5, 
as from November 1, 1958. These officers’ 
salaries have remained unchanged — since 
January 1, 1957, and the agreement is without 
prejudice to the staff side’s claim that the 
salaries of all Committee “F” staffs should 
be reviewed in the light of the revision in the 
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salaries of A. & C. staffs at July 1, 1958. 

A special sub-committee has been appointed 
to consider the salaries and gradings of these 
staffs compared with those in other fields of 
employment, and particularly with those of 
health service staffs with similar responsibilities, 
The sub-committee will start its work imme- 
diately, and make its recommendations to the 
Whitley Council as a basis for negotiations. 

New scales for hospital engineers, based on 
a general 4 per cent increase, have been 
agreed with effect from November 1, 1988. The 
new scales, which apply to superintendent 
engineers, senior engineers, engineers-in-charge. 
and assistant engineers, are set out in Head- 
quarters circular HS, 548, sent to branches on 
January 2, 1959, 

The scales have been accepted by the stafl 
side without prejudice to the claim for a 
revaluation of all engineers’ salaries, The infor- 
mation from questionnaires circulated to 
superintendent engineers in December is now 
being analysed, and will be used when the 
claim is put forward at the meeting of the 
Joint Council on January 30. 

A claim has been submitted for a cost-of- 
living increase in the salaries of cardiological 
technicians and E.E.G. recordists. The staff 
side is now considering possible claims for a 
revaluation of the salary scale of these officers, 
and of medical photographers. 

A claim for revised salary scales for dark- 
room technicians has been rejected by the 
management side. The staff side has asked for 
an early meeting to discuss the claim more 
fully. 

The hourly raie for part-time assistants in 
dispensing who work less than 18 hours per 
week, and for full-time assistants in dispensing 
required to attend clinics, has been increased 
by 6d. to Ss. 6d. 


Only unions can get results 
for professional staffs 


MY NOTES On negotiations for professional 
and technical stall, published in the December 
issue Of Public Service, seem to have created 
a good deal of interest amongst members of the 
professional bodies covering P. & T. Council 
“A” staffs. A number of NALGO members 
helpfully passed on their copies of the journal 
to almoners, radiographers, and other P. & T. 
“A” workers in their hospitals, with interesting 
results, 

A few of the staff concerned have written to 
me to say that they have joined NALGO, 
and are trying to persuade their colleagues to 
do the same. They agree that organisation in a 
professional trade union is the only effective 
means by which the present unsatisfactory 
salary levels can be substantially improved. 


P.S.W.’s overwhelming support 


The majority of those who read the Decem- 
ber notes, however, appear to want some re- 
commendation from their professional body 
before they come into NALGO's ranks. Some 
have written to me to ask why NALGO does 
not make arrangements with all professional 
bodies similar to those which it has with the 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, But 
the fact is that the A.P.S.W., after getting all 
the information it needed about NALGO’'s 
negotiating work, itself recommended its mem- 
bers to join NALGO because it was satisfied 


that psychiatric social workers would benefit 
The overwhelming support given to the recom- 
mendation has been more than justified by sub- 
sequent Whitley results. 

NALGO is not wooing the professional 
bodies, Our desire is that their members shall 
understand the reality of Whitleyism, and 
choose trade union membership as the sure 
means of getting satisfactory results from 
negotiations in the Whitley Council. Profes- 
sional bodies have not the experience nor the 
understanding of Whitleyism and arbitration 
necessary to negotiate—and secure—the condi 
tions of service which their members in the 
health service should have. There is prejudice 
against trade unionism, and this will not be 
removed immediately, but the more the medical 
auxiliary staffs know about NALGO's 
achievements, the greater is their hope for 
better conditions. 

A_ few representatives of the professiona! 
bodies try to suggest that trade unionism i- 
inimical to the admirable aspirations of th 
professional societies, This is a mischievous 
idea which has no foundation. NaALGo, in 
particular, has consistently sought to ensure 
proper recognition of professional status and 
standards, and it has striven to secure adequate 
salaries for professional work. When P. & T 
“A” staffs realise this, mutual understanding 
between the trade unions and professional 
societies will be assured, 
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SERVICE CONDITIONS REVIEW 


Service conditions developments in all services are summarised below. 
Members will find details of those in their own service on preceding pages. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

A CLAIM for salary increases, ranging 

from seven to nine per cent for administrative, 

professional, clerical, miscellaneous and trans- 
port staffs in local authorities in England and 

Wales was considered by the National Joint 

Council on January 21. The employers are to 

consult with their provincial representatives, 

and hope to discuss the claims at a meeting of 

the Council’s executive committee on March 18. 
The claim seeks to abolish the general divi- 

sion; to increase the higher general division to 

aid recruitment of junior staff; and to increase 

clerical and APT scales to restore some of the 

differentials for posts of higher responsibility. 
The scales claimed are: 

Higher general division: £245-£600 (with an 
extra £30 increment in recognition of long 
service, merit, or ability for unpromoted 
officers. (The extended higher genera! division 
scales would also be appropriately revised.) 

Clerical division: | £600-£690; I1 £690-£780, 
II] £780-£885. 

A.P.T. division: 1 £630-£780; II £780-£920; 
Ill £920-£1,120; IV £1,120-£1,270; V £1,270- 
£1,450. 

Miscellaneous: | £440-£480; I] £480-£540; III 
£540-£600; IV £600-£675; V £675-£750; 
VI £750-£825. 

Transport—Inspectorate: 1 £610-£630. I] £660- 
£680; II] £685-£705; IV £705-£730; V £730- 
£755. Foremen: 1 £540-£560; 1 £580-£600,; 
Ill £620-£640; IV £675-£695; V £705-£730; 
VI £740-£765. 

The N.J.C. also agreed to: 

increase the grading of chartered librarians 
holding posts in charge of branch or district 
libraries, or of a department, and supervising 
six whole-time officers, from APT I (£575- 
£725) to II (£725-£785) from April I, 1959; 

grade youth employment officers on APT I for 
a school-leaving population of under 750, and 
APT II or higher for 750 and over, from 
April 1, 1959. (The population limit was 
formerly 900.) 

allow the £40 industrial plusage to be paid to 
public health inspectors in Aldridge, Elland, 
and Sowerby Bridge urban district councils, 
and to extend payment of the special addi- 
tional plusage to Manchester public health 
inspectors in post on October 1, 1958, until 
November 30, 1959. 


HEALTH 

THE administrative and clerical staffs’ Whitley 
Council has accepted a recommendation of the 
special investigating committee that there 
should be three mew grades above higher 
clerical for general grade officers in executive 
councils, dental estimates boards, joint pricing 
committees and the Drug Accounts Committee, 
They are executive officer I (£750 x 30-900); 
executive officer Il (£845 x 35-950 x 40-1,070); 
and senior administrative officer (£1,000 x 40- 
1,240). Grade D officers will normally go to 
the E.O. I scale, grades E and PF. to E.O. II, and 
G to senior administrative. 

The salaries of all special grades in the 
A. & C. Council (except store-keeper clerks, 
whose salaries it is proposed should be revised 
in keeping with the scales for the new clerical 
and higher clerical grades) will be increased by 
four per cent from November 1, 1958. 

Professional and Technical Council “A™ have 
agreed new sessional fees for part-time chiro- 


podists employed by hospital and local health 
authorities. 

London weighting is to be paid to the 
following part-time staff employed by hospital, 
local health, and local education authorities: 
almoners, occupational therapists, orthoptists, 
physiotherapists, psychiatric social workers, 
remedial gymnasts, speech therapists, and thera- 
peutic dieticians, who are employed for not 
more than four sessions per week, and to radio- 
graphers employed for not more than six half 
days or three whole days per week. 

The salaries of regional hospital board works 
organisation professional and technical staffs 
earning up to £1,235 a year have been increased 
by four per cent from November 1, 1958. 

New scales for hospital engineers, based on a 
general four per cent increase, take effect from 
November 1, 1958. 

The Pharmaceutical Whitley Council has 
agreed to increase the salaries of hospital 
pharmacists by four per cent. 

The Nurses and Midwives Council has agreed 
that the training allowances for pupil midwives 
should be increased to £394 for S.R.N. or 
R.S.C.N., £368 for S.E.A.N. first period, and 
£378 for S.E.A.N. second period 

The new salary scale for assistant matrons of 
maternity hospitals (training) of 100 beds and 
over is £679 x 21(6) x 5—-£810. 


ELECTRICITY 


The national service conditions sub-com- 
mittee (electricity) has set up a small sub- 
committee to consider the district suggestions 
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that are to be borne in mind during the pro- 
posed review of the electricity supply (staff) 
superannuation scheme. 

A review of the managerial grades salary 
agreement is being made by the associations 
(including NALGO) represented on the 
National Joint Managerial and Higher Execu- 
tive Grades Committee. 


GAS 
The Gas Council’s proposals for new com- 
pensation provisions will be considered by the 
National Joint Council on February 25. 


TAX RELIEF FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS 


MEMBERS of certain learned and professional 
societies are eligible for tax relief under sec- 
tion 16 of the Finance Act, 1958, in respect of 
the subscriptions they pay. 

No list of approved societies is to be pub- 
lished, but societies given approval have been 
asked to tell their members eligible for such 
tax deduction to get in touch with their own 
tax districts, 


NALGO TO SEEK PENSION INCREASE 


DESPITE the unfavourable attitude of the 
government towards a further increase in 
public service pensions at present—twice re- 
cently government spokesmen in Parliament 
have said that there is no case yet for fresh 
legislation—NALGO is to seek an increase. 
It will do so mainly on the grounds that the 
cost of living index has risen by ten points 
since the last Pensions (Increase) Act was 
passed in 1956. As on past occasions, NAL GO 
will act independently and through the 
Trades Union Congress local government 
advisory committee, 


YOUR PAY—and other people’s 


PAY AGREEMENTS 
Oper- Date of 
Employees Percentage ative previous 
concerned increase date increase 
Covered by NALGO 
National Health 
Service : Vari- 4% 
ous technical 
and profes- 


Nov. 1! Various 
1958 


sional staff 
Hospita! engin- 4% Nov.1 July 1, 
eers 19 or 
Oct. 1 
1957 
A & C—special 4% Various 
grades 
Local govt. 
(Scotland): 
Sanitary in- Up to 8% Nov.16 Dec. 1, 
spectors 1958 1957 
Inspectors of Up to 54% Nov.16 Dec. 1, 
Milk officers Approx. 10% Nov.16 Dec. 1, 
1958 1957 
Company trans- 3s.—10s. Dec. 1 Sept. 1, 
port (Scot- a week 1958 1957 
land): 
* Metropolitan 
Water Board: 
Chief officers Approx.6%(A) July 1, Oct. 1, 
1957 1954 
Deputy chief Approx.6%(A) July 1, July 1, 
Officers 1957 1955 
Not covered by NALGO 
Teachers $% Jan. 1, Oct. 1, 
1959 1956 
*Stafl covered 5% Jan. 1, Oct. 1, 
by Soulbury 1959 1956 
scales 
Civil Service (up % Dec. 1, July 1 
to £2,050) * 1958 1937 


RECENT PAY CLAIMS 


Employees Claim 


Date of pre- 
concerned 


vious increase 


Covered by NALGO 


Local govern- Sept. 1, 
ment staff 1957 
New towns staff General April 1, 

increase 1958 


National Health 5% cost of living 


. July 1, 1957 
Service Nurses 


Not covered by NALGO 
Civil Service— Revised scales fol- July 1, 1957 
clerical officers lowing report of 
Pay Research 
Unit, going to 
arbitration. 


London Trans- 2s. per week to July 2, 1958 
port Country overtake recent 
busmen 7s. increase to 
employees of pri- 
vate and munici- 
pal undertakings. 


Electricity man- Consolidation of March 1, 1957 
ual workers 24d. per hour 
“productivity al- 
lowance” into 
basic wage and 
additional 2d. per 
hour (Boards re- 
fused to make an 
offer). 


Notes: (A) denotes settled at arbitration; t means that 
agreement has been reached by a negotiating committee, 
but is subject to approval by a government department; 
* means that, although NaALGO has members among the 
staffs concerned, it is not on the negotiatingbody. 
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Forum 


APPOINTMENT AND PROMOTION 


Policy “due for overhaul” 

THE RECENT discussion in Pudlic Service of 
the appointment of ex-regular members of the 
Forces to local government posts spotlights a 
weakness in NALGO'S policy on appointment 
and promotion of officers. 

The conditions safeguarding the fairness and 
impartiality of the manner in which senior 
officers are appointed have long been due for 
overhaul. Oh! | know that vacancies must be 
advertised and that selection is made by a 
democratically elected committee of council- 
lors. But let us take our tongues out of our 
cheeks and be honest about it. We old hands 


LETTERS for the March journal should 
reach the editor, | York Gate, Regents Park, 
N.W.1, by Friday, February 20. Names and 
addresses, not necessarily for publication. 
must be given as a sign of good faith. 


know a little about how short lists are selected. 
And the chief—-dare | say member?—who will 
boast of his skill in steering his own nominee 
or protégé or first choice past the committee 
is not such a rare bird that he needs protection 
Nepotism is an ugly brute to tame, whethe: 
it wears the sable coat of family ties, the off- 
white hide of a benevolent—if misguided— 
helping hand, or the murky spots and stripes 
of a common party political inclination, a 
similar religious persuasion, or membership of 
the same lodge or brotherhood, At no form 
of gymnastics is the human mind more agile 
than in rationalising what it wants to do. We 
tend to see the good in the man we would 
prefer, and to look for the defects in the man 
who may suffer hardship by that preferment. 
until we end by being sure that the former is 
indeed the right man for the job and the latter 
quite unsuitable. What safeguards are needed” 
Shall we let promotion depend upon 
seniority? Heaven forbid! Enough boneheads 
and window-dressers reach the top without 
making it automatic Shall we take for our 
example a senior branch of the public service, 
and make the appropriate paper qualification 
plus an approved number of years of experience 
the prerequisite to attendance before a promo- 
tion board? Here we are on safer ground 
Opinions will vary within Nat Go 1 offer my 
own suggestions: 
1. Where statutory qualifications do not exist, ap- 
proved qualifying examinations for all local 
government posts shall be agreed, and the duties 
of those posts defined. All candidates for such 
posts shall thereafter hold the appropriate 
qualification, and on appointment shall be en- 
titled, under the direction of the chief officer of 
the officer holding the post to perform. after ob- 
taining the required qualification 
. All candidates for the post of deputy chief of a 
department must hold the appropriate qualifica- 
tion and have had not less than seven years 
experience, within the local government service 
of the duties which that qualification entitles 
him to perform, after obtaining the required 
qualification 
All applicants for the post of chief or senior 
officer of a department shall fulfil similar con- 
ditions to that for deputies in (2) above, but 
with a qualifying period of experience of not 
less than 12 years, of which at least three have 
been as deputy. 
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4. Where local authorities or departments become 
redundant (as doubtless some will under the 1958 
Act), senior officers who cannot be absorbed 
into the duties for which they are qualified and 
experienced within the meaning of 1, 2, and 3, 
above, shall be given adeguate compensation for 
loss of office without option of other employment. 
. Variations from the above shall be permitted 
only by the unanimous or substantial majority 
approval of the staff side of the appropriate 
provincial Whitley Council, who shall be em- 
powered to hear representations from all the 
officers concerned (i.e. candidates and members 
of the staff of the department in which the 
vacancy arises.) 

Items 4 and 5 would require letters on their 
own, but I foresee much heart-searching when 
the new boundary commission gets busy. It is 
not only the position of the redundant officer 
which must be safeguarded, but that of those 
who may not be redundant but will be baulked 
of progress to accommodate the man who is 
Shall we see town clerks become public rela- 
tions officers or borough engineers as housing 
managers? 

Point 5 would be only a small step in a 
sphere which must be widened in the public 
service, Employees in industry and commerce 
are beginning to have a voice in the organisa- 
tions they serve. Local government officers can 
become the pawns in a game played by the only 
man the committee meets, the chief 

But perhaps we are asking for the moon. The 
exalted status of not a few public officers is 
due to their cultivating the right people rather 
than acquiring the right knowledge. I know of 
one situation in which a man with only clerical 
and administrative qualifications was steered 
into a technical post over the head of a man 
who had spent half a working lifetime pre- 
paring himself for just such a position, and 
had achieved something of a reputation in this 
sphere outside the service. That is stealing: we 
must devise some means of protection. 


“HYGEIA'S MINION’ 


a 


“Stop this hypocrisy” 

RECENTLY, I attended an interview for an 
A.P.T. Il post. There were six on the short- 
list; three fully qualified, one partly qualified, 
and two unqualified. A member of the existing 
staff who was unqualified and, | understand, 
not exempt under paragraph 28 of the Charter, 
was appointed over an officer in the same 
department who was fully qualified. The partly 
qualified officer and the remaining unqualified 


Cas aie 


‘Quite definitely the influence of the cinema!” 
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man were both protected under paragraph 28. 
Here, therefore, in my opinion was a flagrant 
breach of the Charter, against which there 
appears to be no remedy, The Charter is not 
a statutory document and cannot be enforced 
at law. This means that a local authority can 
appoint whom it wishes, qualified or un- 
qualified, subject to any statutory requirements, 
In this case, the person appointed may have 
been the best man for the job; if so, it was 
clearly in the authority’s interest to appoint 
him 
NALGO has used the cliché, “qualified 
service” to obtain better salaries. But for 
whom? For the unqualified? It is time that the 
N.E.C. stopped its hypocrisy and admitted 
frankly that, under present conditions, it can 
do no more than pay lip service to the concept 
of a qualified service. 
“DISILLUSIONED BUT HOPEFUL’ 


“Promote on ability” 


WE NOW LIVE in an age of examinations. 
At least, some of us do. The fortunate ones are 
the older local government officers who, having 
gained promotion many years ago, can now, 
when the occasion arises, progress to higher 
grades without the necessary qualifications, 
The unfortunate ones are the younger and 
newer entrants to the service, who must have 
certain qualifications before they can be 
promoted from one grade to another. 

This seems to be most unfair. What is good 
for one should be good for another. Therefore 
no officer, young or old, should be promoted 
until he has the necessary qualification. And 
those already on the higher grades should be 
frozen in their present grade until they are 
qualified 

A more acceptable alternative, perhaps, 
would be to return to the earlier system of 
promoting officers on ability and, sometimes, 
length of service. Local government has ap- 
parently been run smoothly enough over the 
years by these “unqualified” officers. Some 
people might view this as a retrograde step. 
But, let's face it, local government wants the 
cream of school-leavers, and a highly qualified 
staff. but it is not prepared to pay for them. 


G.A WARE 
57 Dale Street, 
Nunnery Lane, York 


“Administrative staff ignored” 


THERE is more to the promotion problem than 
qualifications. Much depends on being in the 
right department. Gener.'\,, large departments 
have a realistic promotion ladder; smaller de- 
partments, lacking aggressive chief officers or 
powerful committee representation, are left out 
in the cold so far as adequate grading for senior 
staff is concerned. Usually, there is no recog- 
nised or designated deputy for the chief officer, 
although his duties still have to be carried out 
when he is away 

Furthermore, it appears that the N.E.C. and 
the provincial education committees are ignor- 
ing the problem of adequate salaries for quali- 
fied administrative staff. These might reason- 
ably be assessed on the same basis as are the 
special grades for finance staffs, giving a scale 
of £750 x 40-—-£1,030. This would not be in- 
appropriate—considering the number of finance 
posts which are filled by semi-qualified staff— 
and administration, with its impact on the com- 
mittee work of employing authorities, is at 
least as important as the ability to deal with 
financial data, The scale suggested would also 
approximate to the recently agreed health ser- 
vice general administrative grade. 


R. W. JONES 
Children's Department, 
Broughton Road, 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PAY 
What shall he tell his students? 


MY FRIEND and I went to the same school, 
We passed the same examinations (not many). 
When we left school, we went our separate 
ways—I into local government (maximum 
salary, without further qualifications, £560), my 
friend into an insurance office (salary £828, 
free pension scheme, regular bonuses, housing 
loans at 24 per cent, and every chance of 
promotion). 

I followed the advice of a colleague, who has 
had 35 years’ local government service, and 
took a part-time job as a teacher in the local 
evening institute. (It is surprising how many 
local government officers have to rely on other 
sources of income to augment their salaries.) 
Now, if my students should ask my advice 
about a career, I can truthfully tell them that 
local government is interesting and essential. 
But what else can I tell them? 

SIC EST VITA 


LOGOMIA knew! 


@AVING decided to insure my life, I asked 


several companies for quotations, including 
LOGOMIA. In each case, I gave my age, 
but did not disclose my salary. Every com- 


The official cost of living figure stood at 110 
at December 16 (January, 1956= 100), the same 
as at November 18. Calculated on the old basis 
(une, 1947 = 100), the figure is now 169. 


pany, except LOGOMIA, pointed out the sav- 
ing I should make, assuming I was paying tax 
at the standard rate. But LOGOMIA realised 
my true financial position, and pointed out the 
saving when paying tax at 4s. 9d. in the 
pound! A sad reflection on the lot of the local 
government officer. 

DAVID L. PUGH 
Gloucestershire. 


N.HLS. DESIGNATED GRADES 
Two years since last pay increase 
THE TABLE published on page 357 of the 
December number of Public Service recorded 
the date of the last salary increase awarded 
to designated officers in the national health 
service as October 1, 1957. That increase ap- 
plied only to designated officers earning £1,200 
or more. Many such officers receive much 
lower salaries and their last increase took effect 
on January 1, 1957. 

CONNELL 
Finance Officer, 
Epping Group 

Mr. Connell is right, of course. The staff side is 
mow seeking an interim increase for designated 
officers earning less than £1,200, pending the agree- 
ment of new salary scales for all designated grades. 


NEW HEALTH SCALES 
Members worse off 


AS ARESULT of the ending of regular over- 
time in the national health service, three mem- 
bers of my branch are worse off by some ten 
shillings a week, despite the claim that there 
would be “no loss of take-home pay,” and 
despite the accepted principle of “no detriment” 
to existing staffs. Before the new scales were 
introduced, they received pay for four hours’ 
compulsory overtime; and one young man, 
whose take-home pay between July 8 and 
November 30, 1958, was £6 16s. 1d. a week, 
mow receives only £6 4s, 11d. 

NAtGO had no mandate from my branch to 
throw away the principle of overtime; and the 
fact that, in some cases, scale increases over 
two years do not cover the loss of overtime 
pay condemns the action. Most members would 


have been better pleased with a three per cent 
increase in the scales and retention of overtime. 
J. F. JENNER 

Cuckfield Hospital. 
Haywards Heath. 
Sussex 

The staff side's mandate was to get the best poss- 
ible terms—and that it did. The management side 
made abolition of the extended working week and 
regular overtime a condition of the introduction 
of improved salary scales. Had the staff side not 
accepted this condition, the management side 
would not have made an offer which could be 
taken to arbitration. The staff side had great diffi- 
culty in getting take-home pay protection (as de- 
fined*), especially the agreement that officers 
should retain overtime pay and extra duty allow- 
ances paid to them between July 1, 1958 (the 
effective date of the new salary scales) and Decem- 
ber 1, 1958 (when most employing authorities 
started paying the new rates). It is regretted that 
some members are now receiving less pay than 
they would have received had they continued to 
work overtime, but ultimately all staff will be better 
off under the new scales. 


(*“Take-home pay” for officers who, immediately 
before July 1, had been regularly working an ex- 
tended week was defined for the purposes of the 
agreement as their ‘average remuneration, including 
extra duty allowance, during the three months 
before July 1, 1958." For officers who had regu- 
larly been working overtime, “take-home pay’’ was 
to “include payment for regular overtime not 
exceeding four hours per week based, in normal 
cases, on the average for the twelve weeks before 
the introduction of the new scales.’") 


HEALTH SERVICE LEAVE 


No extra days yet 
MISS MARJORIE ATKINS pointed out in 
her letter in the December number of Public 
Service that local government staffs are to get 
three days’ extra leave after ten years’ ser- 
vice. How many members know that electricity 
boards’ staffs on the lowest grade receive, if 
they are over 21, three weeks’ leave (on a five- 
day week) with an extra day for each complete 
year after the first, to a maximum of three 
extra days after only four years’ service? 
Meanwhile, health service members are told 
that NALGO will continue to press for im- 
provements in annual leave! A hefty kick 
would be more effective. 

R. S. WILSON 


Baildon Road, 
Bradford, Yorks 


EARLIER RETIREMENT 
“Advantage to all” 


1 AGREE with those who think that our nego- 
tiators are not pressing strongly enough for 
voluntary retirement at 60, irrespective of 
length of service—particularly for those who 
can no longer cope with everyday problems. I 
would have thought the amendment could be 
of advantage to both employer and employee. 

A. BE. GRIFFITHS 


4 Friars Avenue, 
Shenfield, Essex. 


Combating mental strain 
I FIRMLY believe that local government 
officers should be allowed optional earlier re- 
tirement at approximately 60 years of age, so 
long as they have 35 years’ service to their 
credit. This would bring us into line with civil 
servants, bank officials, some professional 
bodies, and certain other classes of employees 
whose duties call for mental and physical effort. 
In some cases, the strain imposed on them 
could jeopardise their ultimate retirement at 
65. Chief officers cannot always exercise their 
goodwill where requests are made for a change 
of duties, because the officer’s long experience 
is valuable and not easily replaceable. 
A.B.W.D. 


Public Service 


NANCY DIDN’T KNOW 
In a quiz on the B.B.C.’s “Woman's Hour” 
on January 14, NANCY SPAIN confessed 
that she had never heard of NALGO. The 
Association’s P.R. department promptly told 
her in the following lines, which were read in 
full on “Woman's Hour” on January 26: 


The memory of Spain 

Rarely operates in vain 

At recalling “Foolish Things” she’s a hidalgo® 

But it really lost its power 

When quizzed on Woman's Hour 

And she didn't know what mean the letters 
“nwatGco.” 


Every hour of every day 

With little thanks or pay 

NALGO’s members work for Nancy and her 
mates 

All quarier million of ‘em 

—though Nancy may not love ‘em— 

In the union of the chaps who spend her rates. 


In hospitals and clinics 

Staffing libraries for cynics 

—W here the books of Spain are always in demand— 
Building schools and homes and highways 

Lighting streets and draining byways 

—-They're ever there to lend a helping hand, 


The gas you boil your tea with, 

The light you need to see with 

—there’s a NALGO man behind it every minute: 
Running buses, planting parks, 

Protecting you from pests and narks— 

Every healih and welfare service, NALGO'S in it, 


So when, dear Nancy Spain, 
You hear NALGO'S name again, 
Don't forget your health and happiness it's guarding 
Every member willing servani 
Of the nation, keen and fervent, 
To help you and everybody—just ask Harding. 
* U-type Spanish. 
— | 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASE 


Bank staffs’ union, too 

MAY | congratulate NALGO on its splendid 
increase in membership since 1946, It is good 
to see black-coated unions attaining higher 
membership figures. 

In the banking sphere, we have not, of 
course, anything like the same potential, but 
in the same period (i.e. since 1946) we can 
show an increase of 98 per cent, and our mem- 
bership is now more than 50,000—this despite 
lack of recognition, except by Barclays Bank, 
the National Bank, and one or two other 
smaller institutions, 

In the Trustee Savings Bank sphere, where 
we are recognised, we have a very substantial 
membership More power to your elbow. 

T. G. ENWARDS 
General Secretary, 
National Union of Bank Emplovees 
28 Old Queen Street, 
London. 1 

When we claimed, last month, that NaALGO'sS 
86 per cent increase in membership since 1946 
exceeded that of any other major trade union, we 
were thinking of unions with 200,000 or more 
members. That claim holds good, but it in no way 
detracts from the outstanding progress made by 
N.U.B.E., whose congratulations and good wishes 
we heartily reciprocate 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
Call for streamlining 


MY BRANCH was disturbed and dissatisfied 
to learn that the Douglas Conference dealt fully 
with only about one-half of its agenda. Our own 
motion on compensation under the Local 
Government Act, 1958-—a matter which will 
undoubtedly affect the livelihood of a large 
number of local government  officers—was 
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rushed through during the last minutes, We 
earnestly suggest, therefore, that methods of 
“streamlining” Conference should be urgently 
considered, and here are our suggestions: 
1. That a Conference agenda commiltee, in con- 
sultation with the President, should fix a proper 
timetable according to the questions of policy 
before Conference, and that the Standing Order 
limiting the time for speeches should be strictly 
enforced ; 
. That a day might be set aside for each service 
to debate the motions particularly concerning it; 
. That district committees should consider motions 
in greater detail, and the chairman of cach district 
be delegated the power to speak on matters of 
general policy. 

Unless delegates can be assured that matters 
of principle and policy will be discussed at 
Conference, apathy will increase, to the detri- 
ment of the Association as an effective trade 
union, 

R. GOODBODY 


te 


16 Buckingham Road, 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. 


CAYTON SKIPPER’S FAREWELL 
Leaving “with some regret” 

OLD CAYTONIANS will have read in the 
January number of Public Service that 1 have 
wended my way to Bonnie Scotland, and | am 
happy to relate that I have found folk friendly 
and co-operative. May I take the opportunity 
of thanking all the hundreds of you who sent 
me Christmas cards, and also those who have 
wished me well in my new appointment? 

After 12 years as manager of Cayton Bay 
centre, working in pleasant surroundings and 
meeting so many charming and friendly people, 
it is with some regret that I leave. | would also 
like to put on record my appreciation of the 
friendliness and co-operation of the N.E.C.’s 
special activities committee during my years of 
office, and also of NALGO’s staff and the 
Staff Association, 

Here’s to all Caytonians. Good luck~-good 
health—I am proud of thee. 

S. DAVID WATSON 


Union Manager, 
The Students’ Representative Council 

of the Royal College of Science and Technology, 
Giasgow, C1. 


HOLIDAY CENTRE FEES 

An example of inconsistency? 

THE FEES for holidays at NALGO's Croyde 
Bay and Cayton Bay centres during the 1959 
season have been increased by 10s. 6d. a week. 
Although announced as a slight increase, it 
represents six per cent of the highest tariff 
and ten per cent of the lowest-—an average of 
eight per cent. If we got an eight per cent salary 
increase, it would very properly not be an- 
nounced in such modest terms! 

This is not an objection to the increase: in 
fact, my branch has gone on record as saying 
that the fees at Cayton should be increased, 
if that would offer an alternative to closing 
the centre, But please permit me to “recap.” 
When the first intimation of the N.E.C.’s pro- 
posal to sell Cayton centre appeared in Public 
Service in April last year, it was stated that “the 
investigating committee had considered every 
possible means of saving Cayton, including . . . 
charging higher fees . . . but had been forced 
to reject them as impratticable or unlikely to 
remedy the position. It could not pay its way 
at fees members could afford.” At last year’s 
Conference, the N.E.C. spokesman said, “the 
fees are now at the limit, except perhaps in 
August, and Conference has always refused to 
penalise members who had to take their holi- 
days then.” The spokesman also said that he 
disagreed with the leaflet which Eston branch 
circulated at Douglas, in which it was stated 
that increased fees of 2s. per week per visitor 


would take care of Cayton’s estimated annual 
loss; he said that the figure should be 10s. 6d. 
All right, so the fees have been increased by 
10s, 6d., so that should take care of the position 
after rebuilding Cayton, Or does the N.E.C. 
want to add this further 10s. 6d, to the exist- 
ing 10s. per week per person which has been 
stated as the figure for Headquarters expenses 
in the administration of Cayton? 

Really, how inconsistent (and “inconsistent” 
is a kind description) can the N.E.C. get? Al- 
though it has refuted Eston’s allegations of bad 
faith, is not this just another example—and 
by no means the most important—supporting 
my branch’s contention that you just can't 
believe everything you hear from the Con- 
ference platform? 

Further, it was stated that Croyde would 
have an estimated annual surplus of £3,000, 
based on last year’s fees. Is not that sufficient 
profit? Why, then, put up Croyde’s fees? The 
N_E.C. has said that it is impracticable to run 
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Croyde and Cayton together (as they should 
be run), so why put up the fees of the solvent 
centre? Or is it that the N.E.C. has now decided 
that not only is it practicable, but also right 
and proper, to operate the holiday centres— 
and, indeed, the whole of the special activities 
department—as one business concern? 

JONES 


Eston branch. 

In the coming months there will be full oppor- 
tunity for consideration of the future of Cayton 
on the basis of all the factors in the situation, 
economic and otherwise. Meanwhile, it should be 
stated that the increases to which Mr. Jones refers 
are unconnected with the Cayton problem. They 
are due to increased running costs at both centres, 
and, in fixing them, the appropriate committee 
directed its attention only to the current situation. 
As far as the reception of the increases is con- 
cerned, readers may be interested to know that, 
so far, this has been a record year for bookings 
at both centres. 


PREMIUM 


all the answers about 


SAVINGS BONDS 


You can’t lose a penny - your money back whenever 


you want it. 


Thousands of cash prizes must be won every month. 
Your Bonds go into every monthly draw 

(after you've held them for 6 months). - 

Each Bond can win you up to £1,000 every month 
(free of U.K. Income Tax and Surtax). 

The more you hold (maximum £500) the more your 


chances of winning. 


They cost £1 each at Post Offices, Banks & Trustee 


Savings Banks. 


Or can be bought by instalments through 2/6 Savings 
Stamps from Post Offices - ask for card. 


All Winners are notified by post. The ‘London Gazette’ 
carries a full list of winning numbers and can be seen 


at larger Post Offices. 


sesued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.9 
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Good wishes for ‘Tigger’s’ hero 


1 aM SURE that many campers will wish to 
join in wishing “Sporty” every success in his new 
appointment, especially if it means that there 
might be some prospect of keeping Cayton Bay 
open. My son “Tigger” was extremely upset to 
hear that his hero would no longer be in resi- 
dence at Croyde Bay, and fervently expressed 
the hope that he would not be replaced by a 
“spoilsporty.” 


‘*poon’’ 


OUR RECRUITMENT CAMPAIGN 


A waste of money? 

MAY I SUGGEST that the £25 to be wasted 
this year in a fruitless competition designed to 
charm attractive recruits into NALGO should 
be deposited in a bank or invested, so that it 
will be of some use to the Association? After 
all, beauty is only skin deep, and the more 
unfortunate ugly local government officers will 
not be enticed into membership by such a 
scheme. 

The one sure way to recruit new members is 
to make NALGO a hard-hitting union, with 
definite policies on all major issues; a body 
which means what it says, and to which mem- 
bers will be proud to belong. 

GEORGEOUS GUSSIE 


B & O FUND 

Whose turn next? 

tT WAS heartwarming to read KATHERINE 
SANSOME’S human story about the work 
done by the Benevolent and Orphan Fund, 
and it should inspire branches to intensify their 
efforts in raising funds for this truly worthwhile 
cause, with the added assurance that grants are 
wisely and humanely dispensed. 

Let us hope that the hearts of the 50,000 
non-contributors will be sufficiently moved to 
spare at least a penny a week. It may be their 
turn next to need help. Who knows? 

L. ABEL 
Tottenham branch. 


“Marvellous help” received 
i CANNOT praise NALGO highly enough. I 
have been off work ill for thirteen months, and 
during the last eight months I have received 
marvellous help for myself and my family. 

Although I was not in debt when I fell ill, 
the NALGO Benevolent and Orphan Fund was 
prepared to help me settle any reasonable debt 
that I had. Financial worries were completely 
taken over, and NALGO also saw to the little 
extras that are required during sickness. 

If I can do anything to recruit non-members, 
{ shall be only too pleased: it is a very worthy 
cause. 

EB. HOLLOWAY 


NALGO CHESS LEAGUE 
More players wanted 


AS ORGANISER of the NALGO corre 
spondence chess teams, may I remind members 
of the Pullinger Chess Tourney? Last year about 
80 teams competed, each with three players, 
drawn from branches all over the country. Two 
NALGO teams also enter the national corre- 
spondence league. The new season is just be- 
ginning and I am eager for more players. Would 
any members interested please write to me with- 
out delay? 

CAMPBELL GIBBS 


225 Oucen's Road. 
Bradjord, 3, 


Public Service 


‘Public Service’ sonnets 
ring the world 


“England, land of Shakespeare, Shelley, 
and Keats, has added another literary mile- 
stone to the world—a sonnet to the garbage 
collector.” 

So wrote the New York World Telegram 
—America’s biggest evening paper—in 
acclaiming, last month, Public Service 
readers’ reply in verse to Mr. R. A. Butler’s 
taunt that “local government has never 
evoked the noblest ranges of eloquence.” 

It was not alone. Nearly every daily and 
many weekly newspapers in Britain, and 
scores in the United States, the Common- 
wealth, and Europe, published the story of 
the competition and one or more of the 
prizewinning verses. 

The moment NALGO’s P.R. department 
released the news, the cables began to hum. 
First in the field was Time, acknowledged 
leader of United States periodicals, with an 
urgent call to its London office to “airmail 
all the verses.” Hot on its heels came the 
New York Times, Washington Post, Balti- 
more Sun, and many more. The St. Louis 
Post Dispatch asked for a set of the verses 
so that it could give a whole page to them. 
Chicago’s Work sent its request direct to 
Mr. Butler—who passed it on to NALGO. 

Simultaneously, telephone calls and letters 
came flooding in on EILEEN GRIFFIN, 
the Malden and Coombe shorthand-typist 
whose “Soliloquy of an Ashbinman” .Mr. 
Butler had picked for first prize. The B.B.C. 
called her to Broadcasting House to be 
interviewed for “Radio Newsreel”—and 
asked her to choose the best of half a dozen 
professional readings of her sonnet. It was 
also read in the south-east regional pro- 
gramme and mentioned in TV news. 

Addressing his letter to “Finalist Winner 
of Poetry to an English Garbage Can, New 
Malden, Surrey, England’’—an address the 
postman had no difficulty in finding—a 
Washington Post compositor wrote that “the 
guys at work,” reading it in proof—under 
the heading “A Thing of Refuse is a Joy 
for “Albion’”’—had thought it “real clever” 
and begged him to congratulate her. 

A New York attorney, “Counsel to a 
large group of ash and rubbish collectors” 
begged a copy and a photograph of its 
authoress to frame for his office. The Editor 
of English Pages, a magazine for Belgian 
students of English, asked for copies of all 
the prizewinning sonnets. It was wanted for 
an anthology, for a puppet show (being pro- 
duced by NALGO member KENNETH 
CRAWFORD, of Salford branch), for a 
Magazine. .. . 

At home, the papers went to town. The 
London Evening News published a four- 
column picture of “New Malden dustman, 
John Thompson” reading Miss Griffin's 
sonnet to six of his smiling workmates. The 
Daily Sketch featured it under the four- 
column banner headline: “EILEEN’S ODE 
TO AN ASHBINMAN.” 


“Mr. Butler Gets a Dusty Answer” head- 
lined The Times—on its Court and Society 
page—to which the Lincolnshire Echo 
retorted with “Butler Gets a Not-So-Dusty 
Answer.” Sub-editors of the Huddersfield 
Examiner and Birmingham Dispatch were 
themselves inspired to rhyme with “Dust- 
men, Take a Bow—there’s a Poem About 
you Now” and “Bards of the Bins—A 
Typist Wins.” Liverpool Echo, under the 
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This month’s competition 


LUCKY JOE! 


“A SAVAGE STORY of lust and am- 
bition’’—so threaten the lurid posters 
of Room at the Top, film version of John 
Braine’s ‘‘scorching best seller’’ with a 
local government background. 

it is the story of Joe Lampton, 
clerk in the borough treasurer's depart- 
ment, whose determination to get to 
what he regards as ‘“‘the top”’ leads him 
into a shot-gun wedding with the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy councillor, after a 
passionate affair with a married 
woman. 

We offer £3 3s. in prizes (to be 
awarded at the Editor’s discretion) for 
the best extract (100 words) from the 
speech made by the borough treasurer 
in handing over to Joe Lampton 
the wedding present given him by his 
colleagues when he leaves local govern- 
ment for his new life ‘“‘in the money” 
in his father-in-law’s firm. 

Entries, giving the member’s name, 
address, and branch, must reach Public 
Service, 1, York Gate, Regents Park, 
London, N.W.1!, by February 28. The 
Editor’s decision is final. 


heading “Binmanship,” praised the “18th 
century stateliness” of Miss Griffin's verse.” 

Accounts of NALGO members’ reaction 
to Mr. Butler’s challenge varied no less 
than the headlines. To the Nottingham 
Guardian they “rose in protest.” To the 
News Chronicle they “succumbed to a 
frenzy of sonneteering.” To the Daily Tele- 
graph they “called for wet towels, invoked 
Euterpe, and let the Muse have her way.” 

Anyway, it was a welcome touch of 
publicity for a normally silent service, a 
well-deserved tribute to the dustmen— 
whose union general secretary, Sir Thomas 
Williamson, “greatly appreciated reading 
the many praiseworthy efforts’—and a reve- 
lation to Miss Griffin of the world-wide 
ripples a single news story can create. 

An inspiration, too. Though this was the 
first sonnet she had ever written, she has 
already produced a second—a picture, of 
rare feeling and delicacy, of a sleeping child. 
So, perhaps, a new poet has been born. 


| 
} 
’ 
| 
| 
18 Eastman Road, 
Clubmoor, 
Liverpool, 13. 
Yorkshire. 
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Something for everyone 
in NALGO’s 1959 schools and courses 


WHATEVER your service, whatever your 
department, whatever your rung on the 
ladder, there is something for you in this 
year’s programme of schools and courses 
arranged by NALGO. 

Professional associations and sectional 
societies are being invited to co-operate so 
that no member with specialised interests 
need be left in ignorance of the opportunities 
that will be open to him. 

A significant number of employing 
authorities is now recognising these NALGO 
courses for financial assistance. In addition, 
NALGO scholarships will be available from 
national, district, and branch funds. 

If you would like full details of appro- 
priate courses as soon as available, please 
write to the education officer, NALGO, 1 
York Gate, London, N.W.1, stating your 
particular interests. 


Special courses 


Weights and Measures: Candidates for the 
Board of Trade examination can attend a 
special practical course held over the week-end 
preceding the examination, This is sponsored 
by the Nat Go Correspondence Institute. 

Hospital Administrators: Those taking the 
1.H.A, final examination can attend a week's 
residential course in London from April 1. They 


YOU PASS 


@ SUCCESSFUL TUITION—ONE FEE UNTIL 


@ SUBSCRIPTION SCHEME FOR THOSE UNABLE 
TO OBTAIN FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


will be given intensive tuition for the papers 
on administration, law, and finance, 

D.M.A. Candidates: A preparatory course for 
those taking the intermediate D.M.A. in 1960 
is available at the Cambridge summer school 
(see below). Final candidates will also have a 
residential course arranged for them, 


Summer schools 


Summer schools will be held (a) at Balliol 
College, Oxford, from August 12 to 19, and 
(b) at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, from Septem- 
ber 17 to 24. At Cambridge, the programme will 
cover local government finance, education, 
social welfare, public supplies, child care, the 
work of registration officers, and most other 
services according to demand. At Oxford, the 
programme will be mainly for those wishing to 
study problems of administration as such. It 
will include a special course for those who, 
having gained specialist qualifications, are in- 
terested in problems of administration and 
management. It is felt that members holding 
responsible administrative posts in all depart- 
ments will welcome this opportunity to meet 
others in the same position. They will discuss 
and examine principles of financial control, the 
committee system, staff training, and depart- 
mental organisation and management. 

A special study of the work which will be 
required to prepare for investigations by the 
Local Government Commission may also be 
arranged. 
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Gas and electricity members will be specially 
catered for at both schools if they come for- 
ward in sufficient numbers. 


Other people’s courses at home— 


Youth employment officers may be interested 
in this year’s Conference of the International 
Vocational Guidance Association at Margate 
from May 1 to 5. It will deal with the vocational 
orientation of the school child, and vocational 
development as a factor in vocational guidance. 
Speakers include Professor Donald Super of 
Columbia University, U.S.A.; A. Buisson, 
Ministry of Education, Paris; B. Olsson, The 
Royal Labour Board, Stockholm; and A, Sabel, 
The Federal Office of Employment Exchanges 
and Unemployment Insurance, Nuremberg, Ger- 
many. Apply for details to H. Z. HOXTER, 
Youth Employment Office, 16 High Street South, 
East Ham, London, E.6 (not to NAL GO). 


—and abroad 


Young members can still apply for places at 
the Sonnenburg Youth Centre in Germany, 
where a number of British students is invited 
to attend each course arranged for German 
youth, Details and application forms may be 
had from the Secretary, Educational Inter- 
change Council, 43 Parliament Street, London, 
S.W.1 (not from NALGO), 

Social workers and administrators may like 
to know that study tours, providing for par- 
ticular interests and normally lasting at least 
one month, can be arranged in most Euro- 
pean countries. Free hospitality is usually 
offered, in exchange for similar hospitality for 
a return visit; or payment can be made for 
accommodation, Details can be had from the 
Secretary, International Exchange Committee, 
23 Bedford Square, London, W.1 (not from 
NALGO), 


success tuition 
read all about it in “NCI NEWS” 


OUTSTANDING 1958 RESULTS 


IHA... 
RVA 


Part I Final 
s0 


as ag rainst 30° % of other students 
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Diploma in nnn Administration 
Intermediate, .. 


3 out of 4 prizes 
5 out of 6 prizes 


wed . 80 students successful 
as against 42° 4 sof other students 


61 students successful 


@ NC!i METHODS EXPLAINED AND DISCUSSED 


@ 1958 RESULTS IN FULL DETAIL 


@ 1959 RESIDENTIAL COURSE PROGRAMME 


NALGO 
CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE 


Part Il Final 73 students successful 
66", as against 54%, of other students 
Clerical Division - June 
125 NCI students successful 
66, as against 54%, of other students 
Weights and Measures 
19 of the 27 successful candidates were NCI students 


To the Education Officer, NALGO, | York Gate, London, N.W.1 
Please send NCI NEWS with details of NCI courses 
Name 
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| 
Address 


There’s still time to fill 
those gaps on the map 


wits the new year well under way, 
NALGO’S current public relations drive is 
nearing its climax. Now, then, is the time 
for a final spurt. 

The spots on the maps published here are 
evidence of the campaign's success, and are 
a striking tribute to the energy, enthusiasm, 
and enterprise with which branches have 
been telling the public about the services 
that members help to run. But there are 
still many gaps. 

NALGO's new photographic exhibition 
—*“Local Government is our Business”— 
offers a first-class opportunity to branches 
to help fill those gaps by staging local dis- 
plays. Admired by all who have seen it, the 
exhibition is available to branches free of 
charge. Even the return carriage charge will 
be met by Headquarters, (Local authorities, 
schools, and other organisations may 

“ borrow the exhibition, too, but they will be 
asked to pay carriage both ways.) 

There is plenty of time between now and 
the Scarborough Conference in June to 
arrange some public relations activity or 
other: there is almost no limit to the choice 
of project—from distributing the NALGO 
leaflet, “Local Government and You” to 
running a “Welcome to Citizenship.” And 
no branch, however small, need be lost for 
an idea—Headquarters has plenty, and will 
gladly share them. Nor is it too early to 
make plans for next autumn: all firm plans 
made before June will count for a mark on 
the map. 


What the maps show 

On the left, projects planned or completed 
since the scheme was launched last Septem- 
ber; on the right, activities reported and 
(marked with a “+”) branches which have 
distributed NALGO leaflets since the last 
map, published in December, was prepared. 


Public Service 


Here is a key to the 
details : 


Completed projects : 
1. BOSTON — collabor- 
ated with council in run- 
ning “Welcome to Citi- 
zenship” and staged first 
showing of NaALGO’sS 
new exhibition—*Local 
Government is Our 
Business.” 

. CHINGFORD—-set up 
speakers’ panel. 

. COULSDON AND 


tz 


PURLEY—staged first 

two of a series of council office foyer displays 
illustrating the work of various departments 
. ESSEX COUNTY with ILFORD—ran successful 
brains trust, with Freddie Grisewood as chair- 
man. 

MALTON—tran public film show: gave away 
numbered NALGO leaflets for lucky number 
prizes. 


Projects planned—using NALGO’s new 
exhibition panels 

6. ANDOVER—collaborating with Mayor in run- 
ning ““Welcome to Citizenship.” 

7. BERWICK UPON TWEED —organising public 
library display. 

8. BILSTON—collaborating with council in run- 
ning local government and civic exhibition. 

9. BUXTON—arranging library display. 

10. ESHER—arranging library display. 

11. EVESHAM—display at local Chamber of 
Trade careers exhibition. 

12. KIRKCALDY—organising library display. 

13. LINDSEY—exhibiting at Lincolnshire county 
show in June. 

14. NORMANTON—to us¢ NALGO display as 
basis for local exhibition in March. 

15. REDDITCH—exhibiting at careers exhibition. 


» 16. STOKE-ON-TRENT—running library display. 


17. SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY—to colla- 
borate with council in staging local government 
exhibition next September. 

18. WOOD GREEN—to run “Welcome to Citizen- 
ship” for the Mayor. 


Other projects planned 

19. AAREBOROUGH— in addition to press articles, 
now being published, branch is planning speakers 
panel and schools essay competition. 

20. CHATHAM-—formed ad hoc staff and council 
joint committee to run “Welcome to Citizenship.” 

21. HEREFORD COUNTY—to run town forum 
and arrange cinema foyer displays. 

22. PETERBOROUGH—to join with council in 
staging local government stand at local careers 
exhibition. 

23. WARRINGTON RURAL—to set up speakers 
panel. Council published text of NaLGo leaflet 
on rate demand notes. 

24. WILLESDEN-— to join with council in running 
“Welcome to Citizenship” in March. 

25. YORK—to organise civics quiz for local youth 
organisations. 


Leaflet distribution 

Twenty-two branches, listed here, have 
taken 22,000 copies of the NALGO leaflet— 
“Local Government and You”—for distribution 


to the public since the December list was 
published: 

Bromsgrove, Castle Ward, Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Cheltenham, Chippenham, Crawley U.D., Crosby 
and Litherland, Chesterfield rural, Esher, Exeter, 
Frimley and Camberley, Gwent, Halstead, Hayes, 
Hitchen, Heanor, Huddersfield, Kingston-upon- 
Thames, Middlesex, Warrington rural, Watford, and 
Willesden 

Total distribution to date: 81,000 by 202 
branches. Let's try to reach the 100,000 mark 
by next month. 


NEW EXHIBITION 
IS ““NALGO’S BEST” 


“The best thing to come out of NALGO 
since I’ve been a member.” 


That was the comment of D. H. HALL, 
water engineer of Boston, Lincs, when the 
Association's new photographic exhibitidn, 
“Local Government is Our Business,” was 
given its first showing at a “Welcome to 
Citizenship” evening given to young citizens 
of the town by the council and the branch 
last month. Other comments included : 


“A wonderful set of panels. They will open the 
eyes of the public to the great field covered 
by local government. Indeed, the extent sur- 
prised even me. I hope that other corporations 
will obtain the display for any exhibition they 
undertake.” 

— Councillor C. Valentine, J.P. 


Mayor of Boston, 


“NALGO’s display stole the thunder of Boston’s 
“Welcome to Citizenship’.” 


—~—C. L. Hoffrock Griffiths, town clerk. 


“Very impressive indeed.” 
—a Boston schoolteacher, 


“An excellent display. I never realised that local 
government covered such a wide field.” 


a cinema projectionist. 


“Very interesting. One could spend a lot of (ime 
just looking at the pictures. I never thought 
local government cost us only 4s. 6d. a week.” 

lorry drive#. 


“Our members are full of praise for the excellent 
panels. | hope other branches will have the 
sense to show them, because the whole display 
is so enlightening—even to officers already in 
the service.” 

—E. Roy Sykes, branch P.R.O. 
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February, 1959 
SCOTTISH NOTES 


by JACK LAURIE 


Pay rises for S.M.T. staff 


range from 3s. 


1 AM often asked by local government mem- 
bers when they will receive such and such an 
award, details of which they have seen in 
Public Service, and usually I find that they are 
referring to a decision of the English National 
Joint Council. To avoid confusion in future, 
news from the Scottish local government nego- 
tiating body—usually referred to as_ the 
National Joint Industrial Council or the 
N.J.L.C.—will normally appear in these notes. 
Similarly, as this month, information about 
negotiations on behalf of Scottish transport 
staffs will be published on this page. But gas, 
health, and electricity service members, for 
whom there is no separate negotiating machin- 
ery in Scotland, should watch the notes written 
by the national organisation officers in the appro- 
priate service editions of the journal for news of 
changes in their service conditions. 


Company transport staffs’ rise 


PAY INCREASES, ranging from 3s, to 10s. 
a week, were agreed on December 23 last for 
staffs of the Scottish Group of Omnibus Com- 
panies, The new scales, taking effect from the 
pay week in which December 1, 1958, fell, are: 


CLERICAL AND CLERICAL 
SUPERVISORY STAFF 

Men 

Grade la. (age scales): £3 per week (at age 15), 

£3.17s., £4.118.9d., £5.38.6d., £6.4s.6d., £6.15s.6d., 

£7.17s., £8.7s., £8.18s., £9.38. (at 24 and over). 

Grade tb: £10.9s. per week. 

Grade Ic: £10.19s. per week. 

Grade Id: £11.9s. per week. 

Grade le (age scale): £7.2s. per week (at age 
18). £7.13s., £8.3s., £8.13s. £9.3s., £9.13s., 
£9.18s. (at age 24 and over). 

Grade 2a: £12.11s. x 5s.--£13.11s. per week. 

Grade 2b: £13.16s. x 5s.—-£14.16s. per week. 


Women 

Grade 3a (age scale): £3 per week (at age 15), 
£3.11s., £4.2s., £4.11s., £5.6s., £5.19s., £6.19s., 
°7.5s., £7.12s. (at age 23 and over). 

Grade 3b (age scales): £3 per week (at age 15), 
£3.11s., £4.8s., £4.18s., £5.13s., £6.5s., £7.5s., 
£7.15s., £8.2s. (at age 23 and over). 

Grade 3c: £8.8s.6d. 

Grade 3d: £8.18s.6d. 

Grade 3e: £9.18s.6d. 

Grade 3f (age scale): £5.1s. per week (at age 
18), £5.10s.6d., £6.3s.6d., £7.7s.. £7.12s.6d., 
£8 (at age 23 and over). 

Grade 3g (age scale): £6.4s. per week (at age 
18), £6.10s., £7.18.6d., £7.12s., £7.17s., £8.2s. 
(at age 23 and over). 

Grade 4a: £10.12s.6d. per week. 

Grade 4b: £11.2s.6d. per week. 


INSPECTORATE GRADES 

Key: (a)=weekly rate on appointment; (b)= 

weekly rate after six months probation; (c)= 

rate for 48-hour week. 

Ticket and driving inspectors: (a) £10.5s.8}d., 
(b) £10.15s.84d., (c) £11.13s.6d. 

Stance inspectors, Grade A: (a) £10.1s.0}d., 
(b) £10.11s.05d., (c) £11.8s.6d. 

Grade B: (a) £9.175.44d., (b) £10.7s.4}d., 
(c) £11.4s.6d. 

Women inspectors: (a) £8.10s., (b) £9. 


—10s. weekly 


DISTRICT TRAFFIC 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND CHIEP 
INSPECTORS 
District traffic superintendents: 
No. of vehicles Rate per week 


& 
Up to 20 ... 
21 14 3 6 
31 1413 6 
46 . 1418 6 
81 and over i$ 8 6 


Chief inspectors: £13.18s.6d. per week. 
DEPOT ENGINEERS, DEPOT FOREMEN, 
WORKS DEPARTMENTAL FOREMEN, 

Depot engineers: 


No. of vehicles Rate per week 


Up to 20 ... 
46 
61 ra oi. 
81 100... we 
101 and over te 

Depot foremen: 
Upto60 61 —80 81 vehicles 


vehicles vehicles and over 

Day shift fore- 

man (engineer) 3 4 4. 32 6 

Night shift fore- 

man (engineer) 13 46 1312 0 1319 6 
(A night shift foreman, non-engineer, gets the 


the same rate as a day shift foreman.) 

Works departmental foreman: £12.19s.6d. per 
week on appointment; £13.9s.6d, (after one 
year); £13.19s.6d. (after three years). 
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Foreman storekeeper: £12.9s.6d. per week on 
appointment; £12.19s.6d. (after one year); 
£13.9s.6d, (after three years). 


Ayrshire’s good deeds 
FOR the fourth year running, Ayrshire branch 
will be giving a party later this month for some 
140 children from the county council’s homes. 
The idea was first put forward in 1955, 
when branches were invited to undertake some 
activity to celebrate the Association's jubilee. 
It was then decided to send a Christmas card 
to every child (and a present of sweets to homes 
where there were very young children), and to 
give a party in February after the main round 
of Christmas parties was over. So success- 
ful was the first party that it became an 
annual event, A collection is made among the 
county council's staff to meet the cost, and the 
branch undertakes to cover any deficit, The 
branch public relations officer and his commit- 
tee make all the arrangements, and invitations 
are sent to the county convenor, county clerk, de- 
puties, and some members of the county council. 
The children enjoy an abundance of party 
fare, a film-show, dancing, games, and competi- 
tions, before going “home” armed with the 
traditional bag of sweets, orange, and apple. 
The party is a sincere effort to bring some extra 
happiness to these children, but it has also 
brought the branch considerable local publicity. 
NALGO’sS own Benevolent and Orphan 
Fund has not been forgotten: as a result of a 
recent appeal, Ayrshire enrolled 34 new mem- 
bers, and 123 members increased their con- 
tributions, The branch is also carrying on its 
good works by inviting donations from 
members to support the appeal from the Scot- 
tish Association of Parents of Handicapped 
Children. 


Mr. Findlay Millar 


1 REPORT with regret the recent death of 
D. J. FINDLAY MILLAR, Glasgow, a 
popular member of the district committee and 
of the district service conditions sub-committee 
for electricity members. For many years, Mr. 
Millar was honorary secretary of Clyde Valley 
Electricity branch. He had been in poor health 
for some time. 


Milestones reached by NALGO 


members 


CONGRATULATIONS and best wishes to 
these members who have just retired, or have 
reached a milestone in their service careers. 

G. CHRESESON, valued worker for 
NALGO, who, after 25 years as local cor- 
respondent for the Building Society, Provident 
Society, and Logomia, in Salop county branch, 
has given up. office, as he is due to retire from 
local government in April. Mr. Chreseson has 
been chairman of the branch executive com- 
mittee for ten years, a district committee member 
for 30, and a Nat Go member for over 40 years. 

J. W. DACRE, chairman of the East Midlands 
Division Electricity branch, who is leaving to 
take up an appointment with the Burton sub- 
area. He has served on the district committee, 
and its electricity service conditions sub-commit- 
tee: the staff side of the district joint council; 
and the National Joint Advisory Council of the 
Electricity Supply Industry. 

CECIL BRIDGE, who retired from Norfolk 
county (reasurer’s department last September. 
He has been a branch member for 35 years and 
president for the last two of them. 

WALTER BACON, who has just completed 50 
years’ service with Sutton-in-Ashfield urban 
district council, and retires in May. 

WILLIAM RIGBY, senior public health inspec- 
tor, Hammersmith, who has just retired after 


completing 50 years in local government. He has 
been a member of the branch since he went to 
Hammersmith in 1919, and is its immediate 
past president. 

MISS G. A. HANLON, Whitehaven branch, 
assistant in the borough library. and iss 
IRENE BLACKMORE, of the Wood Green 
town clerk's department, who have both com- 
pleted 40 years of public service. 


OBITUARY 


WE RECORD with regret the deaths of the 

following NALGO members: 

E.G. CURTIS WELCH, public relations cor- 
respondent of the Hastings branch, who died 
suddenly on December 23. He was a member of 
the south-eastern district public relations sub- 
committee, and a former branch secretary. 

MURTHWAITE, who died a few 
weeks after his retirement as head of the rates 
section in the borough treasurer's department, 
St. Marylebone, He had served with the council 
for 47 years, was branch treasurer for seven 
years, and became vice-president of the branch 
in 1957, 

GEORGE R. GAY, chief assistant county wel- 
fare officer, Devon, who had served with the 
county for 40 years 
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by ‘AUTOLYCUS’ 


Announcement 

“During a ceremonial visit to the circus the 
Mayor patted a lion cub. Since this incident he 
has signed all correspondence with his left 
hand.” 


Privilege 

“Although you're new here, I'm putting you 
ahead of the rest of the staff on the holiday 
list. You take your annual leave in February.” 


Faur pas 

Medical officer: “I am happy to make this 
presentation to a doctor whose service to suffer- 
ing humanity can be compared with that of 
Dr. Crippen and Dr. Fu Manchu.” 


Free world 

“A librarian who started to grow a beard 
was asked to shave it off. When he retorted that 
England was a free country, he was told that 
indeed it was, outside the library service.”— 
“Books and Art.” 


Definition 

Borough engineer: Man who uses a slide 
tule to discover that four is the fractional 
approximation of two plus two. 


Foot note 

“Park-keeper’s toe: A distressing disease in 
which the patient's big toes have been pierced 
with a long wire spike.”"—Municipal Journal. 


Fatse alarm 

“Taxi!” 

“Where to, Miss?” 

“The maternity hospital—but don't rush, I 
work there.” 


Mliz-up 

Another councillor was fond of boiling things 
“down to tintacks,” of discussing “priororities” 
and “remunseration.” He was once, he told me, 
“on the horns of a diploma” but, unlike a col- 
league, he did not “run bismarck.”—Frank 
Shaw. 


Progress 

“The first task for our new electronic com- 
puter will be to calculate superannuation pay- 
ments for the staff displaced by it.” 


Juggernaut 

“He added that if the mother had taken other 
action she might have cost the State a lot of 
money by placing the children under the car 
of the county  council.”"—Wolverhampton 
Express and Star. 


Post haste 
Final rate demand from Ruislip-Northwood 
Urban District Council is signed B. Quick. 
Mr. Bertram Quick is the council's treasurer 
and rating officer. 


Safety slogan 
“Many Romans lie buried here. Please do 
not join them.”—Sr, Albans road sign, 


Tip 


Put your examiner in the right mood by 
heading your paper with this quotation from 
Sir Walter Scott: “A fool may ask more ques- 
tions than a wise man cares to answer.” 


Open wide 

Chairman of medical officers’ conference: 
“Will all those in favour of the motion please 
say Aah?” 


Heartcry 

“Staff meetings are often in the nature of 
Speeches from the Throne.”—Letter to “The 
Times Educational Supplement.” 


Public Service 


Big chief 
“I prefer a chief who raises an eyebrow to 
one who raises the roof.” 


Disillusioned 

The borrower I remember best during my 
18 years’ hard labour as a librarian was the 
small girl who gave me two general and two 
non-fiction tickets and said: “I want two books 
for my mum and dad.” 

“I suppose your father wants a Western?” 
I asked. 

“He doesn’t like nothing else.” 

“And your mother a love story?” 

“Oh, no,” she scornfully. 
married.”—John Braine. 


“She’s 


Prize crossword for members 


Compiled by R. B. MAWBY (Middlesex Executive Council branch) 


WE AGAIN Offer two prizes of one guinea each 
to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened. These must reach The Editor, “Public 
Service,” 1 York Gate, Regents Park, N.W.1, 
not later than February 24. 

Write your name, address, and branch on the 
coupon in capitals and send it with your entry 
in a sealed envelope marked “Crossword No. 6” 
(3d. stamp). Members only should enter, and 
winners’ names will be published next month. 


ACROSS 


Name 
Address 


| Retain to form the sensi- i 7 
tive layer (6) 


4 Sped round the harbour tj 


in reverse and got a 
sharper edge (8) 

10 Certainly not the skele- 
tons in the cupboard! 
(6, 9) 

Il Puts back in office (2-6) 

12 In which reign royal heads 
fell (6) 

14 Distinguished lady is dis- 
turbed to make this 
delectable Dutch dish (4) 

1S Most unusual distance 
between twoshortstreets 
(9) 

18 Era recalled in current 
youthful fashion (9) 

19 Bright part of amicable 
relations (4) 


22 Torment of Chiang (6) 
23 By which judgment is 
made (8) 


25 A diagonal movement for 
the good of the soul? (15) 


26 News read in bits gave the 
reply (8) 

27 Hit two in succession to 
make this on a smooth 


surface (6) 


DOWN 
I Retort of the ready wit (8) 

i 
3 Off-stage, these can add to the 

effect (6) 
5 Recount (4) 


6 Exceed in importance (8) 17 Players (8) 


16 Bill is associated with this 
winter migrant (8) 


7 Branded a thief by I8th-cen- 20 Use this and await develop- 
tury poet (15) 
8 Abandon (6) 
9 Gut it, dear! Thanks (9) 
13 — danced to cure his bite 
) 


ments—if you want a negative 
result (6) 

21 Confused spy with the help of 
the A.A. makes an eastern 
destination (6) 

24 Section of the cheap seats fora 
church recess (4) 


CROSSWORD No. 5. Guinea prizes for the first two correct solutions opened go to MRS. A. 
CRANE (Bedford County branch) and T. E. EVANS (Montgomeryshire branch). 

SOLUTION: ACROSS: 1. Pitiance, 5. Ranted, 10, Taunt, 11. Naturally, 12. Hide, 13. Scoop, 14. Oyer, 
17. Travel, 18. Logomia, 21. Paradox, 23. Potent, 25. Erse, 27. Green, 28. Cuba, 31. Clothiers, 32. Axiom, 
33. Tomato, 34. Assignor. DOWN: 1. Patchy, 2. Thunderer, 3. Arts, 4. Cynical, 6. Acre, 7. Tally, 8. Daybreak, 
9. Stroll, 15. Evade, 16. Agate, 19. Mancunian, 20. Uppercut, 22. Xerxes, 23. Pleases, 24. Farmer, 26. Storm, 
29. Chat, 30. Sar. 
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February, 1959 


by “Abingdon” 


Norwich brushes up 
on VALGO 


NORWICH branch has followed the lead 
given at the national school of trade union 
education last spring, and is running a winter 
series of six evening lectures and discussions on 
: the various aspects of NALGO for its own 
members and members from neighbouring 

branches. Subjects covered so far are branch 
organisation, the functions and work of the dis- 
trict committees, and finance. The remaining 
talks will include national policy-making (by the 
President, ALBERT NORTROP); national 
administration and the ancillaries (GEOFFREY 
DRAIN, deputy general secretary); and 
Whitleyism (GEORGE NEWMAN, national 
local government service conditions officer). 


Recognise yourself ? 


THE resilience of a boxer, the patience of 
Job, the anticipation of a prophet, the insight of 
a psychologist, and the wisdom of Solomon. 
These are the essential qualities required of 
council staff—according to 3. R. CAMPBELL 
CARTER, »P., chairman of Chislehurst and 
Sidcup urban district council. He told branch 


NALGO Diary 


dinner recently, and added that he constantly 
marvelled at the adaptable qualities of local 
government officers. 


32 years as branch 
treasurer 


MY CHALLENGE to long-serving branch 
officers to beat the 29-year record of Billericay’s 
branch secretary has been taken up on behalf 
of W.3.MASKELL, who has been honorary 
treasurer of Oxted branch for 32 years. Any 
further advance? 


N.E. district presentation 


A TAPE-RECORDER was presented to 
3. Y. FAWCETT by the national president 
last month as a token of appreciation from his 
district colleagues for his long and valuable 
service as district secretary. Mr. Fawcett, who 
has retired from the secretaryship after 18 
years, was described by the district committee 
chairman, F. BAINBRIDGE, as a man who 
“could always be relied upon to see the job in 
hand through—whether it took five minutes, 
five hours, or five days.” Mr. Fawcett will re- 
main a member of the National Executive 
Council and Trustee of the Association. His 
successor as district secretary is GEORGE 
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ARROWSMITH, borough treasurer's depart- 
ment, Gateshead. 


Hore shopping hints 


WHAT YOU should know about an electric 
razor before you buy one, and why your bank 
charges go up and down, can be learned from 
the winter number of “Which?”, just pub- 
lished, It also features egg beaters, draught 
excluders, soot destroyers, cycle reflectors, and 
tinned stewed steak; and invites lady members 
who admit to 35 years or more to take part in 
a test of hormone creams. 

May I remind branches wanting to order 
“Which?” or “Shoppers’ Guide” for their mem- 
bers at the special rates given in last September's 
“Public Service” that they must write direct to the 
publishers, not to Headquarters. For “Which?” 
they should write to the Consumers’ Associa- 
tion, Ltd, 7 Great James Street, London. 
W.C.1, and for “Shoppers’ Guide™ to the Con- 
sumer Advisory Council, 2 Park Street. 
London, W.1. 


Are you covered? 


FREEZE-UPS and flooding are a feature of 
February, so | gladly pass on a timely reminder 
from LOGOM1A that its Householders /House- 
owners Comprehensive Policies can cover you 
against the high costs of repairing burst pipes. 
and the damage to property and possessions 
from these and other winter hazards. 

Cover for buildings is at the uniquely low 
rate of Is, 9d. per £100 insured; for contents 
it is at 4s, 3d. per £100. Details may be ob- 
tained from local correspondents in the 
branches, or direct from the Insurance Depart- 
aa 1 York Gate, Regents Park, London. 


members this when he spoke at their annual 


WELL-KNOWN publisher 

reports there is a simple 
technique of everyday conversa- 
tion which can pay poke real divi- 
dends in both social and profes- 
sional advancement and works 
like magic to give you added 
poise, self-confidence, and greater 
popularity. The details of this 
method are described in a fas- 
cinating booklet, “Adventures in 
Conversation,” sent free on re- 
quest. 

According to this publisher, 
many people do not realise how 
much they could influence others 
simply by what they say and how 
they say it. Those who realise 
this radiate enthusiasm, hold the 
attention of their listeners with 
bright, sparkling conversation 
that attracts friends and oppor- 
tunities wherever they go. 
Whether in business, at social 
functions, or even in casual con- 
versations with new acquaint- 


Win Popularity With 
Tricks Everyday Talk 


ances, there are ways in which 
you can make a good impression 
every time you talk. 


You know, through your own 
observation, that good talkers 
always win attention. They com- 
mand respect! They become 
quickly not -only popular, but 
often more entertaining—all of 
which directly helps them to 
bring more happiness to others 
while winning for themselves the 
good things of life. 


_ Toacquaint more readers of this 

journal with the easy-to-follow 

rules for developing skill in every- 

day conversation, the publishers 

have printed full details of their (slidamg door and 

interesting self-training method | and. Cofee 

Nursery 

in a 24-page booklet which will Bas hroom 

be sent free to anyone who re- | Sandard Lamps, Tea 

quests it. The address is: Con- Writes wy 

versation Studies(Dept. LC /CS8), | plete, tange of Uni 

Marple, Cheshire. Enclose 3d. on 


Kitchen Purniture. etc 
stamp for postage. ANYONE CAN 


MAKE THEM! 


Needlework, Bedside 
and Kitchen Cabinets 
Record China and Cock- 
tail Cabinets, 


CATALOGUE 


“Solid Oak. 


yourself with 
amazing Furni-Kit—a com- 
plete outfit of satin-smooth 
parts that click together 
with press-stud ease.Every- 
thing from a Queen Anne 
Needlework Cabinet to 
anentire suite of modern 
Unit furniture. Our 
catalogue will tell you all 
about this exciting 
moaty-saving idea 


FREE! 


send the Furni-Kit Book, containing rea 
dimensions, Easy. Terms, etc. — E. 


if you prefe not to cut page.) 


(Dept. LGS/17) Kensington 
Londen, W.8 
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constantly being received by the Pelman Institute 
from men and women in all parts of the world. 


correspondence of the Institute reveals the fact that 
Pelmanism is accomplishing an excellent work in 
training the minds, improving the ir ts, and 
increasing the happiness of thousands 

women of all ranks of life and engaged in practically 
every known profession, trade and occupation. 


logy which banishes the defects and failings that 
“keep you down” and develops just those qualities 
and faculties so necessary in every sphere of life. 


takes up very little time. The books are printed in a 
handy pocket size, enabling you to study them when 
travelling or in spare moments during the day. You 
can enrol on the most convenient terms. 


Success,”’ which will be sent you, gratis and post 
free, on application. 


Pelmanism gave zest to the life that was once 


“PELMANISM GAVE 
ZEST TO LIFE” 


yy in a half-hearted way for many years 

before embarking on the Pelman Course, in 
the past year I have ‘earned more and profited 
more than during the whole preceding period. 


timorous. Ali hesitancy was ished and am 
assurance took its rightful place.” (D.5106 


This letter is one of many similar messages ie 


Even the most cursory glance through the daily 


men and 


Peimanism is a simple system of Practical Psycho- 


Send for Free Book Today 
The Pelman Course is simple and interesting and 


The Course is fully described in “‘The Science of 


POST THIS FREE COUPON TODAY 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
178, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
Lendon, W.1. 


Pelman Institute, 178 Norto!k Mansions 
Wigmore Street, London. W.1. 
‘The Science of Success” please 


HOLIDAYS AND HOTELS 


KENWYN, 29 West Cromwell Road 
all parts. Room and breakfast from 17s. 6d. Freemantle 1000. 


. Earls Court, 5.W.5. Con. 


LONDON, S.W.1. St. 
8870. 3 mins. Vic and Coach Stn. H. 


St. George's Hotel, Belarave Road, Vic. 
electric fires. 


LONDON, W.2. Millards Private Goes, 150 Sussex Gardens, 
Hyde Park. B. & B. from 15s. 6d. 
ground Station. Phone Paddington a) 


min. Paddington Under- 


A 


n 
Cornwall, Three- and four-berth caravans to 
toilets; hot a 
bathing, country and cliff walks. S.a 
Record, Old Borough Farm Tintagel, Cornwall. 


BEAUTIFUL FARMLAND overlooking sea. 


reduced terms May, June, September; mains water; 
cold water; electric light. Lovely scenery, 
¢. for brochure. L. G. 


A 


waste water main *Grainage from every van; laundry facilities; 
— up roads. This is an ideal site for the connoisseur; 


Queen’s Avenue, London 


CARAVAN —Bude, Cornwall. New level site; 
modern 4-berth 


a de luxe vans; flush toilets; mains water 


rful bathing and ge s.a.e. for brochure.—Brock. 


BLUEBIRD Caravan (4-berth) 
beach and Downs. 4-7 gns. 21 Malling Down, 


near Seaford, Sussex. Secluded 
Lewes 


HOLIDAYS AND HOTELS 


CARAVAN. New four-berth “SUNSTAR,” sited West Witter. 

ing, Sussex. Near sea. Flush toilets, etc. From 4-10 gns., 
mg ook early Prospectus from Box No. 706, 39 Srsere 
re 


CORNWALL. Late dinner, bed and breakfast; Sundays three 
meals. Modern conveniences; on main bus route. Sea 10 min- 
utes’ walk. Carpets, interior sprung a. Recommended for 
good food; farm produce; Car Park. Terms 18s. per day. Tele- 
hone Porthleven 241. Proprietress P. Stephens, Tolponds Farm 
Porthleven, near Helston, Cornwall 


CUCKMERE HAVEN, Sx. Sea & downs, 4-berth caravan, from 
44 ans. —S.ac. to 32 The Warren, _ Worcester Park, Surrey. 
DEVON. Caravan holiday. ‘Dawlish Sands Modern 4-berth, 
mains, flush toilets. Vacancies all dates; reduced terms May ai 
September; s.a.c.—Hillier, 66 Elm Avenue, Ruislip, Max. 
DEVON (Salcombe 2 miles). Bed, “breakfast and evening meal 
from 54 gns. Sprung interior mattresses: garden produce; own 
poultry.—Box No. 694, 39 Hertford Street, W.1. 


DEVON, South Coast. Wembury. Woodland chalets for hire. 
accommodate 4-6 persons; all electric, flush toilet, car space; 
grand view, sea 550 yards.—Details from 80 Hotham Place. 
Stoke, Plymouth. 


EASTBOURNE (Hampden Park). Bed, Breakfast sand Evening 
‘eal. Liberal table and comfortable. 4 guineas per week. Mrs 
Easton, Kirkley, 42 Brodrick Road, Eastbourne. 


FIVE-BERTH CARAVAN. Dunlopillo beds, Seaton, Devon. 
Good site; near sea and shops; excellent swimming and fishing 
—S.a.e., Wood, 15 Warmiey Ash Road, Sutton Coldfield 


ILFRACOMBE. “Hildales,” Oxford Park. Tel. 933. Cmftble. 
accmdn., every conv., sea views. 5 gens. Stamp for brochure. 


LLANDUDNO. Bedford House, Church Walks. Te, 6364. 
Adjoins promenade and pier. Board-residence, 6-64 2 H.&C. 
all rooms. B. & B. or B. & B. and High Tea Recom ™ Hardy 


£0c H LOMOND. Private Island. Quiet holiday. 1957 “Eccles” 
berth aravan. Boating. Fishing. Except August Hewitt 
In chfad, Balm: aha, Stirlingshire 


MINSTER BEACH HOLIDAY CAMP, Isle of Sheppey. “Kent 
From £6/10. Free brochure 


NALGO HOLIDAY CENTRES at Croyde Devo 
and C ayton Bay. Scarborough. offer all amenities +5 the perfect 
holiday Write now for brochure and vacancy list: NAL 
1 York Gate London. N.W.1 


NALGO member's mod. 4-berth Caravan to_ let. Amenities 
Beautiful N | Wales touring centre. 10 Dorset Road, Wallasey 


NORTH SOMERSET COAST. Smal! select holiday camp 
Bungalows, caravans. Direct access beach. Safe, ideal for 
children. Tradesmen daily. S.a.c. siving dates. personnel. — 
“Sunningcrest” Ber rrow. Burnham- on- 


PAIGNTON. Caravans, 4/5 berth; all elec., showers, laundry 
NALGO owner.—Cockayne, 6 Cedarcroft Road, Plymouth 


SOMETHING far better Newly built brick bungalows in rural 
surroundings, yet not too remote. Sea cight minutes walk. 
town amenities one mile. Fully furnished and every modern 
convenience. Send stame —Bromiey Penny (Dept. P.S.), Wat- 
chett. Somerset. Tel. 232 


SWANAGE. Fully equipped 4-berth Caravan to let on well- 
appointed Cauldron Barn site. 5 mins. beach. For terms apply 
Hayter, Arne, 3 Vivian Park, Swanage. 


TEIGNMOUTH, Shaldon: 4-berth caravan. "all 

reas. terms.—Thubron, 6 Hillside Cres., Northwood, Middx 
TORQU AY (Babbacombe), 8 Perinville Road Superior guest 
house, pleasant atmosphere; 300 yards sea front; h. and c. 
all rooms; bed, breakfast and evening dinner; 43-6 gns 
according to s¢ason 

TORQUAY. ‘Comfortable accommodation adjacent t tennis 
courts, putting, cownas greens; Babbacombe sea front; 
parking; bed, breakfast & evening dinner: soa. gns.—Brochure 
on request to: “Strachur,” * Cary Park. Tel. 3994 


TOR WAY. The English Riyiera for a ay; Bed, 
breakfast, evening ‘dinner; 5 
Second Avenue, Torquay. (NALG imember.) 


PERSONAL 
You've the pool whim? 
life’s less grim. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


At the GRIFFITHS HACKNEY CABINET CO. LTD... we 
attach great importance to showing large stocks of the better 
quality makes of furniture so that comparison can be made on 
the spot by intending purchasers. In addition we hold a wide 
range of carpets and the furnishings for a complete room which 
can be matched at the same time Write. phone or preferably 
call for of our special 54 Grea: Eastern Street. 

London, E.C.2, Shoreditch 4431/5 


Public Service 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


re FOR BOOKS 


That’s what | call quick service 
—I telephoned Foyles at 10 a.m. 
and the book (although it was 
out-of-print) reached me by the 


next morning’s post. 
—A Customer’s Letter 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 /ines) xe Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two mins. .rom Tottenham Ct. Rd. Station 


PROMOTION 
through Home Study 


Wolsey Hali (founded in 1894) can successfully 
prepare you by post for 
L.G. CLERICAL, ADMINISTRATIVE (D.M.A. and 
D.P.A.; CAS., C.CS.; WELFARE OFFI- 
CERS; DIPLOMA IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE; 
GEN. CERT. of EDUCATION. UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 
Hospitas Admin., Statistical, other exams. Mod. 
fees, instalments. 30,000 successes 1930-58. Pros- 
us free from E. 
L.B. Director of Studies Dept RH9! 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


NEW WHITEHALL SUPPLIES LTD 
140-142 GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
LONDON, W C.2 Tel. TRAfalgor 3771/2 
BEST TERMS, SERVICE, DELIVERY 
All makes normally available 
Furniture Carpets 15%; Washers, Fridges, Tape Recor- 
ders, Radio, TV etc. 10%-15%; Cameras & access. 10%; 
Sewing Machines, Hardware, Tools, Binoculars. etc 

US FOR ANYTHING 


BEST TERMS, SERVICE, DELIVERY 


Radio, TV, Fridzes, Washing Machines Tape Recorders, 
ete. 10%-15%: Photographic, Watches 10%; Lighting 
Fittings Hardware Sewing Machines Tools. 


WIDE RANGE 


MARTIN JOHNSON 
150 Curtain Road, E.C.2 SHO 8277 


AN AUTHORITATIVE 


18 tssued by the Metropolitan aye 4 Commercial, 
Professional and University Training Institution ' in the British 


Empire. 
EXPERT POSTAL COACHING 
for al! Accountancy, Secretaria! and Lega! Exams., Diploma in 
Public Admn. and L. G. Promotion, Professional Prelim, and 
Generali Cert. of Education Exams., London University Degrees 
many (non-xam.) courses in business subjects, etc 
MORE THAN 250,000 eames SUCCESSES 


INVEST IN YOUR 
Write the — ‘Guide to Careers” which 
clearly how - advancement upon which 
fature happiness depends. exam., if any. in which 
you are at 


GUIDE TO CAREERS 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G3/2), 8T. ALBANS (or ca// 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4) 


HOLIDAY to arrange ? 


for sale? 


Classified Advertisements in 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


Advertisement Managers? 


REGINALD HARRIS PUBLICATIONS LIMITED 
39 Hertford Street, Mayfair, W.1 


SOMETHING to sell ? 


13/- per line 


Telephone GRO 3877 
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+ . THE HALLMARK OF QUALITY 
* As Jewellers of repute and manufacturers 
of beautiful the name of Wuine- 
GARTENs is acknowledged as the foremost 
S in the country. By the fastidious selection 
~ of the ci noice gems and the careful design- 
SN ing of suitable settings, Winegartens create 
~ rings that truly add =~ to the pride 
> of Possession. Send “Mopern RING- 
= CRAFT,” a truly catalogue of 
lovely rings. 
~ 
- 


HOLIDAYS ABROAD AT LOWER PRICES 
GONDRAND TOURS SPECIAL SCHEME 


As announced in the January issue, we are again offering a varied programme 
of holidays abroad. ni 

A special new feature will be a two-centre holiday in Rome and 
Santa Marinella, a fashionable seaside resort 40 miles from Rome. 
This holida will be by Viscount if the demand justifies and will cost 
only £42.15.6. Please help to make this new venture a success. 


Examples of holidays are given below. All prices have been reduced and 
many are lower than 1957. This is unbeatable value tor your money—all the 
glamour of a holiday abroad for far less than the average person spends no 
smoking! And you can pay as you earn as well. 


INSTALMENTS SCHEME Tota: 10 monthly 
Cost Depesit instalments 
Santa Marinella (only), by air to Pisa ... €39.15.0 42.0.0 £3.15. 6 
‘ Lido Jesolo, nr. Venice, by air to Treviso (37.190 2.0.0 3.00.08 
* Dolomites, by air to Treviso ove - 42.02 286.0 £3.12.0 
PRECISION WATCHES Rimini, by air to Rimini... 637.130 £.0.0 £3.11.4 
Scientific perfection — per ane by air to Palma > 
me to bel ry in design an Riviera Nice ... 
* ore entomic of ‘Winegarten: Costa Brava, by air to nan =... 435.180 @2.0.0 43.7.0 
Gents’ watches from £6.18.0 to 88 guineas. Ladies watches Lido Jesolo, by train to Venice ... £71.70 £2.0.0 £2.18.9 
* from £7.18.0 to 100 guineas. CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
PERSONAL SHOPPERS ALL HOLIDAYS ARE 15 DAYS LONDON TO LONDON 
* will be astonished at the immense selection of Note: We have decided to charge a uniform sit of £2, even cto those paying by instaiments 
* Rings, Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, Silverware, This has meant @ nee Neer os to the payment we are still this facility 
for buyers. at no extra charge whatsoever. 
please state goods required) 
ves., Wi am.-6p.m. Thurs. 9 a.m. 
to 4pm. Sat Closed all day 31 CREECHURCH LANE, LONDON, E.C.3 
by pont with Please send me a copy of your brochure for 1959. | enclose a 4d. stamped 
* every con from our comprehensive cata- addressed envelope. 
logues, and on full cash refund basis. 
~WINEGARTENS in. ||. 
* 
* 
| 
| * 
| 
This year, go where and | + 
when you like . .. at ARE MUCH MORE FUN! AIR TRAVEL from only GNS . 
home or abroad . for only the cost of getting there! Tour-master Tents 
are for the cyclist, the motorist, the family—eweryone. Alloy frames that | 
fi flash, n groundsheets, zip fasteners, interior windows . a | 
tance upwards) that CANNOT BE BOUGHT iN | * WEEKLY FLIGHTS APRIL—OCTOBER * 
THE SHOPS A smal! fortnightly sum now gets you all you need for a | 
wonderfu! holiday this year. Full details, dimensions, photos, easy terms, | 
,in our Free Camping Book. Send for | * 
post coupon wow: 
Telephone or write for Brochure from : 
(Please print) 
Telephone Welbeck 9379 
TOUR-MASTEF 7 _ * * * * * * * 
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PROGRESS CERTAIN 


Practical evidence “2 ability is your surest 


\ 


way to a better job. Qualifications and training 
are the best assets om can have. The thorough 
training available through I.C.S. prepares you, 
easily, and in your own time, for examinations 
applicable to Local Government Service or to 
any business or profession. Many thousands of 
men and women have proved the value of 
1.C.S. tuition to their own advantage. Post the 
coupon below to receive full particulars of the 
guidance we can offer you. 


Fees are moderate and there are no books to 
buy. All examination students are coached 


until successful. 


TECHNICAL COMMERCIAL 
Royal Inst. of Brit. Arch’ts Chart. Inst. of Secs. 
Inst. of Mun. Engrs. ; Corp. of Secs. 


Inst. of Builders 
Royal Inst. of Chart. Surv’rs 

inst. of Quant. Surv’rs 

Inst. of Civil Engrs. 
|. Mun. E. Bid’g. Insp’rs. 

Inst. of Mech. Engrs. 

Soc. of Engrs. 
C, & G. Telecoms. 


Inst. of Bookkeepers 
Ass. of Cert. & Corp. Accts. 
Inst. of Cost & Works Accts. 
British Institute of Management 
Advertising Assoc. 
Inc. & Sales Mangrs. Ass. 
Gen. Cert. of Education 


Also many other standard and examination subjects. State your 
subject on coupon if it is not listed. 


@ POST THIS COUPON TODAY 
to receive a FREE BOOK 


/ 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Dept. 166D, International Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Please send book OF 


ge 


(Block Letters Please) 


freer 
a 


There's room at the Top- 
FOR YOU! 


Are you on the way to the top? Have 
you planned your career for success? 
Or are you letting the months and 
years slip by—years that will soon be 
gone and beyond recall? 


Ask yourself—what is holding you . 
back? You KNOW the openings are 


there—for the right man. Do youlack 3 
the essential qualifications—can you 
prove that you are the right man? Santis 


WHERE TO BEGIN 


Nearly 250,000 men began planning their careers when they sent for “The 
Direct Way To Success.’’ Thousands of these former students have risen to 
the very top; tens of thousands have achieved well-remunerated and satisfying 
careers in Accountancy, Secretaryship, Costing and all branches of Commerce. 
Industry, and the Public Services. 


Start as they did. The Schoo! of Accountancy in its forty-ninth year is now 
training the successful men of the 1960’s. You can be one of them. Take the 
first step today. Send for the FREE 100-page book ‘The Direct Way to 
Success.’ It contains full details of how you can qualify at home in vour 
spare time to make the most of your life. 


POST THIS 
COUPON 


] 100 Regent House, 6 Norfolk ! 
j St., London, W.C.2. i 

Please send post free without # 


obligation your Guide toj 

School of A 

he 2choolof ACCOUNtANC) 


100 Regent House, 6 Norfolk St., London, W.C.2 


MORTONS Attractive 
Credit Values 


in Anticipation ©Asoen-mackinaw 


Of SPRING 
May we reserve You fiers, Irom heavy 
a copy of our New Sropatial 
Spring Catalogue? belted 
This interesting publication lar. Two fined 
is now in course of 


ion. if you would 
ke a copy, when 


wa be 
torthwith. Down 126 


VVALCAST PANTHER’ 
BALL-BEARING 
ROLLER-MOWER 


This popular model cuts right up 
to the edges and borders of your 
ustable handles, unbreaka 

Highly efficient vac cleaner fitted rolier, self-sharpening 
double-stretch hose. Dirt dis- o° Sheffield steel. 12 inch 


simple. With Gash 18.7.8 
n 


HOOVER CYLINDER 417E 


accessories wi 17/- Cash £8,17.9 
tullinstructions 23 mthly 16/10 16/2 
Customers in every county. 11 mthly 15/6 


We pay part cost of despatch to 


MORTON-F RANKLAND. ito. 


The Public Servant’s place for Cash and Credit values in Clothing, 
Home Furnishings, Garden and Outdoor Requisites, Catalogue free ies 


MORTONS, Ref. M.O. Highbury Place, N.5 
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63 
FIRST-CLASS SUCCESS | 
in your Local Government career your best plan is to make an early start with The R.R.C. 
You will be surprised when you discover just how easily and quickly you can qualify for - 
promotion—the R.R.C. way ! 
Our record of successes in Local Government examinations is second to none, and again in 1958 our 
| | percentage of passes ts well above the average 
D.M.A. (April) CLERICAL (June) 
All Students 46% All Students 55.8%, 
R.R.C. Students 52%, R.R.C. Students 74.9°%, 
YEAR AFTER YEAR RESULTS CONFIRM THE SUPREMACY OF R.R.C. TUITION _ 
The same first-class GUARANTEED tuition is available to YOU |Post_COUPON. TODAY) 
Fer Personal Cailers— —and remember that you are automatically protected by our 
Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2 Your request for information or advice places you under no obli- 1 ea —e i 
(WHI. 8877) gation. Please do not hesitate to write, call or phone today for ye, 5 
your free copy of 
Midland Bank House YOUR CAREER IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT : —e 
26 Cross Street ! 
Manchester 2 THE RAPID RESULTS COLLEGE Be 
knowledge of ode family planning. This 
EXAMINATION SUCCESS useful book deals frankly with many of 
FULLY GUARANTEED Whitin in an 
and straightforward way, “ PLANNED 
CHAMBERS COLLEGE founded in 1885, provides the finest and most up-to-date ° FAMILIES” can help to resolve one of 
Preparation Courses for Municipal E this the most serious — 
ublic Health Inspector Clerical in married life. very married 
Meat Food Inspector should have a copy. You can yours 
insti of Housing A.C.C.S. (Sec. or Loc. Govt. Admin.) now — absolutely free. 
Weights and Measure Inspection inst. of Mun. Engineers 
Diploma of M.4.LP.H. & H. A.M.LC.£., b ook 
Gen. Cert. of Educ. & B.Sc. (Eng.) A.M.inst. W. & 1.5. A.F.S. 
Inst. of Shops Acts Admin. ARLC.S., ARV.A,, ALAS. 
WE GUARANTEE SUCCESS—OR NO FEE 
We definitely guarantee to get you through your chosen exam. ff we fail to do so, then 
your tuition fee will be refunded in full 
FREE! 
CCS. LOA)” | ™ Top 
| 
par cont. snd many sop POST THIS 
You are invited in end post hey we fora copy 
jowscdy my oo which will be gladly sent free and without any igation what- COUPON 
1 UPON NOW 
Please send me your MUNICIPAL GUIDE 
COLLEG E To: Planned Families Publications, 12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 
ADDRESS. ....0..0sceccseecoscoscsorseseonsenecssosesnsons Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a free copy of 
“Planned Families.” I am an adult. 
a E in which i ed | NAME 


~ 
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| His hot water happiness 


began at the bes showrooms! 


2 


THANKS TO GAS, the family can have blissful hot baths any time—at the 
twiddle of a toe! And instant gas-hot water at basin or sink as well. 

You too, can have economical, endless supplies of hot water 

by gas. See Mr. Therm’s water heaters at the Gas Showrooms , 74 . 
now —on the easiest of easy terms. 


Youw’ll bless the day Gs came to stay ! ie ( 1; ¥ 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COWNCIL 
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